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REGIMEN  SA^ITATIS  SALEBNI 


o& 


THE  REGIMENT  OF  HEALTH,  CONTAINING  DIRECTIONS 

FOR.  THE  LIFE  01  MAN. 


A  MONG  the  foreign  books  which  have  been  printed  on 
the  fubjedi  of  healthy  pofterior  to  the  deftru£Uon  of 
the  Roman  power  and  empire,  a  work  in  verfe,  written 
about  the  ^nd  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  u/e  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  or  of  his  father,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  deferves  firft  to  be  mentioned.  Ic 
is  true  that  two  Jewiih  phyficians  had  previoufly  drawn 
up,  at  the  defire  of  Charles  the  Great,  a  treatife  called 
Tacuin^  or  Tables  of  Heahh^  which  i^  pubhflied  under  the 
name  oiEUucbafem  JSCmithar.  This  book,  as  M'Kenzie  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Health  obferves,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  public  libraries,  which  is  no  great  lofs,  beitig 
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but  a  mean^  perplexed,  and  whimGcal,  performance)  and 
fcarce  worth  taking  notice  of,  but  only  becaufe  it  hap- 
pens to  be  fometimes  quoted  by  the  learned. 

The  doftrines  however  of  the  univerfity  of  Salerne,  are 
entitled  to  more  notice ;  for,  though  it  is  dangerous,  as 
has  been  juiUy  remarked,  to  prefcribe  rules  in  verfe,  on 
Aich  a  delicate  fubje£h  as  health,  becaufe  the  mufe  may 
occafionally  elevate  the  poet  above  the  reach  of  falutary  pre- 
cepts, and  make  him  forget  the  phj/tctan  \  yet  there  are 
fome  ufeful  dire£lions  in  that  work,  and  it  is  curious  to 
trace  the  progrcfs  of  human  knowledge,  regarding  .any 
important  art  or  fcience,  from  its  rude  beginnings,  till  it 
reaches  fome  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity. 

This  work  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  drawn  up  about  the 
year  1099,  by  Johannes  de  Mediolanus,  or  John  of  Milan, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  phyficians  of  Salerne, 
then  reckoned  the  mod  celebrated  fchool  for  medicine  in 
Europe.  It  was  formerly  in  fuch  high  cfteem,  that  it  was  call- 
ed "  The  Flower  of  Phyfic  •,"  *  and  Haller  enumerates  above 
twenty  editions  of  it  printed  at  diflFerent  times,  fomfetimes 
with,  and  fometimes  without,  a  commentary.  It  has  been 
tranflated  into  various  languages.  Into  EngliOi  by  Faynell, 
of  which  work  tv/o  editions  were  printed  at  London  in  1579 
and  1607.  But  the  bed  edition  of  it  in  the  Engliih  language 
is  by  Dr.  P.  Holland,  who  tranflated,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
'Commentary  of  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  which  is  too  vo- 
luminous, however,  to  be  reprinted  in  this  compilation,  nor 
does  It  feem  to  contain  any  very  important  obfervations. 

*  Hoc  opus  optatur  quod  flo8  medicins  vocatur. 
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TUE  ORIGINAL  LATIN. 

Anglorom  Regi  fcribit  fchola  tota 

Salerni : 
Si  vis  iDcoIumem,  H  vis  te  reddere  ia- 

num, 
Coras  tolle  graveis,  irafci  crede  pro- 

faoiim : 
Farce  mero»  ccenato  partun ;  son  fit 

tibi  vanum 
Surgere"  poft  epulas,  romnum  fuge 

meridianum, 
Ne  midum   retioe,   nee  comprime 

fortiter  anum. 
Hzc  bene  (i  ferves,  tu  iongo  tempore 

vivcf. 


DK.  Holland's  translation. 

All    Salem    fchool    thus   write  to 

Englands  king, 
And  for  mans  health  thefe  fit  advifes 

bring. 
Shun  bufie  cares,  raih  angers,  which 

difpleafe ; 
Light  fupping,  little  drink,  do  caufe 

great  cafe. 
Rife  after  meat,  ileep  not  at  after.. 

noon, 
Water,  and  natures  need,  expell  them 

foon. 
Long  (halt  thou  live,  if  all  thcfe  wcU 

be  done. 


Si  tibi  deficiant  medici,  medic!  tibi 

fiant 
Haec  tria :  mens  hilaris,requie8,  mo- 

dcrata  dixta. 


When  phyfick  needs,  let  thefe  thj 

do&on  be, 
Spare  dyet,   quiet  thoughts,    heart 

mirthfull  free. 


Lumina  man^,  manus  furgens  gelida 

lavet  unda, 
Hac  iliac  modicum  pergat,  modicum 

fua  membra 
Eztendat,  crines  pedat,  denies  fri- 

cet,  ilia 
Confoitant  cerebrum,  confortant  CX' 

tera  membra. 
Lote  cale,  fla  pranfe,  vcl  i,  firigefce 

minutd. 


Sleep  not  too  long  in  mornings,  early 

rife. 
And  with  coole  water  wa(h  both 

hands  and  eyes, 
Walke  gently  forth,  and  flretch  out 

every  limbe. 
Combe  head,  rub  teeth,  to  make  thepi 

cleane  and  trim. 
The  braine  and  every  member  elfe> 

thefe  do  relieve. 
And  to  all  parts  contihuall  comfort 

give. 
Bathing,  keep  warm,  walk  after  food 

or  ftand. 
Complexions  cold,  do  gentle  warmtb 

command. 
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TRB  ORIGINAL  LATIN. 

Sit  brevis,  aut  nuUus,  ti^  fomnus  me- 

ridianus. 
Febris,  pigritics,  capitis  dolor,  atque 

catanhus, 
Hac  tibi  provcniunt  ex  fomno  me- 

ridiano. 


DR.  HOXLAN]>*t  TRANSLATION. 

Let  little  fleep,  or  none  at  all  fuf« 

fice, 
At  afternoon,  but  waking  keep  thine 

eyes. 
Such  fleep  ingenders  feavers,  head- 

ache,  rheames, 
Dulnefle  of  foul,  and  belcheth  up  ill 

fumes, 
From  forth  the  ftomach.    All  theie 

harmes  enfue. 
By  ileep  at  afternoons,  bekere  it 

true. 


Si  fluat  ad  pedus,  dic^tur  rheuma 

catarrhus : 
Si  ad  fauces,  branchus :  id  ad  naresj 

efto  coryza. 


Rheumes  from  the  breaft,  afcending 

through  the  nofe : 
Some  call  catarrhe8,fome  tyfick,fome 

the  pofe. 


Quatuor  ex  vento  veniunt  in  ventre 
s*  retento, 

Spafmus,  hydrops,  colica,  et  vertigo,^ 
hoc  res  probat  ipfa. 


When  wind  within  the  belly  you  re- 
ft rain, 
The  body  gets  by  four  di|eafes  pain# 
Cramps,  dropfie,  collick,  giddinefsof 
brain.  - 


Hx  magna  coena,  flomacho  fit  maxi- 
ma poena. 
Ut  fis  no(5le  levis,  (It  tibi  coena  bre- 


▼IS. 


Great  fuppers  put  the  ftomack  tQ 

great  pain, 
Sup  lightly  if  good  reft  you  mean  to 

gain. 


Tu  nunquam  comedas,  fkomachum 

ni  noveris  efle 
Purgatum,  yacuumque  cibo,    qncm 

fumpferi^  ante. 


Thou   fhould*ft  not  eat  until!  thy 

fiomack  fay. 
The  meat's  digefted,  ^hich  didpafle 

that  way. 


JlfiGIMEN  SANXTATIS  SALEBNX. 


THK  OEIOIKAL  LATIN. 

£x  defidctio  id  potcris  cognofcere 

Hxc  fint  iigna  tibi,  fubtilis  in  ore 
dimU, 


DR. Holland's  translation. 

For  the  true  ufe  of  appetite  to  feed, 
h  natures  dyet,  no  more  then  ihall 
need. 


Perfica,  poma,  pira,  &  lac,  caftos,  & 
caro  falfa, 


Peares,  apples,  peaches,  cheefe,  and 
powdred  meat. 


£t  caro  cervina,  &  leporina,  bovina,     Venifon,  hare,  goats  flefli,  and  beef 

to  egt. 
All  thefe  breed  melanchoUy,  corrupt 

the  blood,  ^ 

Therefore  not  feeding  on  them,  I 

hpld  good. 


caprma, 
Atra  luec  bile  nocent,  funtque  infir- 
mis  inimica. 


Ova  recentia,  vioa  rubentia,  pioguja 

jura. 
Cum  iimila  pura,  naturae  fi^nt  vali. 

tura. 


Your  new  iayd  egs,bnik,  cheetfuUy 
coloured  wine, 

Aad  good  Ut  broth  in  pbifick  we 
define.  .    ^ 

To  be  fo  wholefome,  that  their  pu- 
rity. 

Doth  nourifli  nature  very  foverai^n- 


Regnla  prefbyteri  jubet  hoc  pro  lege 

tencri, 
Qu6d  bona  fiot  ova,  Candida^  looga, 

nova. 


The  pr lefts  fair  daughter,  held  it  a 

law  moft  true. 
That  egs  be  beft,  when   they  are 

long,  white,  new. 


Nutrit  triticum  &  impinguat,  lac, 

ca£evs  infans, 
TefUculi,     porcina  caro,  cercbella, 

medullxs 
Dulcia  vina,  cibus  guftu  jucundior, 

ova 
Sorbilia,  &  ficu«  matnrae,  uvzquc  rc- 

ccntes 


'  Bread  of  red  wheat,  milk,  and  new 
made  cheefe, 

Beads  teflicles,  pork  marrow,  brain 
of  thefe. 

Sweet  wines,  delicious  meats,  egi 
that  are  rear, 

Over-ripe  figs  and  raifins,  thefe  ap- 
pear, 

To  make  the  body  fat,  ahd  nourifli 
nature. 

Procuring  corpulence,  and  growth 
of  Aature. 
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EEGIMBSr  SANITATIS  SALERNI. 


THE  ORIGINAL  LATIN. 

Vina  probantur  odore,  fapore,  nito- 

rc,  colore, 
si  bona  vina  cupis,  quinqae  hjec  lau- 

dantur  in  illis : 
Fortia,  formofa,  &fragrantia,frigida) 

frifca. 


DR.  HOLLAND  9  TRANSLATION. 

SmeU  favour,  colour,  chearfbll,  Bim^ 
Thtfe  are  the  beft  proofs  of  a  cvp  of 

wine. 
In  choice  of  good  wine  thefe  are  ever 

fpeaking. 
Strength,  beauty,  fragrance,  cool- 

ne0e,  fprightly  leaping. 


Corpora  plus  augenttibi  dulcia,  Can- 
dida vina. 


The  fweetei^  wines  do  moft  of  ^ 

revive. 
And  cheer  the  fpiriu,  being  nutriT 

tive. 


Si  vinum  rubrum  nimittm  quandoque 

bibatur, 
Venter  ftipatur,  tox  limpida  turbifi- 

catur. 


When  too  much  red  wine  carelefiy 

we  drink, 
It  bindes  the  belly,  makes  the  voice 

to  (brink. 


Allia,  ruta,  pyra,  &  raphanus,  cum 

tiieriaca  nux, 
Prxftant   antidotum  contra  lethale 

venenum. 


I  reade,  from  "^garlick,  nuts,  hearb* 

grace,  or  rew. 
Pears,  radifli-roots,  and  treacle  do 

enfue : 
Such  vertuous  qualities,  that  they  all 

fcrvp 
As  antidotes  againft  poyfon  to  pre« 
ferve. 


Allia  qui  mane  jejuno  fumpferit  ore, 
Hunc  ignotarum  non  Ixdet  potus  a- 

quarum. 
Nee  diverforum  mutatio  fadla  loco- 

runu 


He  that  takes  garlick  early  in  the 

morn, 
Needs  let  no  drink  by  him  to  be  for- 

born, 
DIverfity  of  countries  he  may  fee. 
And  well  enabled  if  his  mind  fobee. 


^seiMEN  SANITATIS  SAXSRNI. 
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THX  OJUeiMAL  LATIN. 

LBcida$ac,ct)Uadu8  fit  rite  habitabi- 

Us  aer, 
InfetSlus  neque  fit,  nee  olens  foetore 

cloac«. 


DR.  HOtt^ANO  8  TRANSLATION. 

PweU  whece  the  ayr  is  ciear^  fweet, 
wholefoiQe,  bright, 

Infeded  with  no  fumes  that  hurt  the 
fight: 

For  fweeteft  ayrs  do  nature  moft  de- 
light. 


Si  noduma  tibl  noceat  potatio  vini, 
Hoc  tu  mane  bibas  iteruzn,  &  fuerit 
-   medicina.  - 


If  overmuch  wine  hath  thy  brain  of. 

fended, 
Drink  early  next  morning  and  its 

mended. 


6ignit    &  humores  melius  vinum 

meliores. 
Si  iuerit  nigrum,  cofpus  reddet  tibi 

pigrum. 
Vinum  fit  clarumquc,  Vetus,  fubtile, 

maturum, 
Ac  bene  dilutum,  falleds,  modera- 

(nine  fumptum. 


The  better  that  the  wines  in  good- 

nefle  be, 
The  better  humours  they  beget  in 

thee. 

If  wine  look  black,  it  makes  thy  body 

dull. 
If  it  be  cleer,  old,  fubtile,  ripe  and 

fuU, 
Well  qualified,  leaping,  drunk  diiV 

erectly ; 
Then  with  thy  body  it  agrees  moft 

fweetly. 


Non  acidum  fapiat  eervifia*  fi^  bene 

clara, 
ft  granis  fit  codta  bonis,  fa^is  ac  ve- 

teiata. 


For  drinking  beer  or  ale,  thus  we 

advife. 
Not  to  be  fiiarp  or  fpwer  in  any 

wife, 
Xet  them  be  cleer,  well  boyl'd  corn 

found  and  good. 
Stale,  and  not  new ;  all  thefe  caufe 

healthful!  bloud. 
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&£GIM£H  8AKITATIS  8AJLBRM1. 


TRB  OmOIMAL  LATIN. 

De  qua  potelar,  ftomaehut  son  inde 

graYCtur. 


OR.  aOLLAKD*S  T11A198&ATION. 

Of  whatfoero  job  drink,  fee  no  of* 

fence, 
Unto    the    ftooBack   be    procured 
thence. 


Temporibus  veris  modicum  prandere 

jubcris, 
Sed  caior  zftatis  dapibus  nocct  im- 

moderatis, 
Autumni  frudos  caveas  ne  iint  tibi 

ludlus, 
De  menfa  fume,  quantum  vis  tempo- 

re  brums. 


The  fpring-time  doth  command  our 

dinners  be, 
But  light  and  little,  fparing  in  de* 

gree. 
The  fummer  fcafon  being   foultry 

hot, 
Immoderate  feeding  fliould  be  then 

forgot. 
The  fall  of  leaf   or  autumn  doth 

deny, 
Eating  much  fruit,  great  harm  en* 

fue»  thereby, 
But  in  the  winter,  cold  doth  then 

require, 
Such  a  full  meal,  as  Qati^e  can  d»- 

iire* 


Salvia  cum  ruta  faciunt  tibi  pocula 

tuta, 
Adde  rofae  florem,  mi^iuitque  poten- 

tcr  amorem. 


If  in  your  drink,  waiht  fage  is  mizt 

with  rew. 
It  is  moft  wholefome  poyfon  to  fub- 

due: 
Adde  thereto  rofe  flowers  if  you 

feele  the  heac, 
Of  Venus  to  wax  wanton,  or  grow 

great. 


Naufea  non  poterit  haec  qucm  vex-  i  Sea-water  drunk  with  wine  drth 


are ,  marmam 
Undam  cum  vino  mixtam  qui  fump-. 
lerit  antd.  • 


well  defend  thee. 
If  on  the  fea,  cafting  chance  to  offend 
thee. 


RBOIMBN  SAKITATIS  SAXE^r. 


II 


THE  ORIGINAL  LATIN. 

Salvia,  fal,  vinum,  piper,  alUa,  petro- 

feliDum, 
Ex  his  he  falfani)  ne  fit  commixtio 

iaifk. 


DK.  Holland's  translation. 


Sage,  fait,  and  wine,  pepper  dier&- 

with  applyed, 
Garlick  and  parfiey,  tMe  hare  well 

bin  tryed :        * 
To  make  good  fauce  for  any  kind  of 

meat. 
Procuring  appetite  when  men  would 

eat. 


Lotio  poft  menfam  tibi  confert  mu- 

ma, 
Miindificat  palmas,  &  lumina  reddit 

acuta. 
Si  fore  vis  fiinas,  ablue  fsepe  nuuius. 


If  thou  wilt  walk  in  health,  kt  me 

advife,  ' 

Oft  wafli  thy  hands,  chiefly  when 

thou  doell  rife,  •- 

From  feeding  a?  the  table :  for  there* 

rtou  gain'fl  two  benefits,  it  clears 

the  eye. 
Gives  comfort  to  the  palmes,  both 

which  well  tended. 
Our  health  (thereby)  the  better  is 

be-friended. 


Panis  non.  calidus,  nee  fit  uimls  iu- 
veteratus, 

Sed  £iennesutuii|ue,  oculatus^.  fit  be- 
nd coSus, 

£t  falfiis  modicc»  ei  granis  validis 
eledus. 

Ne  comedas  cra{Lam>  choleram  ^ia 
gignit  aduftam. 

£t  panis  ialfus,  fermentatus,  bene 
coAus. 

Purus  fit  fanus,  non  talis  fit  tibi  va- 


Not  over  cold  not  hot  let  be  thy 

bread, 
Hollow  and  light,  but  eafily  leaven- 

ed. 
Sparingly  falted,  and  of  the  pureft 

wheat. 
And  fee  that  crafts  thou  do  forbear 

to  eat. 

Becaufe  that  angry  choller  they  be- 
get. 

Thy  bread*  well  bak't,  light  falted, 

found  of  gtaio :  J 

AU  thele  obferv*d,  thou  doft  not  «t 
IP  vain. 
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nSGIMBN  SANITATIS  SAUSRNI. 


TBB  ORlOlNAt  LATIN. 

£11  porcina  caro  fine  vino  pcjor  ov« 


ina. 


Si  tribuas  Tiofim,  fiierit  cibus  ac  me- 
dicina. 


DK.  BOLLAN]>*S  TKANSLATtOK. 

To  feed  on  pork,  whether  we  fnp  or 

dine. 
Is  worfe  than  mutton,  if  we  ha^e  no 

wine : 
But  drinking  wine  therewith,  it  is 

found  food. 
And  phyiick  for  the  body  very  good* 


Hia  porconim  bona  fnnt,  mala  font 
reliquonim. 


The  tripes  or  inwards  of  the  hog  is 

beft. 
And  better  then  of  any  other  beaft 


Impedit  nrinam  mnftum,  folvit  cit6 
Tentrcm,  ^ 

Hepatis  emphraxim,  Iplenis  gene- 
pit  lapidemqne. 


Sweet  wine  to  urine  is  a  fiop  or 

ftay. 
To  loofenefle  in  the  belly,  it  makes 

way. 
It  harmeth  both  the  lirer  and  the 

fpleen, 
Cauling  the  ftone,  as  hath  by  proof 

bin  feen. 


Potus  aquxfumptus  comedenti  in- 

commoda  przftat. 
Hinc  friget  fiomachus,  crudus  &  in- 

de  cibus. 


He  that  drinks  water  when  he  feeds 
on  meat. 

Doth  divers  harms  unto  himfelf  be- 
get: 

It  cooles  the  ftomack  with  a  crude 
infeiling, 

And  voids  the  meat  again  without 
digefling. 


(unt  nucrltivac  midtum  caiQC^  vitu- 
linae. 


Flelh  of  young  cales»  or  veal  ijt  very 

good, 
Quick  in  digelUon   nouriihing  the 

blood. 


SEGIMBN  SANITATIS  SAI.EIINI. 


Id 


TBI  OKIGINAI.  LATIN. 

Sunt  bona  galUna,  &  ca^o,  turtiir, 

ilurna,  columba. 
<^ifcula,  phafiadcs,   merolae,  limul 

ortygometra, 
Perdii,  frigellufqae,  otis,  tremuluf- 

^Cy  amarcllui. 


DK.  BO t land's  TKAMSLATION. 

The  hen,  the  capon,  turtle  and  the 

ftare. 
The  ringwdeve,  quaile,  fatrk,  owieU 

fat  and  fair, 
I'he  partridge,  robin  red-breaft,  cock 

of  the  wood, 
rhe  pheafant,  heath-cock,  morehen, 

all  are  good, 
So  the  wild  mallard  and  green  ploo» 

ver  too. 
Eaten  with  wifdome  as  we  ought  to 

do. 


Si  pifces'molles  funt,  magno  corpore 

tolles. 
Si  pifces  duriy  par?i  font  plus  vali- 

turi. 


The  fUh  of  foft  and  biggeft  body 

take. 
If  hard  and  little  do  not  them  for- 

fake. 


Locius  &  perca»  &  laxatilist  albica, 
tencha, 

Gomus,  plagitia,  &  cum  carpa,  gal- 
bio,  tmta.  ' 


Pike,  pearch,  and  fole,  are  known 

for  dainty  fiih. 
The  whiting  alfo  is  a  courtly  difli : 
Tench,  gurnard,  and  a  well-grown 

plaice  in  May, 
Carp,  rochet,  trout,  thefe  are  good 

meat  I  fay. 


Lucius  eft  pifcis  rex  atque ;  tyrannus 
aquarum. 


Among  our  fifh,  the  pike  is  king  oF 

all, 
In  water  none  is  more  tyrannicall 


Vocibns,  aognilbe  px;avx  funt,  11  co- 

medantur. 
Qui  phylicen  non  ignorant,  luec  tef- 

flficantur. 


Who  knowes  not  phyfick,  fhonld  hd 

nice  and  choice. 
In  eating  eeles,  becaufe  they  hurt  the 

voice ; 
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RS0IMSN  SAKITATIS  SALBENI. 


TOB  eftlOlMAI.  AATIM* 

Ctfraa,  anguilke,  mmis  obfunt,  &  co- 

inedantur. 
Mi  to  £cpd  bibas,  &  rebibendo  btbat. 


Inter  prandendQin  fit  fiepe  panimque 

bibendom. 
Si  fnmas  oyum,  moUe  fit,  atque  no- 

Tum. 


DK.  SOLLAHD  •  TmAMSLATlON. 

Both  eeks  and  chede  without  good 

ftore  of  wine, 
WcU  drunk  with  them,  offends  at 

anytime. 


In  feeding  at  our  meakfome  dolors 

think, 
Oft'times,  and  yet  but  little,  we 

(hould  drink. 
In  eating  egges,  cfaufe  them  are  foft 

and  new. 
For  otherwife,  |p:eat  perils  may  en- 

fue. 


Pifum  laudandum  nunc  fumpfimus 

ac  reprobandum, 
£fl  inflativum  com  pellibus  atque 

nocivum, 
Fellibus  ablatis  funt  bona  pifa  fatis. 


Peafe  may  be  prays'd,  and  difcom- 
V  mended  too. 

According  as  their  nature  is  to  do. 
The  huikcs  avoyded  then  the  pulTq 

is  good. 
Well  nottriflimg  not  hurtfull  to  the 

blood. 
But  in  Uie  hulks  they  are  gnawing 

meat, 
And  in  the  ftomack  caufc  inflations 

great. 


Lac    phthifikais  fanilm  caprinum, 

poftque  cameli, 
Ac  nutritivum  plus  omnibus  eft  afl- 

ninum, 
l^lns  nutritivum  vaccinum  fit,  quoque ' 

ovinum. 
Adfit  fi  febris,  caput  &  doleat,  fugi- 

cndumefi. 


Goats  milk,  nor  camels  milk,  to  drink 

is  good, 
When  agues  or  confumptions  touch 

the  bloud; 
They  nourilh  well.     But  (beyond 

all)  fome  fay, 
Milk  of  an  afie  doth  nouriih  more 

then  they. 
Yet  when  as  head-ach,  or  hot  fevers 

fall,  ^ 
The  milk  of  kine  and  (heep  are  beft 

ofalk 


«BOIMEN  SANITATIS  fiALfiKHK 


IS 


TBK  OKIOINAL  LATIN. 

Lrair,  Jtliamedat)  fobit  fine  febre 
butyrum. 


DK.  BOLLAMD*«  THAITStATION. 

Butt<^r  dotb  foften,    moiften   And 

make  loofe  befid^ 
Thofe  bodies  where  M  fever  dotk 

abide* 


iaciditque^  lavat,  peoetrat,  mundat 
quoque  fenim. 


Whey  is  indlive  walhing  piercing 

too, 
Cieanfing,  and  parging  where  it  il 

fit  to  do. 


•>> 


CafetM  eft  gelidus,  ftipans,  craflus, 

qnoqne  durus, 
Cafeus  &.  panis  funt  optima  fercula 

fanis. 
Si  non  funt  fani,  tunc  hunc  ne  juii- 

gito  pani. 


Cheefe  is  bj^  nature  cold,  fiuffing, 

grolTe  and  hard : 
Vet  good  with  bread,  whereficknefle 

is  debar'd, 
When  being  found  in  health,  for 

them  it's  good, 
But  ff  not  joynd  with  bread*  im- 

wholefome  food. 


Ignari  medici  me  dicunt  efle  noci- 

vum, 
£t  tamen  ignorant  cnr  nocumenta 

feram, 
£zpertis  reor  eiTe  ratum,  quia  com- 

moditate 
Langucnti    ftomacho   cafeus  addit 

opem. 
Cafeus  ante  cibu  confert,  fi  defluat 

alvus : 
Si  conftipctur,  terminet  ille  dapes. 
<^i  phyficen  non  ignorant,  hibc  tef- 

tificantur. 


Cheefe  doth  apology  his  own  de* 

fence^ 
When  they  (unfkild  in  phyfick)  urge 

pretence 
That  is  hurtfuU,  yet  through  igno« 

ranee: 
Know  not  whereby  his  hurtfulnelTe 

doth  chance. 
The  ftomack  langui^iin^,  cheefe  doth 

releeve, 
And  (after  ftuffing  cates)  great  eafe 

doth  give, 
A  modicum  thereof,  after  all  other 

food. 
By  beft  phyfitians,  is  allowed  for 

good. 
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R£G1M£N  SAN1TATX8  SAL£RNI« 


TBK  0KI01NAL  LATIN. 

Inter  prandendnm  fit  fxpc  panimque 

bibcDdum. 
Ut  minus  xgrotes,  non  inter  fercula 

potCB. 


DR.  HOLLAND  S  TKANtLATION. 

Often,  yet  little,   drink  in  dinner 

time, 
But  between  meals,  you  muft  from 

drink  decline ; 
That  fickaefle  may  in  power  leflc 

prevail. 
Which  elfe  (through  drinking)  iharp- 

ly  doth  afiayL 


Ut  vites  pcenam  de  potibus  incipe 


coenam. 


Phyficians  much  contend  about  this 

text, 
If  that  with  fickneife  thou  wouldft 

not  be  vext. 
With  drink  begin  thy  fupper.  Others 

fay. 
Till  thoii  have  eaten  firft,  keep  drink 

away. 
The  comment  therefore  yeelds  the 

beft  dire&ion 
Of  drinking,  when  we  go  to  our  re- 

fe&ion. 


^ofi  pifces  nux  fit,  pofb  carnes  ca&us 

adfit. 
Uoicanux  prodeft,  nocet  altera :  ter- 

tia  mors  eft. 
Singula  poll  ova,  pocula  fume  nova. 


A  new  laid  egge  craves  a  good  cup 
of  wine, 

Drunk  after  it,  it  will  the  blood  re- 
fine. 

Nuts  after  AeOi,  cheefe  after  flefii,  is 
bed. 

In  both  thefe,  they  are  helpful!  to 
digeft. 

One  nut  doth  well,  the  fecond  doth 
offend, 

Beware  the  third,  it  brings  a  deadly 
end. 


BESIMSN  SAKITATIS  SALESKI. 
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T#is  okigimAl  latin. 

Adde  pyro  potum,  dux  eft  medkiJia 

veneno. 
f  ert  p^ra  noftrapynis,  fine  yUio  font 

pyra  yinis. 
Si  pyra  flint  vims,  fit  maledida  py- 

rus. 
Dum  coquis,  antidotum  pyra  funt  *. 
-    fed  cnida  Tenenum. 
Cnida  gravant  ftomachum,  relevant 

fed  co<fta  ^ravatum. 
Pod  pyra  da  potum,  poft  pomum 

vade  cacatum. 


DR.  HOLLAND'S  TRAMtLATIOK. 

When  we  eat  peart,  boMly  we  may 
drink  wine, 

Nuts  againft  poyfon  are  a  medtcinel 

Peara  eaten  (without  wine)  are  pe- 
rilous, 

Becaufe  raw  pears  are  counted  ve- 
nemous. 

Being  boyl'd  or  bak't,  weal^ftomacks 
they  do  chear, 

Becaufe  refto^tivcs  tlicy  then  ap- 
peare. 

By  being  raw,  the  ftomack  they  of- 
fend. 

But  comfort  (otherwife)  doth  them 
attend. 

Drink  after  pears,  and  after  apples, 
ufe 

The  courfe  that  nature  Ao  way  can 
rcfufe.' 


Si   cerafum    comedas,  tlbi  confert 

grand  ia  dona. 
Kxpqrgat  ftomachum,  nucleus  lapi- 

dem  tibi  tollit. 
Hinc  ibelior  toto  corpore  fanguis  in- 

eft. 


By  eating  ch^ries,  great  good  doth 
arife. 

To  fuch  as  ufe  the|n>  for  the  learned 

wife 
Say,  that  they  purge  the  ftomack, 

and  befide, 
The  broken  ftoncs  and  kernels  have 

been  tried. 
To  break  the  bladder  ftone,  breed 

wholefome  bloud, 
To  faf  and  feed  the  bocty  they  be 

good. 


Vrigida  (nnt,kaant,multum  profunt 
tibi  pruna. 


Prunes  cool  and  loofe  the  body  very 

kindly, 
No  way  offenfive,  but  to  health  are 

friendly. 
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THK  ORIMHAL  LATIIT. 

Perfica  cnm  mufto  vobisdattar  ordine 
jofto 

Suinere,  fie  eft  mos  nacibus  focian- 
do  racemos. 

Paffala  noo  fpleni,  toffi  valet,  eft  bo- 
na renL 


DR.  aOLLAND'i  TftAVSLATION. 

Muft  or  fweet  wine,  with  peaches  We 

fliould  drink, 
EUe  harm  will  happen  by  them,  ai 

moft  think. 
And  fliew  good  reafon^  why  it  fliould 

be  fo. 
With  dry  old  nnts  a  nufih  ftiU  muft 

go; 

Becaufe  in  cooling  they. are  dull  and 
flow. 

Yet  raifins  hurt  the  fpkcn  by  opila* 
tion: 

As  nnts  are  divers,  ani  caufe  inflam- 
mation. 


Scropha,  tumor,  glandes,  ficus  cata.- 

plafmati'  cedunt, 
lunge  papaver  ei,  confrada  foristra- 

hit  ofla. 


The  evill  that  is  tcarmed  by  the 

fwine. 
Under  the  chin  doth  to  the  throat  en<* 

cline; 
Swellings,  boyls,  kernels,  all  thefe 

holpen  are. 
If  you  a  plaifter  made  of  figs  prepare. 
But  if  the  bmc  with  poppy  ming^d 

be. 
Broke-bones  it  knits  and  ftreogtheat 

perfedly. 


Vermiculos  Tcneremque  facit,   fed 
cttilibet  obftat. 


Both  lice  and  luft  by  figs  engender- 
ed are. 

Of  thofe  corrupting  humours  they 
prepare. 


Multiplicant  miftum^  ventrem  dant 

mefpila  ftridum, 
Mefpila  dura  phuent,  fed  mollia  funt 

meliora* 


Medlars  do  bring  very  much  in- 

creafe. 
And  loofiiefle  in  the  beUy  makes  to 

ceafe: 
The  hardeft  medlars  therein  you  may 

ufe. 
But  get  to  nourifli :  then  the  fofteft 

chufe. 
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TBI  asieiNAft  LATIN. 

Provocat  vrioam  miliVDm,  citd  fo- 
luic,  Sc  Inflat. 


BR.  B0I.ZAVD*9  TRAllStATION. 

Muil  do^eh  provQke  much  urine,  end 

fome  fay, 
It  doth  inflate,  and  qaickl]f  fcours 

away.. 


CnSM  bttitipres  frtitrit  certifia,  tires 
Prxftat,  &  augmentat  carnem,  ge- 

neratqoe  c^<nrem. 
ProTocat  urinam,  ventrezB  qnoque 

niollit,  &  inflat. 
Frigidat  &  modicam.    Sed  pins  de- 

ficcataeettnh. 
Frigidat,  emaceratque,  melanclieiiam 

dat,  fperma  minorat, 
Siccos  infcftat  nervos,  &  pingma  fic- 

cat. 


By  drinking  ale  or  beer  groiTe  hu- 
mors grow, 

Strength  is  augmented,  bloud  and 
flefli  alfo 

Encreafeth  dayly,  urine  they  do  pro- 
cure, 

Enflate  the  belly,  as  the  Iearn*d  af- 
fure. 

And  furthermore,  of  vinegar,  they 

fay. 

Although  it  drieth,  yet  it  cools  his 

way 
In  paiTage,  and  it  makes  one  lean 
Being  received  falling,  fo  1  mean. 
It    caufeth  melancholy,  harms  the 

feed 
.Of  generation,    and  doth    ihaking 

breed. 
Lean  folk  it  hurreth,  drying  up  their 

bloud. 
And  unto  fat  folks,  greatly  doth  no 

good. 


Rapa  joYat  ftomachum,  noyit  produ- 
cere  ventuip, 

Pro¥o«at    urinam,    praeftatque   in 

dente  ruinam. 
Si  maid  codla  datur,  tibi  torfio  lie 

generatur. 


Tumeps  dohurtihe  llomack,breadeth 

wind, 
Provoketh  urine,  as  by  proof  we  find. 
They  comfort  fight,  but  yet  the  teeth 

offend,  0 ' 

And  gripes  into  the  belly  they  do 

fend. 


Veotnm  fa^pe  rapis,  fi  tu  vir  vivere 
rapif. 


I  Rapes  are  the  bell  to  nourilh,  fo 

fome  fay. 
And  for  our  urine  they  do  clenfo  the 
way. 

Ba 
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TBI  OKIOIHAL  LATIW. 

£gericiir  tard^  cor,  concoqttitur  qoo- 

qae  dor^. 
Sic  quoqne  TentricnliUy  tamen  exte- 

riorm  probantur. 
Reddit  lingaa  bonum  nutrimentum 

medicinz. 
CoDcoda  fiKilis  polmo  eft,  ctt6  labi- 

tor  ipfe. 
Eft  melius  cercbmm  gallinae,  qtiatn 

reUqnorum. 


DR.  Holland's  TRANSLAtioN. 

Prefcriptions  for  the  inwards  of  • 

beaft. 
The  heart  is  held  bat  hardly  to  di^ 

gcft. 
The  maw  is  of  like  nature,  Pow  ia 

defcent, 
Anfl  dierefore  is  no  wholefom  notdh 

ment. 
The  tongae  is  faid  to  be  of  good  di- 

geftion. 
And  therefore  is  allow'd  in  on^  re- 

fedion. 
The  like  opinion  of  the  lights  we 

hold,   ' 
Though  nature  is  fometime  by  them 

contrord. 
Of  brains,  a  hcn*8  is  bcft  of  all  to  eat. 
And  thofe  of  chickens  are  n^oft  whole- 
fom meat. 


$emen  fc^niculi  pellit  fpiracula  culi. 


Of  fenell-feed,  our  learned  phyfitlans 

fay, 
For  breaking  wind,  it  makes  a  ready 

way. 


Bis  duo  dat  marathrum,  febres  fugat, 

atque  vcnenum, 
£t  purgat  ftomachum,  lumen  quoque 

reddit  acatum. 


Four  vertues  in  the  fenell  are  al- 
lowed, 

It  quails  the  ague,  when  it  g^wes  to 
proud, 

Poyfon  it  foon  expels,  th6  ftomack 
cheareth, 

Sharpens  the  fight,  and  comfortably^ 
cleareth. 
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td'e  original  latin. 

^endat  vifum,  ftomachum  confor- 

tat  anifum. 
C^opia  dulcoris  anifi  fit  melioris. 


SR.  Holland's  translation. 

Anni-feeds  for  th«  ftomack  whole- 

fom  are, 
And  qul(;kneire  of  the  eye^fight  they 

prepare. 
In   fweetnelTe,  goodnefie,  look  how 

they  eiceed, 
Thi  better  bloud,  and  humours  ftiO 
I   .  they  breed. 


SI  icfuor  emanat,  fpodium  fumptum 
cit6  fanat. 


If  flux  of  bloud  at  any  time  abound^ 
Spodium  doth  iliftantly  that  flux  coii^ 
found. 


Gaudet  hepar  fpodio,  mace  tor,  cere- 

brum  quoque  mofcho, 
J^ulmo  liqniritia,  fpleo^  caput  iloma- 

chufque  galanga. 
Vas  condiment!  prsponi  debet  eden- 

ti. 
Sal  vims  refugat,  redd  infipidumque 

faporat. 
Non  fapit   efca    probd^  quae    datur 

abfque  fale. 
Urunt  res  falfx  vifum,  femenque  mi- 

norant, 
£t  generant  icabiem,  pruritum,  five 

vigorem* 


Spodiuln  the   liver   worthily  doth 

pleafe. 
And  mace  the  heart,  if  ought  do  it 

diieafe. 
Mulk  is  a  wondrous  comfort  to  thjB 
-    brain, 
And  ly  coris  keeps  the  lights  from  any 

pain. 
Gallingale  helps  the  ftomack,  capers 

the  fpleen, 
All^thefe  are  wholefome  phyiick,  as 

I  ween.   - 
Concerning  fauce  that  doth  our  tabic 

fit. 
Salt  is  commended  beil  by  iacn  o£ 

wit. 
Poyfon  it  doth  refill,  makes  favoury 

meat, 
Wh^ts  on  the  ftomack  with  defire  to 

eat ; 
For  without  fait,  our  food  can  yeeld 

no  taft. 
Yet  over-falted,  meats  ar^  bad  re- 

paft. 
They  inflate  the  face,  dimmifli  na-i 

tures  feed. 
Itch,  fcabs,  and  puihes,  they  do  dail^ 

breed. 
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TH£  OgXGINAL  LATIH. 

Sal  prlmd  poni  debet,  primoque  re- 

poni, 
"i^n  bene  m^nfa  tibi  ponitur  abfqtte 

fale. 


DR.  IIOI.LANO*8  T|LANII.AT10tf* 

Salt  ihoukl  be  firft  upon  the  tabic 

fet. 
And  laft  tan*e  off,  when  we  have 
I      done  with  meat. 


Hi  fervore  vigent  tres,  falfus,  ama- 

rus,  aciitus. 
Algct  acctofus,  fie  ftipans,  ponticus 

atque 
Un<5luf,&  infipiclu8,dulci«  dattcmpe- 

ramciitum. 


Three  kind  of  tads  do  foon  the 
body  heat. 

Salt,  bitter,  {harp,  and  divers  harms 
beget 

Three  other  favours  cool  in  mode- 
rate kind. 

Tart,  flipticall,  and  pontick,  as  I 
find. 

Three  more,    unfavcM-y,    undluous, 

>    and  fweet, 

Nor  heat,  nor  cool,  and  therefore 
held  mod  meet. 


Bis  duo  vippa  facit,  mundat  denies, 

dat  acutum 
Vifum  :  quod  minus  efl  implet,  mi- 

nuit  quod  abundat. 


Four  benefits  come  by  our  fops  in 

wine, 
They  purge  the  teeth,  they  make 

them  clean  and  fine. 
They  (harp  the  fight,  canfe  g6od  di- 

geftion. 
Remove    fuperfluous    things,    that 

breed  infeAion. 


Omnibus  adfuetam  jubeo  fervare  diae« 

tam.  ' 

Quod  fie  efle  probo,  ni  fit  mutare 

necefiie. 
Hippocrates  teflis,  quoniam  fequitur 

siala  peflis. 


To  keep  a  cuftomary  dyet,  is  the  beft. 
Both  for  our  health,  and  for  mild  na- 
tures reft. 
Ctfftome  obfervM,  we  may  not  light- 
ly leave, 
I  A  dietarie  ciiftome  will  receive 
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TUB  OEICUNAL  LATIN, 

li^fwrtior  haec  meu  eft  medicfns,  certa 

dizta, 
Quam  fi  non  cures,  fatu2  regis,  Si 

mtili  curas. 


DR.  BOLLAliD*S  TRAMSbATIOK. 

No  giddy  iiii|»ejrfe6l)0D«    Grave  Hy- 
pocratei 

Gives  good  advice,  for  health  and 

natures  eafe. 

It  is  a  better  way  to  cure  by  dyet, 
Then  lavilhnelTc,  which  bringrs  all 

out  of  quiet. 
He  that  is  carelefTefor  his  proper  good. 
By  fuch  a  one,  no  danger  is  withftood. 


Quale,  quid,  &  quando,  quantum, 

quotxes,  ubi,  reSa 
Debent  h«c  medico  in  vidus  ratione 

notan, 
Ne  male  conveniens  ingrediatur  iter. 


Six  things  in  dyet  (hould  oblerve^be, 
Firft,  to  refpe<5l:  the  food  in  quality. 
Next,  what  it  is  in  fubftance ;  and 

withall. 
What  time  forminiftration  beft  doth 

fell. 
Fourthly,    the  quantity'  requires  a 

care; 
Fifthly,  how  oft  we  fhould  the  fame 

prepare. 
Laftly,  the   place  is  not  amifle  to 

know. 
And  where  fuch  dyet  beft  we  may 

beftow. 


Jus  caulis  foiuit,  cujus  fubftantia  ftrin- 

git, 
Utraque  quando  datur,  venter  laxare 

paratur. 


Broth  made  of  cole- worts  doth  both 

loofe  and  bind, 
According  as  their  nature  is  inclined : 
Yet  if  the  broth  and  fubftance  both 

you  take,  ' 
Digeftion  the  more  follid  they  will 

make. 


Dixerunt  maluam  veteres,  qu6d  mol- 

liat  aluum. 
Hujus  radices  rafse  foluunt  tibi  feces* 
Vttluam  moverunt,  &  fluxum  fxpe 

dedcrunt. 


Malowes  tlie  belly  much  do  moUifie, 
And  their  roots  fhaven,  phyfick  doth 

apply : 
For  found  purgation;  hereof  I  am  furc. 
The  menftruous  flux. in  women  they 

procure. 
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Merititur  mentha,  H  fit  dcpellcre  len- 

u. 
Ventris  lumbncos,  ftotnachi  Termef* 

i[ue  nocivof. 


DR.  Holland's  translation. 

Mint  were  bely*<l»  if  it  ihould  waz^ 

the  might, 
The  ftoraack,  worms,  and  belly  to 

kill  quite. 
A<  worm-wood  juyce,  it  works  in 

operation, 
And  18  to  health  a  foveraiga  prefer- 

vation. 


Cur  nu)riatus  homo,  cuifalvia  crefcit 
in  horto  ? 

Contra  vim  mortis  non  eft  medica- 
mea  in  hortis. 

Salvia  confortat  nervos,  manuumque 
ti^emorem 

Toilet,  &  ejus  ope  febris  acuta  fugit. 

Salvia,  caftoriumque,  lavehdula,  pri- 
mula vcris. 

Naflurtium  Athanafia  hsec  fanant 
paralytica  membra, 

Salvia  fulvatrix  naturae  conciliatrix. 


Why  fliould  man  dy  (fo   doth  the 

fentence  fay,) 
When  fage  g^ows  in  his  garden  day 

by  day  ? 
An^yet  all  garden- phifick  not  pre- 

vailes. 
When  deaths  ftcrn  power  our  chiefeft    ,• 

health  aiTdih, 
Sage   comforteth    the    nerves  both 

fweet  and  kindly. 
The  palfie-fliaking  hands  it  helpeth 

friendly. 
His  power  is  foveraign  gainft  an  ague 

fit, 
Sage  and  the  beaver  ftone,  by  learn- 
ed writ. 
Lavender  arid  the  primc-rofe  of  the 

fpring, 
Taniey    and  water-creflTes   comfort 

bring, 
To  all  fuch  members  as  the  palfie 

ihake. 
When  in  the  very  greateft  kind  thejT 

quake. 
Sage  doth  both  councell  and  keep  na- 
ture found, 
V/here  fage  then  groweth ,  happy  is 
the  ground. 
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HobilitaB  nitae   haec»  qo^  lomina 

reddat  acuta.' 
Auxilio  nitflB  vir  qutppd  videbii  acu- 

tl. 
Cnida  comefta  rscent  ocnlos  caligine 

purgat. 
'Rttta  Tiris  minaic  venef em,  mulieri- 

bus  addit. 
Ruta  facit  caftum,  dat  lumen,  &  in- 

gerit  aflum. 
Coda  &  ruta  facit  de  pulicibua  Joca 

tuta« 


DB.   HOLLAKO^S  TtANStATION. 

Needs  muft  we  call  rew  noble,  by 

due  right, 
fiecaufe  it  clears  and  perfe^eth  the 

fight. 
Camall  deilres  (in  men)  it  doth  ap- 

peafe. 
But  yet  to  women  giveth  no  fuch 

cafe. 
Rew-water  fprinkled  in  the  houfei 

kills  all  the  fleas, 
Rew,  as  it  caufeth  chaility,  it  whett 

the  wit,  J 

And  for  the  eye-fight  ^wajrs  coux<te4 
I     fit; 


Be  cepis  medici  son  cdnfentire  vu 

dentiir, 
Fellitis  non  efle  booas,  ait  ipfe  Gale- 

nus, 
Phlegmaticis  verb  multum  putat  efle 

falubreis. 
Non  modicum  fanas  Afclepius  adferit 

illas, 
Przfertim    flomacho,   pulchrumque 

creare  colorem. 
Contritis  cepis  loca  denudata  capillis 
Sspe  fricans,  capitis  poteris  reparare 

decorem. 


Onyons  (inphyfick)  winneth  no  con- 
fent. 

To  cholerick  foike,  they  are  no  nutri- 
ment 

By  Galens  rule.  Such  as  £egmaticlc 
are, 

A  ilomack  good  in  them  they  do  pre- 
pare. 

Weak  appetites  they  comfort;  and 
the  face, 

With  cheerf^uU  colour  evermore  they 
grace. 

And  when  the  head  is  naked  left  of 
hair, 

Onyons  (being  Ibd  ot  ftamp*d)  agaio 
repair. 


wir'^'i^m 


>lppofitas  perhibent  morfus  curare 

caninos, 
£1  ultjB  cum  melle  prius  fuerint  et 

aceto. 


A  mad  dogs  bydng  may  recured  be. 
With  onyons,  hony,  viaegar#  thefe 
three. 
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Eft  modifnm  graniuuy  ficcunii  cali- 

dumque  fioapl, 
Dat  iachryvMSy  pargatque  caput,  to^ 

Utque  vencnum. 


DR.  HOLLAND  •  YBAMt&ATlOKr. 

Though  nraftwdF^ed  it  held  tht 

finalleft  gratn^ 
Hit  poweif  uU  heat  and  lUcsgth  i»iittt 

in  Tain. 
By  caufing  cean»  ifc  pwiges  w«U  the 

brain, 
And  takes  away  infe&ing  poyfonoua 

pain. 


Crapnla  difcutitur,  capitis  dolor,  at-  j  The  heavy  head-ach,  and  that  kk- 
V  q^negravedo,  fomepain, 

Purpurcam  violam  dicunt  curare  ca-     Which  drunken  furfciting  doth  much 
<^ucos.  conftrain: 

The  fmell  of  violets  doth  foon  allay. 
And  cures  the  falling-ficknefle,  as 
fome  iay. 


^grls  dat  fomnum,  vomitam  quo- 

que  tollit  &  ufum. 
lilius  femen  coUcis  cum  mclle  mede- 

tur, 
£t  tuifim  veterem' curat  fi  faepe  biba- 

tur: 
Frigus  pulmonis  pellit,  ventrifque  tn- 

morem. 
Omnibus  &  morbis  ea  Cubvenk  arti- 

culorum. 


The  nettle  foveraign  is  in  his  degrcTt 
It  cbufeth  fleep  in  bodies  fick  that 

be.    . 
Calling  or  vomiting  it  clears  away. 
And  flegme  that  hurteth  nature  day 

by  day. 

An  ancient  cough  it  quickly  doth 

prevent, 
For  flegme  thereby  is  foon  difpatcht 

and  fpent. 

It  cures  the  chollick,  a  moft  cruell 
pain, 

Difeafes  in  the  joynts  it  doth  re- 
train. 

Cold  in  the  lights,  the  bellies  tu- 
mors too. 

And  other  harms  the  nettle  doth  iin« 
do. 

Some  fay  befide,  that  it  doth  cure 
the  gout. 

Though  divers  do&ors  thereof  make 
fome  doubt. 
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If ^flopus  purg^ns  herba  tSt  e  pe&ore 

phlegma, 
A4-  pulmonis  opus  cum  mclle  co- 

qaenda  jugata. 
Viiltibus  eximium  fertur   prasftare 

colorem. 


DR.  HO^^AND's  TftANSLATlON. 

Hyfop  a  purging  herb  is  beld  te  be. 

And  flegme  from  forth  the  bread 
it  lendcth  free. 

Being  fod  with  honeyi  then  it  com- 
fort fends 

The  (lomaek,  and  the  lungs  it  much 
befriends. 

Purgeth  the  lights  from  flegme,  and 
addes  a  grace, 

By  a  moft  clear  complexion  to  the 
face. 


Appofitum  cancris  tritum  cum  melle 

medetur. 
Cum  vino  potum  lateris  fedare  dolo- 

.rem 
Sxpe  folet,  tritam  (i  ne&is  defuper 

herbam, 
Saepe  folet  vomitum»  ventremq^e  tc- 

nere  folutum. 


Cher^ill  or  cinquefoyi,  call  it  which 
you  will. 

Being  fleept  with  honey  doth  a  can- 
ker kill, 

Drink  it  with  wine,  the  belly-ach  it 
healeth. 

And  doth  aflwage  inflation  where  it 
fwelleth. 

Laftly,  when  laik  or  vomit  (hall  o^ 
preffc. 

The  power  thereof  doth  heat,  and 
makes  to  ceafe. 


Inula  campant  reddit  prsecordia  fa- 

na. 
Cum  fucco  rutae  fuccus  fi  fumitur 

ejus, 
Affirmant  ruptis  qudd  profit  potio 
-  talis. 


Of  enula  campana  thus  we  fay. 

It  cheers  the  heart,  expelling  grief 

away. 
The  jnyce  of  rew,  and  this  fo  well 

agree, 
That  they  are  good  for  fuch  as  bur- 

fien  be. 
Wine  made    thereof    doth   dearlhy 

clenfe  the  breft, 
Ezpelleth  wind,  and  helps  well  to  dt^ 

gcft. 


ih 
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Cum  vino  nigrftm  chokram  potata 

repellit, 
Appofitam  veterem   dicunt    fedare 
'  •  podagram. 


DR.  Holland's  TRANsLATioiif. 
Hill-wort,   or   pcncriall    ftcept   Ul 


wine. 


Purgeth  bbck  choller,  as  the  learn*lt 

divine. 
Befide,  Our  elders  fay,  and  make  n^ 

doubt. 
That  it  melts  flegme,   and  deerly 

cures  the  gowt. 


lllius  fuiccus  crises  retlnere  flucntes 
lllitus  adferitur,  dentifque  levare  do- 

lorem* 
Lichenas  Aiccus  purgat  cum  melle 

perundus. 


Of  water-crefTes,  mod  opinions  faj« 
Hair  they  retain,  whetf  it  doth  fall 

away. 
The  tooth-ach  that  tormenteth  grieu 

voufly. 
They  give  thereto  a  prefent  remedy^ 
They  cleanfc  all  (kales  that  cleave 

unto  the  flcin. 
If  honey  to  the  oyntment  you  pat  in. 


Cxcatis  pullis  hac  lumina  mater  hi^ 
•,  rundo 

(Plinius  lit  fcripfit)  quamvis  fint  eru- 
ta^  reddit. 


Young  fwallows  that  are  blind,  and 

lack  their  fight, 
The  danim^  (by  cclendine)  doth  give 

them  light. 
Therefore    (with  Plinie)   we    may 

boldly  fay, 
Celendine  for  the  fight  is  good  al- 

way. 


lA. 


Auribus  infiifus  vermes  fuccus  necat 

ejus. 
Cortex  verrucas  in  aceto  coda  refol- 

vit. 
Hujus  ilos  fumptus  in  aqul  frigef- 

ceie  cogit 
Inilindfcus  veneris  cundtos  acres  ill- 

mulames. 
£t  iic  deficcat,  ut  nulla  creatio  fiat. 


The  juyce  of  willow  put  into  the  ear. 
Doth  kill  the  worms  which  are  cn- 

gendred  there. 
The  rind  of  willow  fed  in  vinegar. 
For  talking  warts  away,  the  mdft  pre- 
fer. 
Let    teeming-women    caft  willow- 

flowrs  away, 
Becaufe  they  hinder  child-birth  witfe 
deUy. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  I^ATIN.  . 

Qonfoitare  crocum  dizcmnt  ezhila- 

jLitot  defedos  refid^ue,  hepar  re- 
panitqae. 


DR.  Holland's  trawslation. 

Saffron  doth  gbd  the  heart  beiof 

fick  and  ill. 
But  yet  too  moch  endangereth  (# 

kill, 
DefeAiYc  members  it  doth  comfort 

kindly : 
And  next,  reftores  the  liver  very 

friendly. 


Heddit  fcecimdas  manfom  per  fspe 

puellas, 
Manantemq^  potes  naris  retinere 

cruorem, 
Ungas  fi  nares  intus   medicamioe 

talL 


Leeks  if  their  property  is  not  belyde: 
To  make   young  women   fruitfoli 

hath  been  tryde. 
Befide,  they  ftint  the  bleeding  at  the 

nofe; 
I  In  greateft -violence,  as  fomefuppod;.' 


Qn5>d  piper  eft  nigrum,  son  eft  dif- 

folvere  pigrum. 
PUegmata  purgabit,  conco6lricem> 

que  juvabit, 
Leucopiper  ftomacho  prodeft,  tulfi- 

que,  dolorique 
Utile,  praBveniet  motom,  febrifquc 

pgorem. 


Black  pepper  in  diflblvii^g  is  not  116W^ 
But  quickly    purgeth     fiegm^    a§ 

many  know, 
Bedde,  t'is  rery  goo4  to  help  digef* 

tion, 
Whdn  other  things  may  fail  that  ar^ 

in  queftion. 
White  pepper,  to  the  ftomack  com* 

fort  'fends. 
And  many  wayes  it  froq;i  the  cougl^ 

defends. 
For  divers  griefes  it  yeeldeth  good 

prevention. 
And  with  a  feaver  ftands  ^n  ftout 

contention. 


ao 
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£t  mox  poft  efcam  dormire,  oiinilf ue 

movefiy 
Ifta  gravare  ibknt  aodkus,  ebrietaf- 

que. 


D&.  liOLLAN»'9  TftAHStAtlOK. 

If  after  mMl  we  fall  to  faddefi  flecpr 
Our  food  from  all  digeftioD  it  doth 

keep* 
Over-much  moYing  is  hmtful  too. 
And  drunkemiefie  doth  moft  of  all 

undo. 
In  all  thefe,  let  us  uie  difcrcet  for- 
bearing, 
Being  enemies  that  do  offend  our' 
I     hearing. 


Motus,  longa  fames,  vomstus,  percuf- 

fio,  cafus, 
Sbiietas,  frigus,  tinnitum  cauiat  in 

auBC. 


Leng-faftiDgy  vomiting,  and  fudden 
fear. 

Are  hurtfoU  to  the  organ  of  the  ear. 

Blowes,  falles,  and  drunkenneffe  are 
even  as  iU, 

And  is  fo  cold,beIeeye  me  if  you  will. 

Such  as  would  noifes  in  the  ear  pre- 
vent. 

To  Ihun  all  thefe,  think  it  good  do-, 
cument. 


Bftfaiea^  visa,  Vemi9,  veotw,  pifer, 

aliia,  fumus, 
f  orrum  cum  ed^is,  foba,  len^.  fletuP 

^e,iinapi, 


[Bathing,  wine,  women,  boyflrous 

i    wind, 

I  To  harm  the  eye-fight  always  arc 

inclin'd. 
The  like  doth  pepper,  garlick,  duft. 

ing  Imoak, 
Leeks,  onyons,  lentils,  draw  the  fight 

aflope. 
And  dims  it  as  beans  do.  Sich  as  ufc 
^   weeping, 
I  would  not  have  mine  eyes  in  their 

moid  keeping. 
Muftard,  and  gazing  much  againft 

the  fun. 
The  fight  thereby  is  utterly  undone. 
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M,  cottafqne,  ignis,  labor  idos,  acn- 

mina,  pulvis, 
Ifia  nocent  ocolis,  fed  vigilare  magis. 


DR.  Holland's  trai^slation. 

The  violence  of  lAft  in  hot  define, 
Spoyles  them  outright,  and  looking 

on  the  fire. 
Extremity  of  laboar  hurts  tke  eye. 
And  the  leaft  blows,  blood-fliot  it  in- 

ilantly.  ' 

Tart  and  fiiarp  fauces  needs  ofiend 

them  muft. 
As  alfo  walking  in  a  windie  dulL 
The  laft  is  too  much  watching ;  thefc, 

believe  me, 
Avoyd,  and  then  thine  eye-fight  wiU 

not  grieve  thee. 


Fcenkulns,  verbenaj-rofa.  Be  chelido- 

nia,  ruta, 
Snbveniunt  oculis  dira  caligine  prei^ 

fis. 
Mam  ez  iilis  aqua  fit,  qust  lumina 

reddit  acuta. 


Of  fenell,  vcrvein,  rofet,  cekndine. 
With  rew;  among  them,  water  Hilled 

fine. 
They  are  moft  wholefpme  for  to  dear 

the  eyen. 


Sac  denies  ferva^  porrorum  collige 
grana. 

Ure  cum  hyofcyamo  fimul,  utere  ju- 
re decenti. 

Per  fie  chonion  &fumum  cape  dente 
femotum. 


To  cure  the  tooth-ach,  take  the  feed 

of  leeks. 
When  that  fell  pain  annoyes  and 

fwels  the  cheeks  x 
But  feed  of  hen-bane  muft  be  mizt 

among. 
And  bum  them  b6th  to  make  the 

fmoke  more  firong. 
Hold  thy  mouth  ore,  and  fo  receive 

the  fume. 
The  pain  it  flakes,  and  worms   in 

teeth  confume,  *  ^ 

If  through  a  tufincll  you  tht  finoke 

aifume. 


RBOIUEN  BANITATIS  SALERNI. 


Tit  «miOIHAL  t. 


Kbs,  oleom,  frtgtu  ctpicitqne,  an- 
Af  p«mDm  cntdmn  f^iqnt  hon^iiiem 


Nuu,  ofl,  aad  cold,whichftTikci  in- 
to the  head, 

Iclei,  and  raw  applet,  drinking  bte 
towardi  bed ; 

By  all  thefe  hoarfeneffe  in  the  »oyce 
i>  bred. 


Jejmu,  vipla,  caleai  dape,  tuque  la- 

{nfpiia  calidnm, modicum b'iI>e,cotn- 

Hxc  bene  tu  fcrra,  li  ni  depelterc 

theatna. 
Si  float  ad  pefliu,  dicatnr  rbeuma  ca. 

Jti  ad  faucea,  branchos,  li  ad  oareii 

eftncoTfta. 


ure  fading,  watchlr.gs,  if  the  ihenin 

poffeffe  thee. 
Hot  meal!  and  driuki  ^Tojd,  they 

not  redrelFe  thee. 
Labour  thy  body,  and  thy  breath  re> 

'□jpiie  warm  air,  if  the  caiharre  dp 

pain. 
Beware  □f.drioLing  much,  it  dot]i 

olTiind, 
Thefe  (gainD  all  rbeumei)  to  thee  I 

do  commend. 
To  know  thefe  rheumei,  thii  i>  an 
□bfervation, 
f  to  the  brell  they  flaw  !□  exalta- 


Th'are  cali'd  calharri.   But  rDnning 

through  the  nofi:. 
Its  called  corifa;  othen  (ay,  the  pofe. 
When  by  the  neck  it  doth  it  felf  cnii. 

vay. 
They  Cearm  it  btancbui,  ai  phyli- 


Y 


^ntipigmentum,  fulphiiT  milcete  OK- 


\ 


nick  call. 
Remember  tc 


EG  brimftone  there. 
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Hit  decet  appooi  cakem,  conj^geia^ 

pani, 
((utnor  luBc  mifee,  commiztis    «&• 

toor  iftit 
Fiftah  0BntiiF,  qnttdlr  ck  hit  fi  xe. 

plcatvr. 


DK.  HOLIiAirB^t  TIAII8L4TIOII. 

White  Hme  «ad  fope;  thefe  four  by 

wayof  plaifter,* 
Are  able  anj  fiflula  to  maifter* 
Obferre  thefe  four   then,  if   thou 

.  wonldft  be  curM, 
Many  (thereby)  of  hel^  haw  been 
aforU 


Offibut  tt  denii,  bit  centeniiqiie  no* 

▼enis, 
Conftat  homo,  denit  bit  dentibut  & 

daodeni^ 
fez  tercentenit  dedet  fes^ninqneqiie 


The  bonet,  the  teeth,  and  veynt  that 

are  in  man, 
The  author  here  doth  number,  ath« 

can. 
Two  huflidred  nineteen  bonet  agree. 

fome  men. 
Two  hundred  forty-eighlt,  fiuth  A^- 

cen. 
Numbring  die  teeth,  (bme«  Vwo  and 

thirty  hold. 
Yet  four  of  them  by  othert  are  con- 

trold. 
Becaufe  fome  lack  thoTe  teeth  fiand 

«laft  behind 
In  child-hood.     Others   till   their 

greateft  age  they  find. 
The  grindert,  and  dnales,  quadrupli. 
And  them  above,  beneath  called  Ca« 

nini. 
That  grind,  diat  cut,  and  hardeft 

thmgt  do  break. 
And  thofe  calM  Senfut.  Nature  theib 

befpeak 
To  grind  mant  fiiod.    The  veynt  in 

man  we  count. 
Three  hundred  fizty-five,  whisb  few 

furmoint. 


Vol.  tit 
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Qnatuor  humores  m  homiB*  coi|iore 

conftanty 
,  Sanguis  oun  diderft»  phlegaia  melin- 

cholia. 
Terra 'tnelancholidt^  a^ua  confertor 

pkttttc, 
Aer  fanguineis,  ignea  vis  ckokns. 


Dft.  a^LLAHB't  r»A«ai.ATMir. 
Four  hMMiirtiBmuw'liodf  «liv»y» 

are, 
M«ttdk  oholev,  Hegp^t  md»nch«ly» 

And  compare 
Thde,  unto  tMo  foor  fevenll  eto* 

ments. 
Whereof  they  are  continnall  prefi- 

denct. 
To   earth    melancholjTi   to  water 

flegme, 
The  ayr  to'hloud,  chpler  to  fire  ex* 

tream. 


Hiunidaaeft  Xaogui%  calet  &  vis  aeris 

'    iUi. 

Alget  ^hlegma,  hunietq.6e,  iUi  fie  co* 

|»a  aquofa  eft. 
Sicca  calet  cholera,  U  fie  ^  fit  fiibi-' 

lata. 
*^igens  ficca  mehaeholia  efL,  tenac 

adfijnilata. 


The  blond  is  hot  and  moyft,  like  t» 

the  ayr, 
And  therefore  therewith  carryeth 

beftcomparok 
Flegme  cold  and  moyft,  even  in  his 

duefeft  matter, 
Bearing  his  bed  refemblance  with 

the  water. 
Sullen  is  melancholy,  cold  and  dry. 
And  to  the  earth  it  felf  doth  beft  apply. 
But  choUr  being  hot  and  dry,  defirea 
To  meet  (he  cares  not)  with  how 

many  fires* 


Matura  pingnea  iftifunt  atque  jocan- 

'tes, 

Rumorefque  novos  cupiunt  audire 

frequenter. 
Hos  Venus  &  Bacchus  dele^ait,  fer^ 

cula,riruf. 


To  fanguine  men,  nature  hath  much 

commended,  . 
FifH,  with  a  jocond  fpirit  they  are 

attended. 
Defirons  ho  hear  tales  and  novelties. 
Women,  nor  wine,  thipy  gladly  not 

defpife. 
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St  bck  hot  hihresy  &  dokia  rerba 

loquentes. 
Omiibiislu  fiadiit.lid^iki  funt,  & 

ma^apti. 
<^a]ibet  ex.  caola  non  hotlacite  excL 

tat  in. 
l^argna,  amans,  hilarii,  ridem,  rnbei- 

^e  coloria. 
Cautana,  camofiUy  £iti«  andaz,  atque 

fccoigoiu.  ' 


I 
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Their  looks  are  chearfnU  and  their 
hngaage  fweet, 

F6r  any  ftody  they  are  prone  and 
meet. 

No  common  matter  kinoes  axiger't 
fire. 

Contentions  company  they  not  de- 
fire. 

They  are  liberall  loving  mirthfull: 

and  benigne, 
Fleihy  and  fat,  capring  and  apt  to 

fing. 
No  muddy  countenance,  but  imiling 

chear, 
And  bold  enough,  as  caufes  may  ap-< 

pear. 


Phlegma  dabit  vires  modicas»  latof- 

qae^  brevefque. 
Phlegma  fa^cit  piogueis,  fanguis  r^> 

dit  mediocres. 
Ocia  non  ftiidio  tradont,  fed  corpora 

fomno. 
Scnfus  hebes,  tardus  motus  pigritia 

Ibnmus. 
Hie  fomnolentos,  piger,  ^fputaminc 

pknos. 
Eft  httic  fenfus  hebes,  pinguis,  facie 

color  albas. 


Men  that  be  flegmatick,  are  weak  of 

nature. 
Moil  c«nn;ionly  of  thick  and  ftubbed 

ftature. 
And  fatnefle  overtaketh  them  amain. 
For  they  are  ilochfull,  and  can  take 

no  pain. 
Their  fences  are  but  dull,  fiiallow- 

and  flow. 
Much  given  to  fleep,  whtnce  can  no 

goodncfs  grow. 
They  often  fpct :  yet  natures  kind 

direAion, 
Hath  bleft  them  with  a  competent 

complexion. 


£ft  humor  cbolcrs,  qui  competit  im- 

petuofis, 
Hoc   genus  eft    hominnm  cupienf 

praecellere  cunAis. 


Choler,  is  fuch  an  humor  ai  afpire^. 
With  moft  impetuous^  infolent  d& 

fires, 
He  covets  to  excell  all  other  men, 

Ca 
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Hi  leviter  difcunt,  multum  come- 
done,  cit6  crefcunt. 

Inde  &  magnanimi  Aint,  hrgi,  fum- 
ma  pctentes. 

Hirfntut,  fallax,  ira(cen«,  prodigut, 
audax. 

Allutus,  gracilis,  ficciu,crocei^ue  co- 
lons. 


DR.  HOLLAND^  TKAlTttATION. 

His  mind  outfteps  beyond  a  king^ 

domes  ken. 
Lightly  he  learns^  eats  much,  wad 

foon  grows  tall. 
Magnanimous,  and  fonewliat  prodi- 
gal!. 
Soon  movM  to  anger  though  upoa 

no  caufe. 
His  own  will  is  hi^  reafons  largeft 

laws. 
Subtile  and  crafty,  felcfiime  fpeaking 

fair, 
A  wafling  unthrift,  overgrown  with 

hair. 
Bold-fpirited,  and  yet  but  lean  aad 

dry. 
His  flcin  mod  ufual  of  a  (affron  die. 


Reftat  adhoc  triftis  chojerz  fubftan- 

tia  nigraf, 
Quae  rcddit  pravos,  pertriftes,  pauca 

loquentes. 

Hi  vigilant  ftudiis,  nee  mens  efhde- 

dita  fomno, 
Servant  propofitum,  iibi  nil  reputant 

fore  tutum. 
Invtdus,  &  trifti»,  cupidus,  dextrsqi«B 

tenacis. 


Where  mek^choUy  bears  the  po wet- 
full  fway, 

To  defperation  it  inclines  alway. 

The  melancholy  fpirit  is  dark  and- 
£id, 

SuHen,  talks  little,  and  his  fleeps  are 
bad. 

For  dreadfuU  dreams  do  very  much 
afiHght  them,, 

Start  out  of  fleep,  and  nothing  caa 

delight  them. 

Their  memory  is  good,  and  purpofe* 
fure. 

All  folitary  walks  they  heft  endure* 

Becaufe  to  ftudy  they  are  ftill  in- 
clined, 

And  being  alone,  it  fitteth  beft  their 
mind. 

Simple,  and  yet  deceitfuH,  not  boun- 
teous. 

But  very  fparing,  doubtfuU,  fufpi- 
tlous, 
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N<»  ezpexs£raudis,  timidiu,  lotcique 

X    coloris. 


DR.  HOLLANI^'S  TRANSLATION.      ' 

£arthly  and  heavy  looks:    By  all 

opinion, 
Here  melanchoUy  holds  his  fok  do- 


minioo. 


Hi  funt  hnmores,  qui  przHant  cui- 

que  colores. 
Omnibus  in  rebus  ex  phlegmate  fit 

color  albus. 
Sanjruine  fit  rubeus,  cholera  rubea 

quoque  rufus. . 
Si  peccet  ianguis,  facies  rubet,  extat 

ocellus, 
Inflantor  genat,  corpus  nimiumqiie 

gravatur, 
Eft  pulfusque  frequens,  plenus,  mol- 
lis, dolor  ingens, 
Inprimis  frontis,  fit  conftipatio  ven- 

tris, 
Siccaq€e  lingua,  fitis,  funt  fomnia 

plena  rubore, 
JDulcor  adeft  fputi,  flint  acria  dtilci? 

•qvxque. 


The  humours  that  complexion  do 

extend. 
And  colour  in  our  bodies^  thus  they 

lend. 
To  him  is  phlegmatick,  a  colour 
white : 

Brownifh  and  tawnie,  under  cholers 

might. 
The  melancholy  man  is  pale  as  earth. 
The  fanguine  ruddy,  ever  full  of 

mirth, 
Yet  where  the  fanguine  dodi  too 

much  exceed, 

Thefe    inconveniences   thereby   do 
breed.  • 

The  bioud  aTcends  too  proudly  to  the 

face,  ' 

Shoots  forth  the  eyes  beyond  their 

wofited  place. 
,  And  makes  them  fwell.    The  bpdy 

lumpiih  growtfsi 
The  pulfe  beats  thick,  by  vapours 

them  i^lofe,    ■ 

The  head  will  ake,  and  coftiveneife 

.enfues, 
The  tongue  is  dry  and  rough,  can 

tell  no  news. 
Extremity  of  tHirft,  causM  through 

great  heat, 
And  bloody  coloured  dreams,  which 

make  men  fweat. 
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Accafat  cfaoleram  dextrie  dolor,  afpe. 
ra  lingua, 

Tlimitas,  votnimfqne  £r«quens,  vigi- 
Untia  multa. 

Malta  fitis,  pinguiBi|(ie  egeftio,  tor- 
mina ventrit. 

Naufca  fit,  morfus  cordis,  langoefck 
orezis. 

PulfuB  adeft  gracilis,  danis,feIozq6e, 
calefOBDs. 

Aret,  amarefcit^iie,  tncendia  fotnnia 
fingit. 


Di. -Holland's  TtAiifLAtiow* 

Where  choler  niks  too  mildi,  didfo 

figns  will  {hew. 

The  toogoe  grows  flurp  and  ronghy 
in  fpeaking  flow. 

More  wakefulneft  then  needs,  ting^- 
lings  in  the  ear. 

Unwonted  Tomits,  hateful!  they  ap- 
pear. 

Great  thirft,  tl^  excrements  do  quick- 
ly void. 

The  ftomack  is  too  nice,  as  orer-doid* 

The  heart  is  full  of  gripes,  and  ez-^ 
tream  heat 

Compels  the  pulfe  impatiently  to 
beat. 

Bitter  and  four  our  ipitile  then  will 
be, 

And  in  our  dreams,  ftrfiige  fires  we 
feem  to  fee* 


Phlegma  fupergrediens  proprias  in 

'    cofpore  leges, 

Os  facit  infipidam,  faftidia  crebra, 

falivas. 
Coftarum,  ftomachi,'fimal  occipitif- 

^oe  dolores.    ^  • 

Pulfus  adeft  rams,  tardus,  mollis, 

qnoqne  inanis, 
'Przcedit  fallaz  phant^Anata  fomaus 

itquofiu 


Where  fiegthe  fnperabounds,  thefc 

%n8  will  tell, 
The  mouth  diftaflful,  nothing  can  rel* 

liihwell. 
And  yet  with  moyfture  over-floweth 

ftill, 
Which  makes  the  iloinack  very  fick 

aodilL 
The  fides  will  ake,  as  if  they  beaten 

were, 
Loathfome  will  all  our  meat  to  u^ 

appear. 
The  pulfe  beats  feldom.  The  fto- 

mack  and  the  head, 
With  gripes  and  pangues  do  Heem  at 

they  were  dead. 
Our  fleeps  are  troublous,  and  when 

we  dream. 
Of  brooks  and  waters,  then  we  fee 

the  ftream. 


:*.[<]  f  'I  :\ 
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ir<inMr«taflcno^«Biiiei  is  cori>o*-  WhaimekficKflttjinthcbodyr^igati 
re  regnat.  It  doth  indanger  many  dreadfal  piMV** 

Mign  CKtMb  ditfMpiilCiM,  teniiifque  It  fills  it  with  corrupting  filthineOe, 


nriiSa. 
SoUidtodo,  ttmor,  triiUtia,  fomnia 

tetra. 
Coacefcunt  radns,  (kpor  &.  fpntami- 

nit  sqo^  ^ 

Xevaque  praBciptid  tinnit  vel  iibilat 

auria. 


Makes  the  ikin  look  of  blackiih  ful< 
ibmnea. 

The  pulfe  beats  hard,  the  drin  weak 
and  thin, 

SolUfitude,  fear,  fiLdnefle,  fleep  it 
drowneth  in, 

It  rsdfes  bitter  belches,  breeds  much 
rheum. 

And  in  the  eare  oft  breeds  a  ting- 
ling tunc* 


Veom  kpttwQM  vix  pUebbotonum  pe- 
tit annus. 
.Spiritus  oberiorque  exit  per  phlebbo- 


Spiritus  ex  potu  -vini  moxmultipHca- 

Hnmommque  cibo  danuinm  lente  re- 

paiBtnr. 
I^umina  clarificat,  fynccrat  pblebbo- 


Mcntes  &  cerebrum,  calidas  fac^^ 

cffij  mgduHiif 
Vifcera  purgabit,  ilomachum,  ven- 

tremque  csercet, 
Furos  dat  fenfus,  dat  fomnum,  tadia 

toUit. 


A  feventeen  .ye»rs  of  age,  fafeiy  we 

may, 
Let  youthful!  bodies  blood,  the  lcacn» 

ed  fay. 
The  fpirits  are  reftored  by  letting 

bloud. 
And  to  encreaie  them,  drinking  wine 

is  good. 
After  blood-letting,  little  good  they 

gain 
By  prefent  eating  meat,  that  is  but 

vain. 
Phlebothomy  doth  purge  and  clear 

the  fight* 
Cleanfeth  the  brain,  and  makes  the 

marrow  Tight* 
The  ftomack  ahd  the  belly  it  doth 

clear. 
And  puirge  the  entrails  thronghlf 

every  year. 
It  (lArpens  wit,  and  doth  indue  e  to 

ileep. 
And  Irom  the  heart  all  painfull  grief 
.  doth  keep. 
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Anditus,  Tocem,  vires  prodndt  & 
anget 


BR.  HOLtAND**  TRANILATIOII.* 

It  comforu  hcariiig,  and  relieirei  tin 

voice, 
AugmentiDg  ftrength,  wherein  the 

moft  rejoyce. 


Tres  infunt  iftit,  Mains,  September, 
Aprilis, 

£c  fiinc  lunaret,  funt  vela^  hydra 
dieiL 

Prima  dies  primi,  poftremaqiie  pofte- 
riorum, 

Nee  faoguisminui,  nee  camibosanfe- 
ris  utL 

Sitfenium  atque  inventa  licet,  fi  faH- 
guift  abundat, 

Omni  menfe  prbb^  confert  inciiio  ve- 
nae. 

"Hi  funt  tres  mcnfes,  Mains,  Septem- 
ber, Aprilii, 

In  qnibos  eminuas,  ut  longo  tempore 
vivas. 


Three  fpeciall  moneths,  our  text  doth 

here  remember. 
For  letting^bloud,  Aprill,  May,  and 

September. 
The  moon  rules  moft  thefe  moneths, 

yet  certain  days, 
Some  do  deny,  and  other  fome  dif- 

praife 
The  fi'rft  of  May,  and  the  laft  of 

April], 
As  alfo  of  September  they  hold  iU. 
Dayi  of  thefe  moneths  they  do  forbid 

to  bleed, 
And  think  it  dangerous  onagoofe  to 

feed. 
But  this  is  idle,  for  thefe  moneths  are 

good. 
And  for  our  health  in  thefe  to  let  our 

bloud. 
For  old  or  young  if  bloud  abounding 
■  be. 
All  moneths  it  may  be  done  advifed- 

ly. 

If  length  of  days  and  health  you  do 

deiire, 
Thefe  are  the  monethi  that  Ueeding 

beft  require. 


'. '  » 


Frigida  natura,  k  frigens  regie,  dolor 
iiigens,    ' 


A  cold  complexion,  and  a  chilly  ayr> 
Aches,  or  ingreams'that  to  inflanie    ' 
prepare, 
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^Salnea  poft  coitusm  minor  aetas,  at- 

que  fenilis, 
|yiorbua  prolixof,  sepletio  pptus  & 

efcz, 
^i  fragilis,  vel  fubtilis  fenfus  (loma- 

chifiu 
^t^UUditi  tibi  lup  fimt  phlebboto- 

xnandi. 


DR.  B0I.LAMD*S  TaANl|iATIOW« 

Bathing^  and   wancmg  dallying  if 

that  fport, 
Where  Venues  moft  delighteth  to  r«f 

fort. 
Too  youDgi  or  elfe  too  old,  a  long 

difeafe, 
Eating  or  drinking,  nature  to  di£> 

pleafc 
Sea-fick  feeling,  when  the  flomackf 

weak. 
And  empty  veyns,  that  loathingly  do 

fpeak. 
All  thefe  forbid  blpnd*letting,  and 

advife, 
Not  then  to  deal  therewith  in  any 

waie« 


|lac  fadcnda  tibi,'quando  vis  phlcb- 

botomari, 
Vel  quando  minuis,  fueris  vel  quan- 

do  minutus. 
yndio,  five  lavacmm,  &  potus,  faf- 

cia,  motus. 
Xlebent  non  fragili  tibi  iingula  men- 

tetenerL 


What  ihoald  we  do  when  we  t« 

bleeding  go, 
Thefe    few   iuftrndions   following 

will  ihow. 
Before  and  after,  undion  will  do  weU, 
Left  the  incifion,  or  the  veyn  (houU 

fwcll. 
'Vet  unc^on  (without  wine)  is  not 

fo  good,' 
It  prevents  fowning,  and  begets  new 

blond. 
Bathing  i$  wholefome,  in  divers  timet 

obferved. 
And  linnen  cloths  ought  well  to  be 

referved. 
After  bloud-letting,  be  difcreet  aa 

wfltlking, 
And  trouble  not  th«  btain  with  tot 

much  talking* 
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Bilulant  triftes,  iratos  phctt  amsn- 

tes 
Ke  fiat  aittuitety  phlebbotomiai  hdu 


»&•  SOLIAMB**  TftAVttATlOir. 

BttMUD^  removw  IM  ttouoos  iroBk 

the  heart, 
Aflwageth  anger,  being  too  maUe** 

part. 
And  thofe  diftempered  fits  procnr'd 

by  love, 
Bloud-letting  gently  doth  them  all 

remove. 


Fae  plagam  largam  mediocriter,  ut 
*    cit6  fumus 
jSzeat^uberiiUyliberiufque  cruor. 


The  orifice  (or  at  fome  fay)  incifion. 
When  as  for  bleeding  yon  do  make 

provifion, 
Oaght  to  lie  large,  the  better  to  con- 

▼ay 
Grofie  blond,  and  fiunet  which  iflae 

forth  that  way. 
Grofle  homors  and  grofie  blond  muft 

needs  have  vent. 
In  cold  or  hotteil  times  by  good  con-* 

fenL 


(Sangaine  fubtrado,  fes  horis  eft  vi- 
gilandum, 

Ne  fomni  fumus  lardat  fenfibile  cor- 
pus. 

lie  nerTom  Isedas,  non  fit  tibi  plaga 
profunda. 

Sanguine  purgatus  aec  carpas  pr^ti- 
ptts  efcas. 


When  blond  is  come  away,  ye  muft 

be  fure. 

Six  hours  after  watchful!  to  endure : 
Leaft  fleep  raiic  fumes,  or  turning  on 

that  arm, 
Impoftumes  breed,  by  doing  it  leaft 

harm. 
The  nerves,  and  finews,  arteries  alio. 
Offend  not,  if  in  health  yon  mean  to 

go. 
The  bloud  thus  purg'd,  you  inftantly 

may  eat  t 
So  that  the  humors  be  in  ^uiet  fel* 


jOKHattir  huitrtktts  ^am;&M(u 
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Omnia  d;  fik^  ^kaJtm  rkd  mimittts. 
£t  vitet  potum  phleblMtonatatho* 

no. 
Frigida  Titabit,  quia  funt  iniiiiica  mi- 

talitia, 
Interdtdut  critqne  minutis  mihilas 

Spiriras  ezoltatque  minutis  luce  per 

auras, 
Omnibus  apu  quiet,  &  motus  fepe 

liociTo*. 


Siiun  milk  and  white  mea^  wiiih 

we  are  let  blood, 
Bccaufe  (at   fiicH  tians)  they  tie 

never  good. 
And  drinking   then   perforce   we 

ihould  refrain, 
With  undigefted  drink  ne're  fill  a 

vein. 
Cold  and  cold  ayr,  with  all  cold 

things  befide. 
Are  then  our  enemies,  by  proof  well^ 

tryed. 
Cloudy  and  troubled  ayrs  arc  like* 
'    wife  ill, 

With  melancholy  bloud  the  veynt 
.  they  fill,  . 

Too  lUrring  motion,  or  exceffive  la- 

Jbour, 
Avoid,  and  with  foft  cafe  the  body 

favour. 


■U^i 


Ptincipi^  minuas  in  acatis,  perperj  In  the  beginning  of  a  (harp  difeafe. 


acutis, 
iEutis  medi«  multum  de  fanguine 

toQe. 
Sit  ^uer  atque  fenez  toilet  utcrque 

parum. 
Ter  tollat  duplom,  reliquum  tempus 

^bi  fimplum. 


Then  letting  bloud  is  good,  if  you  fo 

pleafe. 
The  middle  «ge  doth  favour  bfeeding 

beft, 
Childrep  and  aged  folks  may  Idt  it 

reft,  • 
Or  take  but  little  from  them.  In  the 

fpring, 
A  double  lofs  of  bloud  no  hurtfnll 

thing. 
At  other  times,  to  take  but  iodifier- 

cntly. 
And  ftiU  let  good  advice  keep  com* 

I       pSMlf. 


BB6IMEK  SANITATIS  SAXiEJUTi. 


THft  OMOINAL  I.JkTTM. 

▼er,  aeftas  dextnis  aveunmus  hyemf- 

que  fiaiftras. 
Qnatuor,  hsc  membra,  hqwu:,  pes, 

cepha,  cor»  evacuanda. 
JEftas  hepar  habet,  ver,  cor,  ficque 

prdo  iipquetur. 


Dt.  HOLLAMD't  TEAM  flit  TI*  IT. 

Spring-time  and  fummer,  if  we  io^ 

tend  to  bleed, 
Veing  on  the  right  fide  do  require  as 

need.    * 
Autumn  and  winter,  they  the  left 

fide  crave, 

In  arm,  or  foot,  as  they  beft  like  to 

have. 
The  head,  heart,  foot,  and  liver>.  all 

thefe  foor. 
Emptying  require  themfelTes  beft  to 

rcftore. 
The  heart  calls  for  the  fpring,  fum« 

mer  the  liver, 
Order  unto  the  reft  is  a  due  giver. 


£z  falvatella  tibi  plurima  dona  ml- 

Ruta, 
Splenem,  hepar,  peftus,  vocem,  prs- 

cordia  purgat. 
lonaturalcm  tollit  de  corde  dolorem. 


Salvatella,  the  opening  of  that  veyn. 

In  any  man  five  benefits  doth  gain. 

The  liver  it  doth  purge  from  all  of- 
fence, 

And  from  the  fplene  commands  an- 
noyance thence. 

Preferves  the  flomacks  mouth,  and 
clears  the  breft, 

And  keeps  the  voyce  from  being  by 
harms  oppreft. 


82  capitis  dolor  tik.  an  potu,  lympha 

bibatur, 
£z  porta   hiinio  nam  febrls  ac|ita 

creatur. 
Si  vertex  capitis,  vel  frons  asftu  tribu- 

lentur, 
Tempora,  fronfque  fimul  moderate 

|aepe  fricentur, 
IMorella  co(5bi  necnon  calidaque  la- 

ventur^         '' 


If  head-ach  come  by  drinking' too 
much  wine, 

Or  any  other  drink  that  may^refign, 

The  bodies  danger  to  an  ague  fit, 

Ingrolfing  fumes  that  much  perplex 
the  wit, 

To  drink  cold  water  let  him  not  re- 
frain, 

Becabfe  it  hinders  all  that  hurts  the 
braiii. 

Crown  of  the  head,or  fbr&-headbeiAg 
vcxt. 

And  with  extremity  of  heat  perplext : 
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ffittd  enim  credant  capitis  prodefle 
dolori. 


Chafe  then  the  temples  vith  mxM 

moderation. 
And  waih  them  with  warm  water  m 

good  fafhion. 
But  Teething  motherwort  therein  tt 

hefl, 
Becaufe  it  gently  cools,  and  caofef 

reft 


Temporis  aeilivi  jejunia  corpora  fie- 

cant.  y, 

Quolibet  in  menfe  &  confert  vomi- 

tus,  quoque  purgat 
Humores  nocuos,{lomachus  quos  con- 

tinet  intus. 
Ver,  autumn  Q8,  hyems,  asftas  domi- 

nantur  in  anno. 
Tempore  vernali  calidufque  aer,  m&- 

didufque, 
£t  nullum  tempus  melius  eft  phle- 

.  botomiac. 
Ufns  tunc  homini  veBeris  confert 

moderatus, 
Corporis  &  motus,  yentriiqaefolutio, 

fudor, 
'  Balnea,  purgentur  tunc  corpora  per 

medicinas. 
^ftas  more  calet  ficca,  &  nofcatur 

in  ilia 
Tunc  quoque  prsectpud  choleiam  ru- 

bram  dominari, 


In  fummer  feafony  fidling  is  not  good, 
Becaufe  it  dries  the  body  and  the 

bloud. 
To  vomit  once  a  mont^   wholfom 

fomehold. 
For  hurtfull  humors  th^eby  are  con« 

trold, 
And  voided  quite  away.    The  fto« 

mack  clear, 
Beware  what  next  annoyance  cometh 

there. 
Spring,  autumn,  winter,  fummer  rule 

the  year. 
And  all  their  feverall  hoars  in  theai 

appear. 
The  vernali  feafon  is1>othmoyftAn4 

hot, 
And  for  blou4-ietting  no  time  bet* 

tergot. 
Let  men  with  Venus  meddle  mo* 

.derately. 
For  then  they  beft  may  fpare  fuch 


Hnmida,  frigida  fercula  dentur,  fit       "^pany. 


Venus  extra, 


Then  temperate  motion,  lafk,  iMr 

fweat  offends. 
To  purge  by  bathing,  phifick  &em 

commends. 
Summer  is  hot  and  dry,  red  choler 

then 
Encreafeth,  and  dries  all  thata  moift 
I     in  men. 


4« 
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Balnea  noa  profuiit,.fint  tane  pUc- 

botomuB, 
Utilucft  Jxqoiei,  fit  Qim  mftdcraiui- 

ne  potus. 


OK.  ■•LI.AVO't  TAAN^ft^TIOir. 

MettM  mokft  and  cool,  do  beft  b<« 

come  that  (eafoo. 
And  wantoning  with  women  ihewt 

finaUreafon. 
Bath  not  at  all,  and  feldome'open  a 

vein, 
Ufe  little  motion,  labouring  much  re« 

frain, 
And  drink  but  little,  leaft  it  prove  to 

pain. 


NUMBER  n. 
CORNARO, 

AND  TR*9  AUTHORS  WHO  IMMlDIATBftT  V&BCBDEI)  HIM. 


Preliminary  Oifervations. 

Tn  dM  dtfk  period  which  intervened,  frcmi  the  time  whe* 
the  Regimen  Smmtatis  Salerni  was  written,  till  the 
Era  when  Comaro  Uved,  there  are  hardly  any  works,  ex>»  ' 
cepting  thofe  attributed  to  Friar  Bacon,  at  all  conne&ed 
with  the  prefent  inquiry,  which  merit  any  particuhr  at- 
tention* 

Among  the  foreign  authors  who  wrote  during  that  pe« 
tiod'on  health  and  longevity,  there  ^  three,  however, 
who  may  be  mentioned,  more  with  a  view  of  tradng  the 
progrefii  that  had  been  made,  in  thofe  inquiries,  thaui  from 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  dofhrines  which  they 
Jiave  inculcated. 

x;  Marciiius  Ficinus,  who  tranflated  the' works  of  Plato, 
was  the  (irft  phyfician,  aftec  the  revival  of  learning  in 
the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  who  wrote  concerning  health. 
He  was  bom  in  Florence,  and  educated  in  the  family  of 
the  great  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  who  appointed  him  preceptor 
to  his  fonsy  and  bellowed  a  handfome  eftate  upon  him.  * 
Among  lus  other  voluminous  works,  he  publiflied  a  treatife 
concerning  health  and  long  life.  In  his  dedication  to  Lau- 
rentiuSf  grandfon  of  Cofmus,  he  calls  Galen  the  phyfician 
pf  the  body,  and  Plato  the  phyfician  of  the  foul.  In  his 
book  he  accordingly  mixes  a  great  deal  of  the  fubtilties  of 

Plato 
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P]ato  and  Plotinus,  with  fome  ufeful  ruless  copied  moftly 
from  Galen.  To  thefey  however,  he  adds  feveral  ridicu^ 
lous  and  fuperftitious  precepts  oF  his  bwn^  that  ftill  fliew 
the  darknefs  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.* 

2*  Antonius  Gazius  of  Padua,  wrote  a  book  concerning 
health  and  hng  life^  which  was  publifhed  anno  1491,  by 
the  title  of  Corona  Fhrida  ;  but  this  work  is  little  known^ 
and  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our  public  libraries.f 

3d,  Platina  Cremonenfis  addrefled  a  (hort  treatife  on 
health  to  Cardinal  Roverella,  anno  1$^^*  He  was  no' 
phyfician,  but  copied  principally  from  Celfiis  All  that  he 
recommends;  It  is  proper  to  mention  him>  he  being  pro^ 
bably  the  firft  who  advifes  delicate  people  to  chew  their 
food  welif  if  they  expert  that  the  ftomach  (hould  digeft  it; 
for  how  is  it  poffible,  fays  he,  ''  that  thofe  who  fwallow 
their  meat  whole,  (hould  efcape   crudities  and  eru£la<^ 

tions.''^ 

Several  otiher  authors  are  contained  in  the  catalogues 
of  Haller  and  of  Ploucquet,  who  are  not  taken  notice 
of  in  M^Kenzie^s  Hiftory  of  health,  and  whofe  works  are 
not  known  to  the  learned  in  this  ifland  e  but  the  treatifes 
written  by  Cornaro,  have  obtained  a  celebrity  beyond  aU 


*  For  inftance,  i,  be  admoDiflies  people  to  confalt  a  good  aftrologer  at 
every  feptennial  period  of  their  lives,  and  when  they  (ball  learn  from  him 
the  dangers  which  hang  over  their  heads,  they  may  then  go  to  the  phyficia* 
to  prevent  thofe  dangers ;  and  a,  He  recommends  the  internal  ufe  of  gol^ 
frankincenfe,  and  myrrh,  to  old  people,  in  imitation  of  the  wife  men,  who 
offered  thefe  three  to  the  creator  of  the  ftars,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him 
the  benign  influence  of  the  three  lords  of  the  planets;  viz.  Sol,  Jupiter^ 
and  Saturn.    See  M'Kenzie*s  Hiftory  of  health*  p.  23p. 

t  M<Renzie*8  Hiftory  of  health,  p.  234. 

X  M'Kenzie's  Hiftory  of  health,  p.  234. 

mod 
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moft  any  publication  of  the  fort;  the  good  intentions  of  the 
author,  the  fimplicity  and  unafFefted  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  drawn  up,  the  garrulity  with  which  it  is  written,  fo 
Batural  to  an  old  man,  the  good  fenfe  of  many  of  the  doc- 
trines which  it  inculcates,  and  the  author  haying  not  oHly 
carried  his  own  precepts  into  practice,  but  fo  fuccefsfuUy^ 
^8  thereby  to  have  preferved  his  health  till  he  had  reached 
about  loo  years  of  age, — ^all  thefe  circumllances  combined^ 
have  tended  to  render  his  little  tolume  a  general  favourite. 

But  though  fobriety  and  temperance  are  certainly  to  be 
reconunended,  yet  to  carry  it  to  fuch  an  extreme,  as  to 
weigh  one's  food,  or  to  meafure  one's  drink,  may  be  prac« 
tifed  by  a  few  individuals,  for  the  fake  of  experiment,  but 
would  never  do  for  mankind  at  large.  Twelve  ounces  of 
iblid  food,  and  fourteen  ounces  of  liquids,  may  carry  on  a 
▼egetative  kind  of  life  for  many  years ;  but  few  would 
wiih  to  continue  fo  lifeiefe  and  uncomfortable  a  ftate  of 
exiftence.  Comaro  tells  us,  that,  in  order  to  preferve 
his  health,  he  not  only  refolVed  to  reftrift  himfelf  to  the 
quantities  above  mentioned,  but  was  alfo  obliged  to  be 
careful  to  avoid  heat,  cold,  fatigue,  grief,  watchings,  and 
every  other  excefs  that  could  hurt  his  health.*  How  could 
the  bufinefs  of  the  world  be  carried  on,  if  every  man,  like 
Comaro,  were  to. begin  to  follow  fuch  a  fyftem  at  iht 
fortieth  year  of  his  age  ? 

Though  Cornaro,  however,  has  carried  his  precepts  and 
bis  pradlice.to  an  extreme  that  cannot  be  generally  adopt- 
ed, yet  he  has  certainly  great  merit;  i^  For  the  good 
fienfe  of  many  of  his  doArines ;  a,  For  his  perfeverance  in 
pra£lifing  them ;  and  3,  For  publifhing  to  the  uorid  the 
refult  of  his  expeiimentd*  We  (hall  now  proceed,  therefore^ 

to  lay  before  the  reader  the  treatifci  in  queftion,  accord- 

ii  ■  I  ■     ■  ■ 
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ing  to  the  beft  tranfiation  of.  them  that  has  hitherta  beea' 
primed  m  the  Englifli  language.* 

It 


*  The  bell  tranflation  is  certainly  the  one  printed  at  London,  for  Ben- 
ja^iin  \yhyte,  Fleet  flreet,  anno  X779.  The  following  preface  i»  pre&(e<}' 
toil. 

JLewis  Cornaro  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  moil  illuftrious  families 
in  Venice,  but,  by  the  ill  condud  of  fome  of  his  relations,  had  the  misfor*' 
tune  to  be  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  nobleman,  and  excluded  from  all 
honours  and  public  employments  in  the  (bate.  Chagrined  at  this  unmerit- 
ed difgrace,  he  retired  to  Padua,  and  married  a  ladj  of  the  family  of  Spil- 
temberg,  whofe  name  was  Veronica.    Being  in  pofTeffion  of  a  good  cAate, 
he  was  very  defirous  of  having  children  ;  and  after  a  long  expeiftation  of 
this  happinefs,  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  to  whom  be  gave  the 
name  of  Clara.    This  was  his  only  child,  who  afterwards  was  married  to^ 
John,  the  fon  of  Fantini  Comaro,  of  a  rich  family  in  Cyprus,  while  that> 
iiland  belonged  to  the  republic  of  Venice.     Though  he  was  far  advanced' 
in  life  when  his  daughter  Clara  came  into  the  world,  yet  he  lived  to  fee 
her  very  old,  and  the  mother  of  eight  fons  and  three  daughters.    He 
was  a  man  of  found  underftanding,  determined  courage  and  refolutipiv 
In  his  younger  days  he   had  conlradted    infirmities   by  intemperance, 
and    by    indulging    his    too     great   propenfity    to   anger;    but  when- 
he    perceived  the  ill  confeqnence   of  his  irregularities,   he   had    com- 
mand enough  of  himfelf  to  fubdue  his  paflion  and  inordinate  appetitetr 
By  means  of  great  fobriety,  and  a  ilri(5fc  regimen  in  his  diet,  he  recovered- 
his  health  and  vigour,  which  he  prefer ved  to  an  extreme  old  age.    At 
a  very  advanced  ilage  of  life  he  wrote  the  following  difcourfes,  wherein' 
he  acquaints  us  with  the  irregularity  of  his  youth,  his  reformation  of  man- 
ners, and  the  ^hopes  he  entertained  of  living  a  long  time.    Nor  was  he 
miilaken  in  his  expe^ation,  for  he  refigned  his  laft  breath  without  any 
agony,  fitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  being  above  100  years  old.    This  hap.- 
pened  at  Padua,  the  26th  of  April  1366.    His  lady,  almoft  as  eld  as  him- 
felf, furvivcd  him  but  a  (hort  time,  and  died  an  eafy  death.    They  were 
both  interred  in  St.  Antony's  church,  without  any  pomp,  purfuant  to  their 
tefiamentary  diredHons. 

Thefe  difcourfes,  though  written  in  Comaro's  old  age,  were  penned  at 
different  times,  and  publifhed  feparately :  the  firft,  which  he  wrote  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  is  entitled,  A  Tieatifc  on  a  fober  life,  in  which  he 
declares  war  againft  every  kind  of  intemperance;  and  his  vigorous  old ^ 
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A   'TBEATISB    ON   A   SOBER  ilFEJ 
By  Lewis  Corfraro^  a  nobk  Venetian* 

It  is  a  tM&g  pft  alt  doubt,  that  cuffcnn,  by  time,  be^ 
comes  a  fecond  nature,  forcing  men  to  ufe  that,  whether 
good  or  bad,  to  which  they  have  been  habituated :  nay,  we 
fee  habit,  in  many  things,  get  the  better  of  reafon.  This 
is  fi>  undeniably  true,  that  virtuous  meii,  by  converfing 

with 

age  ipeaks  in  fiivour  of  his  precepts.  The  fecood  treatiie  he  compoicd 
at  the  age  of  eighty^fix :  it  contains  farther  encomiums  on  fobriety,  and 
points  out  the  means  of  mending  a  bad  confiitution*  He  fays  that  h« 
came  into  the  world  with  a  choleric  difpofition,  but  that  hu  temperate 
way  of  life  had  enabled  him  to  fubdue  it.  The  third,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  age  of  ninety -one,  is  entitled,  An  Earneft  exhortation  to  a  fober  Kfe  t 
here  he  nfes  the  ftrongeil  arguments  to  perfuade  mankind  to  embrace  a 
temperate  life,  as  the  means  of  attaining  a  healthy  and  vigorous  old  agt. 
The  fourth  and  laft,  is  a  letter  to  Barbaro,  pabiarch  of  Aquileia,  written 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five :  it  contains  a  lively  defcription  of  the  health,  vi- 
gour, and  perfed  ufe  of  all  his  faculties,  which  he  had  the  happinefs  of 
enjoying  at  that  advanced  period  of  life. 

This  ufeful  work  was  tranllated  fome  years  ago  into  Englilh,  under  the 
title  of  Sure  and  tertain  methods  of  attauung  tf  long  arid  beaitby  Ufi.  The 
tranfiator  feems  rather  to  have  mad^ufe  of  a  French  verfion  than  of  the 
Italian  original:  he  has  like  wife  oi^itfed  fevAal  paflkges  of  the^talian^ 
and  the  whole  is  rather  a  paraphrafe  than  a  tHnDation.  This  has  induced 
us  to  give  thft  public  an  exadl  and  faithful  verfion  of  that  excellent  per- 
formance, from  the  Venice  edition  in  8vo,  in^the  year  1620;*  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  merit  and-  authenticity  of  the  work,  we  beg  leave  to  quote 
Mr.  Addifon*s  recommendation  of  it,  Spc^tor,  vol.  iii,  N^.  195. 

'*  The  moft  remarkable  inilance  of  the  efficacy  of  temperance,  to- 
"  wards  the  procuring  long  life,  is  what  we  meet  with  in  a  little  book 
4£  pnbliflied  by  Lewis  Cornaro  the  Venetian;  which  I  the  rather  mention* 
^*  becaufe  it  is  of  undoubted  credit^  -as  the  late  Venetian  ambaflador,  whor 
**  was  of  the  fame  family,  attefted  more  than  once  in   ccmverfation^ 

•  'tte  Sea  c<itlM  vat  pvUUhcd  by  tkc  aatHar  at  Paisa,  la4io  A«  d*  1558* 

D  >  ••  whe« 
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with  the  wicked,  very  often  fall  into  the  fame  vicious 
courfe  of  life.  The  contrary,  Itkewife,  we  fee  fometimes 
happen ;  viz.  that,  as  good  morals  eafily  change  to  bad,  fo 
bad  morals  change  again  to  good..  For  inftance,  let  a 
wicked  man  who  was  once  virtuous,  keep  company  with  a 
virtuous  man,  and  he  will  again  become  virtuous;  and  this 
alteration  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  force  of 
habit,  which  is,  indeed,  very  great.  Seeing  many  examples 
of  this;  and  befides,  confidering  that,  in  confequence  of 
this  great  force  of  habit,  three  bad  cuftoms  have  got  foot- 
ing in  Italy  within  a  few  years,  even  within  my  own  m^ 
mory ;  the  iirfl;  flattery  and  ceremonioufnefs  ;  the  fecond 
Luthcranifm,*  which  fome  have  moft  prepofteroufly  em- 
braced ;  the  third  intemperance ;  and  that  thefe  three 
vices,  like  fo  many  cruel  monfters,  leagued,  as  indeed  they 
are,  againft  mankind,  have  gradually  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to 
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when  he  refided  in  England.  Cornaro,  who  was  the  author  of  the  little 
^  treatife  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  an  infirm  conftitution,  til)  about  forty* 
when,  by  obdinately  perfifting  in  an  exaA  courfe  of  temperance^  he  re» 
covered  a  perfedl  ftate  of  health ;  infomuch,  that  at  fourfcore  he  publilh- 
ed  his  book,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  £nglifli  under  the  title  of, 
Sure  and  certain  metbatU  of  ttttaiming  a  long  and  heaitfy  life.  He  lived  to 
give  a  third  or  fourth  edition  of  it|  and  after  having  palTed  his  hundredth 
year,  died  without  pain  or  tigonyy  and  like  one  who  falls  alleep.  The 
*'  treatife  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  eminent  authors^ 
*'  and  is  written  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  cheerfuloefs,  religion,  and  good 
*'  fenfe,  as  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  temperance  and  fobriety- 
<*  The  mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it,  -is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a 
<*  difcredit  to  it." 

*  The  author  writes  with  the  prejudice  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic 
againft  the  dodlrine  of  the  reformation,  which  he  here  diftinguiflies  by  the 
name  of  Lutheranifm.  This  was  owin^  to  the  artifices  of  the  Romiih 
clergy  in  thofe  days,  by  whom  the  reformed  religion  was  mifreprcfeated« 
as  iiitrodndive  of  licentionfnefs  and  debauchery. 
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fob  civil  life  of  its  fincetity,  the  foul  of  its  piety^  and  the 
body  of  its  health  5  I  have  rcfolvfed  to  treat  of  the  laft  of 
thefe  viceSf  and  prove  that  it  is  an  abufe,  in  order  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  if  pofliUe.  As  to  the  fecond,  Lutheranifm^  and 
the  firft,  flattery,  I  am  certain,  that  fome  great  genius  or 
another  will  foon  undertake  the  taik  of  expofing  their  de- 
formity, and  efiedually  fuppreffing  them.  Therefore,  I 
firmly  hope  that,  before  I  die,  I  (hall  fee  thefe  three  abufes 
con«[uered  and  driven  out  of  Italy ;  and  this  country  of 
courfe  reftored.  to  its  former  laudable  and  virtuous  cuf- 
toms. 

•    To  come  thep  to  that  abufe,  of  which  I  have  propofed 
to  fpeak,  namely,  intemperance  \  I  fay,  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  it  ihould  have  prevailed  fo  much,  as  entirely  to  banifli 
fobriety.    Though  all  are  agreed,  that  intemperance  is  the 
ofispring  of  gluttony,  and  fober  living  of  abftemioufnefs ; 
the  former,  neverthelefs,  is  confidered  as  a  virtue  and  a 
mark  of  diftinflion,  and  the  latter,  as  difhonourable  and 
the  badge  of  avarice.     Such  mtftaken  notions  are  entirely 
owing  to  the  power  of  cuftom,  eftablilhed  by  our  fenfes 
and  irregular  appetites;  thefe  have  blinded  and  befotted 
men  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  leaving  the  paths  of  virtue> 
they  haire  followed  thofe  of  vice,  which  lead  them  before 
^eir  time  to  an  (rfd  age,  burthened  with  ftrange  and  mor- 
tal infirmities,  fo  as  to  render  them  quite  decrepid  before 
forty,  contrary  to  the  efiefts  of  fobriety,  which,  before  it 
was  baniflied  by  this  deftru£tive  intemperance,    ufed  to 
]^eep  men  found  and  hearty  to  the  age  of  eighty  and  up- 
wards.    O  wretched  and  unhappy  Italy  !  do  not  you  fee^ 
idiat  .intemperance  murders  every  year  more  of  your  fub- 
jeds,  than  you  could  lofe  by  the  moft  cruel  plague,  or  by 
fire  and  fword  in  many  battles  ?  Thofe  truly  (hameful 
eafis,  now  fo  much  in  faihion,  and  fo  intolerably  profufe, 
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that  no  tables  are  large  enough  to  hold  the  dUhes,  whidi 
renders  it  neceflarjr  to  heap  them  one  iqxm  another }  thofe 
feaftsy  I  fayi  are  fo  manj  battles  i  and  how  is  it  poffiUe  to 
fupport  nature  by  fuch  a  variety  of  contrary  and  unwhole* 
fome  foods  ?  Put  a  (top  to  this  abufe,  for  God^  fsdre^  for 
there  is  not,  I  am  certain  of  it,  a  vice  more  abominable 

.  than  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  divine  majefty.  Drive  away 
this  new  kind  of  death,  as  jou  have  banifl^ed  the  plague« 
which,  though  it  formerly  ufed  to  make  fuch  havoc,  now 
does  little  or  no  mifchief,  owing  to  the  latniable  pnAice  of 
attending  more  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  proviCons  brought 
to  our  markets.  Hiere  are  means  ftiU  l^t  to  banifli  in- 
temperance, and  fuch  means  too,  that  every  man  may  have 
recourfe  to  them  without  any  alfiftance.  Nothing  more 
is  requifice  for  this  purpofe,  than  to  live  up  to  the  iimpli« 
city  difiated  by  nature,  which  teaches  us  to  be  content 
with  little,  to  purfue  the  medium  of  holy  abitemioufneis. 
and  divine  reafon,  and  to  accuftom  ourfelves  to  eat  no  more 
thanis  abfoltttely  neceflary  to  fupport  life^  confidering  that 
what  exceeds  this*  is  difeafe  and  death,  and  merely  gives 
•^he  palate  a  fati8fa£lion»  which,  though  but  momentary, 

,  brings  on  the  body  a  long  and  lafting  train  of  difagreeable 
fenfaticHis  and  difeafes,  and  at  length  dei^roys  it  along  with 
^e  foul.  How  many  friends  of  mine,  men  of  the  finefl: 
underftanding,  and  moft  amiable  difpofirion,  have  I  feen 
carried  QfF  );>y  this  plague  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  f 
who,  were  they  now  living,  would  be  an  ornament*  to  the 
public,  and  whofe  company  I  ihould  enjoy  with  as  much 
pleafure  as  I  now  feel  concern  at  their  lofs, 
,  In  order,  therefore,  to  put  a  (top  to  fo  great  an  evil,  I 
have  refdved,  by  this  fliort  difcourfe;  to  demonftrate,  that 
intemperance  is  an  abufe  which  may  be  eafily  removedj^ 
and  that  the  good  old  fyber  living  may  be  fubftituted  in  its 
*  fteiidi 
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Aead ;  and  this  I  undertake  the  more  readily,  as  many 
young  men  of  the^beft  under ftanding,  knowing  that  it  is  a 
ifice,  have  requefted  it  of  -me,  moved  thereto  by  feeing 
.their  fathers  drop  off  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and  me 
fo  found  and  hearty  at  the  age  of  eighty^one.  They  ex- 
prefled  a  defite  to  Ireach  th^  fame  term,  nature  not  forbid^ 
ding  as  to  wifli  for  longevity  $  and  old  age  being,  in  fafl^ 
that  time  of  )i&  in  which  prudence  can  be  befl:  exercifed^ 
and  the  fruits  of  all  the  other  virtues  enjpyed  with  lefs  op- 
jiofitton,  the  paffioUs  being  then  fo  fubdued,  that  man  gives^ 
himfelf  up  entirely  to  reafon.  They  befeeched  me  to  let 
,them  know  .the  i^ethod  purfued  by  me  to  attain  it;  and 
then  finding  them  intent  on  To  laudable  a  purFuit,  I  have 
refolved  to  treat  of  that  method,  in  order  to  be  of  fervice 
not  only  to  them^  but  to  all  thofe  who  may  be  willing  to 
peruie  this  difcourfe.  I  (hall,  therefore,  give  my  retfons 
for  renouncing  intemperance,  and  betaking  myfelf  to  a  fo- 
bcr  courfc  of  life  $  declare  freely  the  method  purfued  by 
/ne  for  that  porpofe^  and  then  fet  forth  the  effe£is  of  fe 
good  a  habit  upon  me ;  whence  it  may  be  cleatly  gathered, 
how  eafy  it  is  to  remove  the  abufe  of  intemperance.  I 
fhall  conclude,  by  {hewing  how  many  conveniencies  and 
bleffings  are  the  confequences  of  a  fober  life. 

I  fay  then,  that  the  heavy  train  pf  infirmities,  which  had 
not  only  invaded,  but  even  made  great  inroads  in  my  con- 
ftitution,  were  my  motives  for  renouncing  intemperance, 
to  which  1  bad  been  greatly  addiftcd ;  fp  that,  in  confe* 
quence  of.it,  and  the  badnefs  of  my  conftitution,  my  (lo* 
mach  being  exceedingly  cbld  and  moift,  I  was  fallen  into 
different  kinds  of  dHbrders,  fuch  as  pains  in  my  (tomach, 
and  often  ftitches,  and  fpecies  of  the  gout  ^  attended  by 
.what  was  ({ill  worfe,  ah  almoft  continual  flow  fever,  a 
ilomaeh  generally  cut  of  order,  and  a  perpetual  thirft« 
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]f  rom  thefe  natural  and  acquired  diforders  the  beft  deliverf 
I  had  to  hope  for,  was  death,  to  put  an  end  to  the  pains 
and  miferies  of  life ;  a  period  yery  remote  in  the  regular 
courfe  of  nature,  though  I  had  haflened  it  by  my  irregular 
manner  of  living.  Finding  myfelf,  therefore,  in  fuch  un- 
happy circumftanccs  between  my  thirty-fifth  and  fortieth 
year,  every  thing  that  could  be  thought  of  having  been 
tried  jto  no  purpofe  to  relieve  me,  the  phyficians  gave  me 
to  underilandy  that  there  was  but  one  method  left  to  get 
the  better  of  my  complaintQ,  provided  f  would  refolve  tQ 
ufe  it,  and  patiently  perfevere,in  it.  This  was  a  fober  and 
regular  life,  which  they  affured  me  would  be  ftill  of  the 
greateft  feryice  to  me,  and  would  be  as  powerful  in  its  ef- 
feflsy  as  the  intemperate  and  irregular  one  had  been,  in 
reducing  me  to  the  prefent  low  condition:  and  that  I  might 
be  f^lly  fatisfied  of  its  falutary  effejis,  for  though  by  my 
irregularities  I  was  become  infirm,  I  was  not  reduced  fq 
low,  but  that  a  temperate  life,  the  oppofite  in  every  refpe£l 
to  an  intemperate  one,  might  ftill  entirely  recover  me* 
And,  befides,  it  in  fa£l  appears,  fuch  a  regular  life,  whilft 
obferved,  preferves  men  of  a  bad  conftitution,  and  far  gone 
in  years,  juft  as  a  contrary  courfe  has  the  power  to  deftroy 
*thofe  of  the  beft  conftitution,  and  in  their  prime, ;  for  this 
plain  reafon,  that  different  modes  of  life  are  attended  by 
different  effe£ts ;  art  followingi  even  herein,  the  fteps  of 
nature,  with  equal  power  to  corre£t  natural  vices  and  im- 
perfe£lions.  This  is  obvious  in  hufl)andry  and  the  like. 
They  added,  that  if  I  did  not  immediately  have  recourfe  ti) 
fuch  a  regimen,  I  could  receive  no  benefit  from  it  in  a  few 
months,  and  that  in  a  few  more  I  muft  refign  myfelf  tq 
death. 

Thefe  folid  and  convincing  arguments  made  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  on  me,  that,  mortified  as  I  was  befides,  by  the 
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dioughts  of  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  fame 
dme  perpetually  tormented  by  varions  difeafes,  I  immedi- 
ately concluded,  that  the  foregoing  contrary  efFe£l8  could  ■ 
not  be  produced  but  by  contrary  modes  of  living ;  and, 
therefore,  full  of  hopes,  refolved,  in  order  to  avoid  at  once 
both  death  and  difeafe,  to  betake  myfelf  to  a  regular  courfe 
of  life.  Having,  upon  this,  inquired  of  them  what  rules 
I  fliould  follow,  they  told  me,  that  I  muft  not  ufe  any 
food,  folid  or  liquid,  but  fuch  as,  being  generally  prefcrib- 
cd  to  fick  perfbns,  is,  for  that  reafon,  called  diet,  and  both 
very  fparingly.  Thefe  directions,  to  fay  the  truth,  they 
had  before  given  me  ;  but  it  was  at  a  time  of  life  when, 
impatient  of  fuch  reftraint,  and  finding  myfelf  fatiated,  as 
it  were,  with  fuch  food,  I  could  not  put  up  with  it,  and 
therefore  eat  freely  of  every  thing  I  liked  bed  j  and  like- 
wife,  feeling  myfelf  in  a  manner  parched  up  by  the  heat  of  my 
difeafe,  made  no  fcruple  of  drinking,  and  in  large  quantities, 
the  wines  that  bed  pleafed  my  palate.  This,  indeed,  like 
all  other  patients,  I  kept  a  fecret  from  my  phyficians.  But, 
when  I  had  once  refolved  to  live  fparingly,  and  according 
to  the  dilates  of  reafon,  feeing  that  it  was  no  difficult 
matter,  nay,  that  it  was  my  duty  as  a  man  fo  to  do,  I  en- 
tered with  fo  much  refolution  upon  this  new  courfe  of  life, 
that  nothihg  has  been  fince  able  to  divert  me  from  it. 
The  confequence  was,  that  in  a  few  days  I  began  to  per« 
ceive,  that  fuch  a  courfe  agreed  with  me  very  well ;  and 
by  purfuing  it,  in  lefs  than  a  year,  I  found  myfelf  (fome 
perfons,  perhaps,  will  not  believe  it)  entirely  freed  from  all 
iny  complaints. 

Having  thus  recovered  my  health,  I  began  ferioufly  to 
conlider  the  power  of  temperance,  and  fay  to  myfelf,, that 
if  this  virtue  had  efficacy  enough  to  fubdue  fuch  grievous 
^iforders  as  mine,  it  muft  have  ftill  greater  to  preferve  me 

in 
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in  healthi  to  help  my  bad  conftituttohi  and  comfort  my 
very  weak  ftomach.  I  rhtreforc  applied  myfelf  diligently 
to  difcover  what  kinds  of  food  fuited  me  befl:.  But^  firft, 
I  refoived  to  try,  whether  thofe,  which  pleafed  my  palate, 
agreed  or  dtfagrccd  with  my  ftomachi  in  order  to  judge 
for  myfelf  of  the  truth  of  that  proverb,  which  I  once  held 
for  true,  and  is  univerfaliy  held  as  fuch  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree,  infomuch  that  epicures,  who  give  a  loofe  to  their  ap- 
petites, lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  ma?[im.  This  pro* 
verb  is,  that  whatever  pleafes  the  palate,  muft' agree  with 
the  ftomach  and  nourifh  the  body  ;  or  whatever  is  palat- 
able muft  be  equally  wholefome  and  nourifhing.  The  ifltie 
was,  that  I  found  it  (o  be  falfe :  for,  though  rough  and 
very  cold  wines,  as  likewife  melons  and  other  fruitSi  fallad, 
fifli,  and  pork,  tarts,  garden- fluff,  paftry,  and  the  like,  were 
very  pleafing  to  my  palate,  they  dilagreed  with  me  not- 
withftanding.  Having  thus  convinced  myfelf  that  the  pro- 
verb in  queftion  was  falfe,  I  looked  upon  it  as  fuch  ;  and, 
taught  by  experience,  I  gave  over  the  ufe  of  fuch  meats 
and  wines,  and  likewife  of  ice  ^  chofe  wint  fuited  to  my 
ftomach,  drinking  of  it  but  the  quantity  I  knew  I  could 
digeft.  I  did  the  fame  by  my  meat,  as  well  in  regard  to 
quantity  aS  to  ^quality,  accuftoming  myfelf  never  to  cloy 
my  ftomach  with,  eating  or  drinking ;  but  conftantly  rife 
from  table  with  a  difpofit'ion  to  eat  ^nd  drink  ftill  more. 
In  this  I  conformed  to  the  proverb,  which  fays,  that  a 
man,  to  confult  his  health,  muft  check  his  appetite.  Hav- 
ing in  this  manner,  and  for  thefe  reafons,  conquered  ki-* 
temperance  and  irregularity,  I  betook  myfelf  entirely  to  a 
temperate  and  regular  life :  which  effefled  in  me  the  al- 
teration already  mentioned,  that  is,  in  lefs  than  a  year  it 
fid  nie  of  all  thofe  diforders,  which  had  taken  fo  deep  a  root 
me  ;  nay,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  had  made  fuch  d, 
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|jrogFefs  as  to  be  in  a  manner  incurable.  It  had  llkewif6 
this  other  good  etfed,  that  I  no  longer  experienced  thofe 
annual  fits  of  ficknefs  with  which  I  ufed  to  be  afflided 
while  I  followed  a  different,  that  is,  a  fenfua!,  courfe  of  life  ; 
for  dien  I  ufed  to  be  attacked  every  year  with  a  ftrange 
kind  of  fever,  which  fometinaes  brougllf  fne  to  death's  doorv 
From  this  difeafe,  then,  I  alfo  freed  myfelf,  and  became  et- 
ceedmg  healthy,  als  I  have  continued  from  that  time  for- 
ward to  diis  very  day  j  and  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  I 
never  trefpa&d  againft  regularity,  which,  by  its  infinite  ef- 
ficacy, has  been  the  caufe  that  the  meat  I  conlhimly  cat, 
and  the  wine  I  conftantly  drank,  being  fuch  as  agree  with 
my  conftitution,  and,  taken  in  proper  quantities,  imparted 
all  their  virtlie  to  niy  body,  and  then  left  it  without  diffi- 
culty, and  without  engendering  in  it  any  bad  humours. 

In  confequence,  therefore,  of  my-taking  fuch  methods,  I 
hare  always  enjoyed^  and  (God  be  praifed)  aftually  enjoy, 
the  beft  of  healths.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  befides  the 
two  foregoing  moft  important  rules  relative  to  eating  and 
drinking,  which  I  have  ever  heen  very  fctupulous  to  ob- 
ierve,  that  is,  not  to  take  of  any  thing  but  as  much  as  my 
ftomach  can  eafily  digeft,  and  to  ufe  thofe  things  only  which 
agree  with  me ;  I  have  carefully  avoided  heat,  cold,  and  ex- 
traordinary fatigue,  interruption  of  my  ufual  hours  of  reftn 
exceffive  venery,  making  any  ftay  in  bad  air,  and  expofing 
myfelf  to  the  wind  and  fun  *,  for  thefe,  too,  occafion  great 
diforders*  But  then,  fortunately,  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  avoiding  them,  the  love  of  life  and  health  having  more 
fway  over  men  of  undcrftanding,  than  any  fatisfa£tion  they 
could  find  in  doing  what  mult  be  extremely  hurtful  to  their 
conftitution.  I  have  iikewife  done  ail  that  lay  in  my  power 
to  av<Md  thofe  evils  which  we  do  not  hnd  fo  eafy  to  remove* 
Thefe  are  melancholy,  hatred^  and  other  violent  paffions, 
*  which 
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which  appear  to  have  the  grcateft  influeiKe  over  our 
bodies.  However,  I  have  not  been  able  to  guard  fo  well 
againft  either  one  or  the  other  kind  of  thofe  diforders,  as 
not  to  fttffer  myfelf  now  and  then  to  be  hurried  away  by 
many,  not  to  fay  all,  of  them;  but  I  have  reaped  the 
benefit  of  knowing  hj  experience  that  thefe  paffions  have, 
in  the  main,  no  great  influence  over  bodies  governed  by 
the  two  foregoing  rules  of  eating,  and  drinkii^,  and 
therefore  can  do  them  but  very  little  harm ;  fo  that  it 
may,  with  great  truth,  be  affirmed,  that  whoever  obferves 
thefe  two  capital  rules  is  liable  to  very  little  inconveniency 
from  any  other  exce0es.  This  Galen,  who  was  an  eminent 
phyfician,  obferved  before  me.  He  affirms,  that,  fo  long  as 
he  followed  thefe  rules  relative  to  eating  and  drinking, 
he  fufiered  but  little  from  other  diforders,  fo  little,  that 
they  never  gave  him  above  a  day's  uneafinefs.  That  what 
he  fays  is  true  I  am  a  living  witnefs,  and  fo  are  many 
others  who  know  me,  and  have  feen  how  often  I  have  been 
ezpofed  to  heats  and  colds,  and  fuch  other  difagreeable 
changes  of  weather  s  and  have  likewife  feen  me  (owing  to 
various  misfortunes  which  have  more  than  once  befallen 
me)  greatly  difturbed  in  mind.  For  they  cannot  only  fay 
of  me,  that  fuch  difturbance  of  mind  has  done  me  very 
little  harm,  but  they  can  aver  of  many  others,  who  did  not 
lead  a  fober  and  regular  life,  that  it  proved  very  prejudicial 
to  them,  amongft  whom  was  a  brother  of  my  own,  and 
others  of  my  family,  who,  trufting  to  the  goodnefs  of 
their  conftitution,  did  not  follow  my  way  of  living.  The 
confequence  hereof  was  a  great  misfortune  to  them,  the 
perturbations  of  the  mind  having  thereby  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary influence  over  their  bodies.  Such,  in  a  word, 
was  their  grief  and  deje£tion  at  feeing  me  involved  in  ex« 
penfive  law-fuits,  commenced  againd  me  by  great  and 
3  **  powerful 
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powerful  men,  that,  fearing  I  (hould  be  caft,  they  were 
feized  with  that  melancholy  humour  with  which  intempe- 
rate bcAlies  always  abound  ^  and  thefe  humours  had  fuch 
an  influence  over  them,  and  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
carry  them  off  before  their  tune  j  whereas  I  fuflfercd  no- 
thing on  the  occafion,  as  I  had  in  me  no  fuperfluous  hu- 
mours of  that  kind.  Nay,  in  order  to  keep  up  my  fpirits, 
I  brought  myfelf  to  think  that  God  had  raifed  up  thefe 
fuits  againft  me,  in  order  to  make  me  more  fenfible  of  my 
ftrength  of  body  and  mind,  and  that  I  fhould  get  the  bet- 
ter of  them  with  honour  and  advantage,  as  it  in  hd:  came 
to  pafs :  foi'^  at  laft,  I  obtained  a  decree  exceeding  favour- 
able to  my  fortune  and  my  charafter,  which,  though  it  gave 
me  the  higheft  pleafure,  had  not  the  power  to  do  me  any 
harm  in  other  refpeds.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that  neither  me* 
lancholy,  nor  any  other  afFeftion  of^the  mind,  can  hurt  bo- 
dies governed  with  temperance  and  regularity. 

But  I  muft  go  a  ftep  farther,  and  fay,  that  even  misfor- 
tunes themfelves  can  do  but  very  little  mifchief,  or  caufe 
but  very  little  pain,  to  fuch  bodies ;  and  that  this  is  true 
I  have  myfelf  experienced  at  the  age  of  feventy.  I  hap- 
pened, as  is  often  the  cafe,  to  be  in  a  coach,  which^ 
going  at  a  pretty  fmart  rate,  was  overfet,  and,  in  that  condi- 
tion, drawn  a  confiderable  way  by  the  horfes  before  means 
could  be  found  to  flop  them  ;  whence  I  received  fo  many 
(hocks  and  bruifes,  that  I  was  taken  out  with  my  head  and 
all  the  reft  of  my  body  terribly  battered,  and  a  diflocated 
leg  and  arm.  When  I  was  brought  home,  the  fanvily  im- 
mediately fent  for  the  phyficians,  who,  on  their  arrival,  fee- 
ing me  in  fo  bad  a  plight,  concluded  that  within  three  days 
I  ihould  die ;  neverthelefs,  they  would  try  what  good  two 
things  would  do  me ;  one  was  to  bleed  me,  the  other  to 
purge  me  j  and  thereby  prevent  my  humours  altering,  as 

they 
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tbqr  CTcqr  moment  cxpcded,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  {ef« 
inent  greatly,  and  bring  on  a  high  fever.  But  I,  on  the  con^ 
trarj,  who  knew  that  the  (bber  life  I  had  led  for  many  • 
jears  paft  had  fo  well  united,  harmonisKd,  and  difpofed,  my 
humours,  as  not  to  leave  it  in  their  power  to  ferment  to 
fuch  a  degree,  refufed  to  be  either  bled  or  purpd.  I  juit 
caufed  mj  leg  and  arm  to  be  fet,  and  fuffered  my&lf  to  be 
Tubbed  with  fome  oils,  which  they  faid  were  proper  on  the 
occafioDA  Thus,  without  ufing  any  other  kind  of  remedy^ 
I  recovered,  as  I  thought  I  (hould,  without  feeling  the 
kail  alteration  in  myfelf,  or  any  other  bad  e&&  from 
this  accident  ^  a  thing  which  appeared  miraculous  even  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  phyficians.  Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that 
whoever  leads  a  fober  and  regulal  life,  and  comsuts  no  ex^ 
eels  in  his  diet,  can  fuffer  but  very  little  from  diforders  of 
any  other  kind,  or  external  accidents*  On  the  contrary,  I c(mi- 
elude,  efpecially  from  the  late  trial  I  have  had,  that  exceifes 
in  eating  and  drinking  are  fatah  Of  this  I  convinced  my- 
felf four  years,  ago,  when,  by  the  advice  of  my  phyfictansy 
the  iqftigation  of  my  friends,  and  the  importunity  of  my 
own  family,  I  con&nted  to  fuch  an  excefs,  which,  as  it  will 
appear  hereafter,^  was  attended  with  fax  worfe  coniiequences 
thad  could  naturally  be  ei^pe£ted.  This  excels  confided  in 
increafing  the  quantity  of  food  I  generally  made  uiie  of ; 
which  increafe  alone  brought  on  me  a  moft  cruel  fit  of  fick- 
nefs*  And,  as  it  is  a  cafe  h  much,  in  point  to  the  fubje£b 
in  hand,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be  ufeful  tg  fome  of 
my  readers,  I  (hall  take  the  trouble  to  relate  it« 

I  fay  then,  that  my  dearefik  friends  and  relations,  a£buat- 
ed  by  the  warm  and  laudable  afiedHon  and  regard  they 
have  for  me,  feeing  how  little  I  eat,  repre&nted  to  me,,  ia 
conjun£lion  with  my  phyfitians,  that  the  fuftenance  I  took 
CQuld  not  be  fufficient  to  fuppozt  one  fo  i^  adv^anced  in 
«  ycars^ 


|e^r$,  vhcn  it  was  become  neccffary  not  only  to  prefcrve 
nature,  but  to  increafe  its  vigour.  That,  as  this  couU  not 
ho  done  without  food,  it  wr^s  abfolutely  incumbent  upon 
me  to  eat  a  little  more  plentifully.  I,  on  the  other  handj^ 
produced  my  reafons  for  not  complying  wkh  thfeir  de« 
fires.  Thefe  were,  that  nature  is  content  with  little,  and 
that  with  this  liule  I  had  preferved  myfelf  fp  many  ye^rs  ^ 
and  that^  to  me,  the  habit  of  it  was  become  a  fecond  na- 
ture ;  and  that  it  was  more  agf eeable  to  reafon,  that,  as  I 
advanced  in  years,  and  loft  my  ftrength,  I  (houkl  rather 
leffen  than  increafe  the  quantity  of  my  food  ;  favther,  that 
it  was  but  natural  to  think  that 'the  powers  of  the  ftomacH 
grew  weakjcr  from  day  to  day ;  on  which  account  I  coul4 
fee  no  reafon  to  make  fuch  an  addition.  To  corroborate 
my  arguments^  I  allied  thofe  two  natural  and  very  true 
proverbs ;  one,  that  he  who  has  a  mind  to  eat  a  great 
deal  muft  eat  but  little ;  wluch  i&  £»id  for  no  other  reafon. 
than  this,  that  eating  little  makes  a  man  live  very  long  ^ 
j^  living  very  long  he  muft  eat  a  great  deal^  The  other 
proverb  was,  that  what  we  leave  after  making  a  hearty 
i|ieal  does  us  more  good  than  what  we  have  eat*  B«it  nei«« 
ther  thele  proverbs,  nor  any  other  arguments  I  could  think 
of,  were  able  to  prevent  their  teazing  me  more  than  ever. 
Wherefore,  not  to  appear  obftinate,  or  affcA  to  know  more 
dban  the  phyfieians  them(elve»-,  but,  above  all,  to  pleafc 
my  family,  who  very  carneftly  deGred  it,  from  a  perfuafion 
tfiat  fuch  an  addition  to  my  ufual  allowance  would  pre- 
ierve  my  ftrength,  I  cpnfented  to  increafe  the  quantity 
Qf  food,  but  with  two  ounces  only.  So  that,  as  before, 
what  with  bread,  meat,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  foup,  I  eat 
as  much  as  weighed  in  ali  twelve  ounces,  neither  more  nor 
kfs  f  I  now  increafed  it  to  fourteen ;  and,  as  before  I  drank 
hut  fourteen  ouQces  of  wine,  1  now  increafed  it  to  fixteen. 

This 
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This  increafe  and  irregularity  had,  in  eight  days  time,  fuch 
an  dkCt  upon  me,  that,  from  heing  cheerful  and  brifk,  I 
began  to  be  peeyifli  and  melanchol  j,  fo  that  nothing  could 
pleafe  me,  and  was  conftantly  fo  ftrangely  difpofed,  that  I 
neither  knew  what  to  fay  to  others,  nor  what  to  do  with  my- 
felf.  On  the  twelfth  day  I  was  attacked  with  a  moft  violent 
psun  in  my  fide,  which  held  me  twenty-two  hours,  and  was 
fuccecded  by  a  terrible  fever,  which  continued  thirty-five 
days  and  as  many  nights,  without  giving  me  a  moment's 
refpite,  though,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  began  to  abate  gradual- 
ly on  the  fifteenth ;  but,  notwithftanding  fuch  abatement, 
I  could  not,  during  the  whole  time,  fleep  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  together,  infomuch  that  every  one  looked  upon  me 
as  a  dead  man.    But,  God  be  praifed,  I  recovered,  merely 
by  my  former  regular  courfe  of  life,  though  then  in  my 
feventy-eighth  year,  and  in  the  coldeft  feafon  of  a  very  cold 
year,  and  reduced  to  a  mere,  fkeleton  ;  and  I  am  pofitive 
that  it  was  the  great  regularity  I  had  obferved  for  fo  many 
years^  and  that  only,  which  refcued  me  from  the  jaws  of 
deatb«    In  all  that  time  I  never  knew  what  ficknefs  was, 
unlefs  I  may  call  by  that  name  fome  flight  indifpofitions  pf 
a  day  or  two's  continuance;  the  regular  life  I  had  led,  as  I 
have  already  taken  notice,  for  fo  many  years,  not  having 
permitted  any  fuperfluous  or  bad  humours  to  breed  in  me  i 
or  if  they  did,  to  acquire  fuch  ftrength  and  malignity,  as 
they  generally  acquire  in  the  fuperannuated  bodies  of  thofe 
who  live  without  rule.     And  as  there  was  not  any  old 
malignity  in  my  humours,  (which  is  the  thing  that  kills 
people),  but  only  that  which  my  new  irregularity  had  oc- 
cafioned,  this  fit  of  ficknels,  though  exceeding  violent,  had 
not  ftrength  enough  to  deftroy  me.     This  it  was,  and  no- 
thing elfe,  that  faved  my  life ;  whence  may  be  gathered, 
how  great  is  the  power  and  eflicacy  of  regularity;   and 
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now  great,  likcwife,  is  that  of  irregularity^  which  in  a 
few  days  could  bring  on  me  fo  terrible  a  fit  of^ficknefs^ 
juft  as  regularity  had  preferred  nie  in  health  for  fo  many 
years. 

And  it  appears  to  me  a  no  weak  argument,  that,  fifice  the 
world,  condfting  of  the  four  elements,  is  upheld  by  orders 
and*  our  life,  as  to  the  body,  is  no  other  than  a  harmonious 
combination  of  the  fame  four  elements^  fb  it  (hould  be  pre- 
ferred and  maintained  by  the  very  fame  order;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  mud  be  worn  out  by  Gcknefs,  or  deftroyed  of 
death,  which  are  produced  by  the  contrary  efFefts;  By  ordet 
the  arts  are  more  eafily  learned ;  by  order  armies  are  render- 
ed viAorious;  by  order,  in  a  word,  families,  cities^  and  even 
itates,  are  maintained*  Hence  I  concluded,  that  orderly 
living  is  no  other  than  a  moft  certain  caUfe  and  foundation 
of  health  and  long  life ;  nay,  I  cannot  help  faying,  that  it 
is  the  only  and  true  medicine  i  and  whoever  weighs  the 
matter  well,  muft  alfo  conclude  that  this  is  really  the 
cafe.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  a  phyfician  comes  to  vifit 
a  patient,  the  firft  thing  he  prefcribes  is  to  live  regu^ 
larly.  In  like  manner,  when  a  phyfioian  takes  leave  of  a 
patient  on  his  bein^  recovered,  he  advifes  him^  as  he  ten- 
ders his  health,  to  lead  a  regular  life.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that,  were  a  patient  fo  recovered  to  live  in  that 
manner,  he  could  never  be  fick  again,  as  it  removes  every 
caufc  of  iilnefs  5  and  fo,  for  the  future,  would  never  want 
cither  phyfician  or  phyfic.  Nay,  by  attending  duly  to  what 
I  have  faid,  he  would  become  his  own  phyfician,  and,  in-* 
deed j  the  bcft  he  could  have ;  fince,  in  fa£fc,  no  man  can  be 
a  perfeA  phyfician  to  any  one  but  himfelf.  The  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  any  man  may,  b**  repeated  trials,  acquire  a 
-perfedl  knowledge  of  his  own  coriftitution,  and  the  moft 
hidden  qualities  of  his  body,  and  what  wine  and  food  agred 
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with  his  ftomach.  Now,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  an  caff 
matter  to  know  thefe  things  pcrfc£lly  of  another,  that  wc 
cannot,  without  much  trouble,  difcover  them  in  ourfelvc8> 
fince  a  great  deal  of  time  and  repeated  trials  are  requifite 
for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  trials  are,  indeed  (if  I  may  fay  it),  more  than  ne- 
ceflTary,  as  there  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  natures  and  con- 
ftitutions  of  different  men  than  in  their  perfons.  Who  could 
believe  that  old  wine,  wine  that  had  paifed  its  firft  year, 
{hould  difagree  with  my  ftomach,  and  new  wine  agree  with 
it  ?  and  that  pepper,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  warm  fpice, 
fhould  not  have  a  warm  efFeft  upon  me,  infomuch  that  I 
find  myfelf  more,  warmed  and  comforted  by  cinnamon  ? 
Where  is  the  phyflcian  that  could  have  informed  me  of 
thefe  two  latent  qualities,  fince  I  myfelf,  even  by  a  long 
courfe  of  obfcrvation,  could  fcarce  difcover  them  ?  From  all 
thefe  reafons  it  follows,  that  it  is  impofFible  to  be  a  pcrfe£l 
hyfician  to  another;  Since,  therefore,  a  man  cannot  have 
a  better  phyfician  than  himfelf,  nor  any  phyfic  better  than 
a  regular  life,  a  regular  life  he  ought  to  embrace. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  that,  for  the  knowledge  and 
cure  of  fuch  diforders  as  often  befal  thofe  who  do  not  live 
regularly,  there  is  no  occaiion  for  a  phyfician,  and  that  his 
affiftance  ought  to  be  flighted.  For,  if  we. are  apt  to  re-> 
ceive  fuch  great  comfort  from  friends  who  come  to  vifit 
us  in  our  illnefs^  though  they  do  no  more  than  teftifj  their 
concern  for  us,  and  bid  us  be  of  good  cheer,  how  much 
more  regard  ought  we  to  have  fpr  the  phyfician,  who  is  a 
friend  that  comes  to  fee  us  in  order  to  relieve  us,  and  pro- 
mifes  us  a  cure  ?  But,  for  the  bare  purpofe  of  keeping  our- 
felves  in  good  health,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  fhould  con- 
fider  as  a  phyfician  this  regular  life,  which,  as  we  have  feen, 
,   is  our  natural  and  proper  phyfic,  fince  it  preferves  men, 

even 
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tven  thofe  of  a  bad  conftitution,  in  health ;  makes  them  liv<^ 
found  and  hearty  tp  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  upwards  i 
and  prevents  their  dying  of  ficknefs,  or  through  a  corrupt 
tion  of  their  humours,  but  merely  by  a  difiblution  of  their 
radical  moifture,  when  quite  exhaufted  )  all  which  effects 
feveral  wife  men  have  attributed  to  potable  gold,  and  the 
elixir,  fought  for  by  many,  but  difcovered  by  few.  How- 
ever, to  confefs  the  truth,  men,  for  the  mod  part,  are  very 
fenfual  and  intemperate,  and  love  to  fatisfy  their  appetites, 
and  to  commit  every  excefs ;  therefore,  feeing  that  they 
cannot  avoid  being  greatly  injured  by  fuch  excefs,  fis  ofteit 
as  they  are  guilty  of  it,  they^  by  Way  of  apologizing  fof 
their  condu£i,  fay,  that  it  is  better  to  live  ten  jears  lefs,  and 
enjoy  themfelves ;  not  confidering  of  what  importance  are 
ten  years  more  of  life,  efpecially  a  healthy  life,  sind.at  a  ma- 
turer  age,  when  men  become  ienfible  of  their  progrefa  in 
knowledge  and  virtue, .  which  cannot  attain  to  any  degree 
of  perfe£tion  before  this  period  of  life« 

Not  to  fpeak,  at  prefent,  of  many  other  advantages,  I 
(hall  barely  mention  that,  in  regard  to  letters  and  the 
fciences,  far  the  greateft  number  of  the  beft  and  moft  ce^i^ 
lebrated  books  extant  were  written  during  that  period  of 
life,  and  thofe  ten  years,  which  fome  make  it  their  bufi* 
nefs  to  undervalue,  in  order  to  give  a  loofe  to  their  appe- 
tites. Be  that  as  it  will,  I  would  not  ad  like  them ;  I  ra- 
ther coveted  to  live  thefe  ten  years,  and,  had  I  not  done  fo, 
I  ihould  never  have  finifhed  thofe  trades,  which  I  have 
compofed  in  confequence  of  my  having  been  found  and 
hearty  thefe  ten  years  paft,  and  which  I  have  the  pleafure 
to  think  will  be  of  fervice  to  others.  Thefe  fenfualifts  add, 
that  a  regular  life  is  fuch  as  no  man  can  lead.  To  this  I 
anfwer,  Galen,  who  was  fo  great  a  phyfician,  led  fuch  a 
life,  and  chofe  it  as  the  beft  phyfic  j  the  fame  did  Plato, 
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CicerO)  IfocrateS)  and  many  other  great  men  of  formef 
ttmes»  whom,  not  to  tire  the  reader,  I  (hall  forbear  naming  i 
and,  in  our  own  ixfs,  Pope  Paul  Farnefe  led  it,  and  Cardi- 
nal Bembo ;  and  it  was  for  that  reafon  diey  lived  fo  long : 
likewife  our  two  doges,  Lando  and  Donato ;  befides  many 
others  of  meaner  condition,  and  thofe  who  lire  not  only^ 
in  cities,  but  alfo  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  all 
found  great  bene&t  by  conforming  to  this  regularity.  There- 
fore, fince  many  have  led  this  life,  and  many  adiually  lead" 
it,  it  is  not  fuch  a  life  but  that  eyery  one  may  conform  to  it,' 
and  the  more  fo,  as  no  great  difficulty  attends  it  i  nothings' 
indeed,  being  requifite  but  to  begin  in  good  earned:,  as  the 
above-mentioned  Cicero  affirms,  and  all  thofe  who  now 
live  in  this  manner.     Plato,  you  will  fay,  though  he  him«^ 
lelf  lived  very  regularly,  affirms,  notwithftanding,  that  in  re- 
publics men  cannot  do  fo,  being  often  obliged  to  expofc- 
themfelves  to  heat,  cold,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  hard- 
(hip,  and  other  things,  which  are  all  fo  many  diforders,  and 
incompatible  with  a  regular  life.  •.  I  anfwer,  as  I  have  aU 
ready  obferved,  that  thcfe  are  not  diforders  attended  with 
any  bad  confequence,  or  which  afFed  either  health  or  life» 
when  the  man  who  undergoes  them  obferves  the  rules  of 
fobriety^  and  commits  no  excefs  in  the  tvro  points  concern*^ 
ing  diet,  which  a  republican  may  very  well  avoid ;  nay,  it 
is  requifite  he  ihould  avoid ;  becaufe  by  fo  doing,  he  mzy 
be  fure  either  to  efcape  thofe  diforders,  which  otherwife  it 
would  be  no  eafy  matter  for  him  to  e&ape  while  expofed^ 
to  thefe  hardfhips,  or,  in  cafe  he  fhould  not  efcape  thcm^ 
he  may  more  eafily  and  fpeedily  prevent  their  bad  effe£l:s. 

Here  it  may  be  objeficd,  and  fome  aftually  objefk,  that 
he  who  leads  a  regular  life,  having  conftantly,  when  well, 
made  ufe  of  food  fit  for  the  fick,  and  in  fmall  quantities, 
has  no  refource  left  in  cafe  of  iUnefs.    To  diis  I  might,  in 
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the  firft  place,  anfwer^  that  naturej  defirous  to  preferve 
man  in  good  health  as  long  as  poffiUe^  infonnt  him,  her- 
felfi  how  he  is  to  ad  in  liipe  of  illnefs ;  for  (he  immedi- 
ately depriYes  hin^  when  fick,  of  his  appetite,  in  (urder 
that  he  may  eat  but  little ;  becaafe  nature  (as  I  have  f;^d 
already)  is  iatisfied  with  little ;  wherefore,  ijt  is  requiiite 
that  a  man,  when  fick,  whether  he  ha^  been  a  regular  or 
inegular  liver,,  (hould  u(e  no  meats,  but  fuch  as  are  fuited 
to  his  diford^r ;  and  of  thefe  even  in  a  maeh  fmaller 
quantity  than  he  was  wont  to  do  when  in  health.  For 
were  he  to  eat  as  much  as  be  ufed  to  do,  he  would  die  by 
k  J  becaufe  it  would  be  only  adding  to  the  burden  with 
which  nature  w^s  already  opprefied,  by  giving  her  a  great-* 
er  quantity  of  food  than  (he  can  in  fuoh  circumftances 
fupport ;  and  this,  I  imagine,  would  be  a  fuftcient  cau- 
tion to  any  fick  perfon«  But,  independent  ^f  all  this,  I 
m^fat  anfwer  feme  others,  and  ftUl  better,  that  wjhoevier 
leads  a  regnlar  life  cannot  be  ficjk,  or  at  leaft  but  fel- 
dom,  atid  for  a  ihort  time  $  becamfe,  by  Jiving  regularly, 
he  extirpates  every  feed  of  ficknefs  i  and  thus,  by  remov- 
ing the  caufey  prevents  the  cSeGt ;  fo  that  he,  who  purfues 
a  regular  courfe  of  life,  need  not  be  apprehenfive  of  illnefs, 
aft  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  eSt€t  who  hat  guarded 
^^nft  the  caufe. 

Since  it  therefore  appears  that  a  regular  life  is  (o  profit- 
able and  virtuous^  fo  lovely  and  fo  holy,  it  ought  to  be 
iiniver£dly  £cAowed  and  embraced }  and  the  more  fo,  as  it 
does  not  claih  with  the  means  or  duties  of  any  ftation, 
bat  is  eafy  to  all  ^  becaufe,  to  lead  it,  a  man  need  not 
tie  himfelf  down  to  eat  fo  little  as  I  do,  or  not  to  eat  fruity 
fi(h,  and  other  tlnngs  of  that  khid,  from  which  I  abftain, 
who  eat  little,  becaufe  it  is  fuflkient  for  my  puny  and 
k  ftmnach  ^  and  fruit,  fi(h,  and  other  things  of  that 
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kind,  dlfagree  with  me,  which  is  my  reafon  for  not  touchy 
ing  them.  Thofe,  howeTer,  with  whom  fuch  things  a^ree, 
may,  and  oyght  to  eat  of  them  ;  fince  they  are  not  by  any 
means  forbid  the  ufe  of  fuch  fuftenance.  But  then,  both 
they,  and  all  others,  are  forbid  to  eat  a  greater  quantity  of 
any  kind  of  food,  even  of  that  which  agrees  with  them, 
than  what  their  ftoraachs  can  eafily  digeft  i  the  fame  is  to 
be  underftood  of  drink.  Hence  it  is  that  thofe,  with  whom 
nothing  difagrees,  are  not  bound  to  obferve  any  rule  but 
that  relating  to  the  quantity,  and  not  to  the  quality,  of 
their  food  ;  a  rule  which  they  may,  without  the  leaft  diffi** 
culty  in  the  world,  comply  with. 

Let  nobody  tell  me,  that  there  are  numbers,  who,  though 
they  live  mod  irregularly',  live  in  health  and  fpirits,  to 
thofe  remote  periods  of  life  attained  by  the  moft  fober ; 
for,  this  argument  being  grounded  on  a  cafe  full  of  uncer- 
tainty and  hazard,  and  which,  befides,  fo  feldom  occurs  a3 
to  look  more  like  a  miracle  than  the  work  of  nature,  men 
ihould  not  fuffer  themfehres  to  be  thereby  perfuaded  to  live 
irregularly,  nature  having  been  too  liberal  to  thofe  who 
did  fo  without  fuffering  by  it ;  a  favour  which  very  few 
have  any  right  to  expeft;  Whoever,  trufting.to  his  youth, 
or  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  or  the  gcodnefs  of  his 
ftomach,  flights  thefc  obfervations,  muft  .expe£k  to  fuffcr 
greatly  by  fo  doing,  and  live  in  conftant  danger  of  difeafe 
and  death.  I  therefore  affirm,  that  an  old  man,  even  of  a 
bad  conftitution,  who  leads  a  regular  and  fober  jife,  is 
furer  of  a  long  one,  than  a  young  man  of  the  beft  confti- 
tution, who  leads  a  diforderly  life.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
however,  that  a  man  blefled  with  a  good  conftitution  may, 
by  living  temperately,  expeft  to  live  longer  than  one  whofe 
conftitution  is  not  fo  good  ;  and  that  God  and  nature  can 
difpofe  matters  fo,  that  a  man  fliall  bring  into  the  wprlci 
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noth  him  fo  found  a  conftitution  as  to  live  long  and 
liealthy,  without  obferving  [j^-  AnCt  rules ;  and  then  die 
in  a  very  advanced  age,  through  a  mere  difiblution  of  his 
elementary  parts ;  as  was  the  cafe  in  Venice,^  of  the  pro- 
curator Thomas  Contarini ;  and  in  Padua,  of  the  cavalier 
Antonio  Capo  di  Vacca.  But  it  is  not  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  that  fo  much  can  be  faid  of.  If  others  have 
a  mind  to  live  long  and  heakhy,  and  die  without  (icknefs 
of  body  or  mind,  but  by  mere  difiblution,  they  muft  fub- 
mit  to  live  regularly,  Gnce  they  cannot  otherwife  expe£t  to 
^ojoy  the  fruits  of  fuch  a  life,  which  are  almoft  infinite  in 
number,  and  each  of  them,  in  particular,  of  infinite  value. 
For,  as  fuch  regularity  keeps  the  humours  of  the  body 
deanfed  and  purified,  it  fu&rs  no  vapours  to  aicend  from 
the  ftomach  to  the  head  ;  hence  the  brain  of  him,  who 
lives  in  that  manner,  enjoys  fuch  a  conftant  tecenlty  that 
he  is  always  perfe^ily  mailer  of  himfelf.  He,  therefore^ 
cafily  foars  above  the  low  and  grovelii^  concerns  of  this 
Ufe,  to  the  exalted  and  beautiful  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things,  to  hie  exceeding  great  comfort  and  fatisfaAion ; 
becaufe  he,  by  this  means,  comes  to  confider,  know,  and 
snderftand^  that  which  otherwife  he  would  never  have 
confidered,  known«  or,  under ftood  ;  that  is,  how  great  is 
the  power,  wifdom,  and  gobdnels,  of  the  Deity.  He  then 
defcends  to  nature,  and  acknowledges  her  for  the  daughter 
of  God,  and  fees,  and  eyen  feels  with  his  hands^  that,  which 
in  any  other  age,  or  with  a  perception  lefs  clear,  he  could 
never  have  feen  or  felt.  He  then  truly  difcerns  the  bru- 
tality of  that  vice  into  which  they  fall  who  know  not  how 
to  fubdue  their  paiTions,  and  thofe  three  import^unate  lufts, 
which,  osis-would  imagine,  came  altogether  into  the  world 
yvith  us»  in  order  to  keep  us  in  perpetual  ani^iety  and  dif- 
(urbance.    Thcfe  are,  the  luft  of  the  flefti,  the  lull  of  ho- 
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nourss  and  the  laft  of  riches ;  which  ar«  apt  to  increafe 
-with  years  ia  fuch  old  perfons  as  do  not  lead  a  regular  life  | 
becaufe,  in  their  pafiage  through  the  ftage  of  manhood, 
the  J  did  not,  as  they  ought,  renounce  «fenfuality  and  their 
paffion^  and  tUft  up  with  fobriety  and  reafon;  virtues 
which  men  of  a  regular  life  did  not  negle&  when  they 
paiTed  through  the  abQYCi^mentioned  ftage.  For,  knowing 
fuch  paffions  and  fuch  lufts  to  be  inconfiftent  with  reafon^ 
by  which  they  are  entirely  governed,  they  at  once  broke 
Ioo(e  from  all  temptations  to  vice  ^  and,  inftead  of  being 
ilaves  to  their  inordinate  appetites,  they  applied  themfelves 
to  virtue  and  good  works  j  and,  by  thefe  means,  they  alter- 
ed their  condud,  and  became  men  of  good  and  (bber  lives. 
When,  therefore,  in  procefs  of  time^  they  fee  themfelvesi 
brought  by  a  long  feries  of  years  to  their  diflblution,  con- 
fcious  that,  through  the  fingular  mercy  of  God,  they  had 
fo  fineerely  relinquifhed  the  paths  of  vice  as  never  after- 
wards to  enter  them,  and  moreover  hoping,^  through  the 
merits  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  to  die  in  his  favour, 
they  do  not  fuffer  themfelyes  to  he  caft  down  at  the 
thoughts  of  dealh,  knowing  that  they  muft  die.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe,  when,  loaded  with  honour,  and  &ted 
with  life,  they  fee  themfelves  arrived*  at  that  age  which 
not  one  in  many  thoufands  of  thofe  who  live  otherwifi^ 
ever  attains*.  They  have  ftill  the  greater  reafon  not  to  be 
deje6ted  at  the  thoughts  of  death,  as  it  does  not  attack 
them  violently  and  by  furpriee,  with  a  bitter  and  painful 
turn  of  their  humours,  with  feverilh  fenfations,  and  (harp 
pains,  but  fteals  upon  them  infenfibljf^  and  with  the  great-* 
eft  eafe  and  gentlenefs :  fuch  an  end  proceeding  entirely 
from  an  exhauftion  of  the  radical  moifture,  which  decays 
bv  degrees,  like  the  oil  of  a  lamp,  fo  that  they  pafsgentlyj^ 

without 
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^ri^nt  any  ficknefs^  from  this  terreftrial  and  mortal  to  a 
cdcftial  and  eternal  life. 

O  holy  and  troly  happy  reguhxity  !  How  holy  and  Jbapv 
py  ihoold  men,  in  fad,  deem  thee^  fince  the  oppoiite  ha-? 
bit  is  the  caufe  of  fiich  gi^ilt  and  mifery,  a%  evidently  ap- 
pears to  thofe  who  confider  the  oppofite  cScOls  of  both  I 
fo  that  men  ihould  know  thee  by  thy  Toice  alone,  and  thy 
fanrdy  name ;  for  what  a  glonops  name^  vfhzt  a  noble 
things  is  an  orderly  and  fober  life !  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
base  mention  ol  diforder  and  intemperance  isoffenfive  to 
our  ears.  Nay,  there  is  the  fame  difference  between  the 
mentioning  thefe  two  things  as  between  the  uttering  of 
the  words  angel  and  devil. 

Thus  I  have  affigned  my  reafons  for  abandoning  tntem- 
perance,  and  betaking  myfelf  entirely  to  a  fober  life ;  with 
the  mediqd  I  purfued  in  doing  (b,  and  what  was  the  con- 
fisquence  of  it ;  and,  finally,  the  advantages  and  bleffings 
"^idiich  a  ibber  life  confers  upon  thofe  who  embrace  it* 
Some  fenfual  inconfid^rate  perfpns  affirm,  that  a  long,  life 
is  no  Ueilingi  and  that  the  ftate  of  a  manj^  who  has  paiTed 
his  feventy*fifth  year,  cannot  really  be  called  life,  but 
death }  but  this  is  a  great  miilake,  as  I  (hall  fully  prove  ; 
and  it  is  my  fineere  wifli,  that  all  men  woqld  endeavour  to 
attain  my  age,  in  order  that  they  too  may  enjoy  that  period 
of  life  which  of  all  others  is  the  mod  defirable* 

I  will  therefore  give  an  account  of  my  recreations,  and 
the  reli(h  which  I  find  at  this  ftage  of  life,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  public  ^which  may  likewife  be  done  by  all  thofe 
who  know  me)  that  the  date  I  have  now  attained  to  is  by 
no  means  death,  but  real  life  ;  foch  a  life  as  by  many  is 
deemed  happy,  fince  it  abounds  with  all  th^  felicity  that 
can  be  enjoyed  in  this  world*  And  this  teftimony  they 
1^1  givCs  in  the  firft  pl^ce^i  becaufe  they  fee,  and  not  with* 

out 
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out  the  greateft  amazement,  the  good  ftate  of  health  and 
fpirits  1  enjoy }  how  I  mount  my  horfe  without  any  ai&ft«^. 
ance»  or  advantage  of  fituation  ;  and  how  I  not  only  af- 
cend  a  finglc  flight  of  ftairs,  but  climb  up  a  hill  from  bot-.^ 
tom  to  top,  afoot,  and  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  uncon- 
cern ( then  how  gay,  pieafant,  and  good-humoured,  I  am  ; 
how  free  from  every  perturbation  of  mind,*  and  every  dif- 
agreeaUe  thought  \  in  lieu  of  which,  joy  and  peace  have 
fo  firmly  fixed  their  refidence  in  my  bofom  a»  never  to  de- 
part from  it.  Moreover,  they  know  in  vrfiat  manner  I 
pafs  my  time,  fo  as  not  to  find  life  a  burden  ;  feeing  I  can 
contrive  to  fpend  every  hour  of  it  with  the  greateft  delight 
and  pleafure,  having  frequent  opportunities  of  converfing 
with  many  honourable  gentlemen,  men  valuable  for  their 
good  fenfe  and  manners,  their  acquaintance  with  letters, 
and  every  other  good  quality.  Then,  when  I  cannot  enjoy 
their  converfation,  I  betake  myfelf  to  the  reading  of  fome 
good  book.  When  I  have  read  as  much  as  I  like,  I  write; 
endeavouring  in  this,  as  in  every-  thmg  elfe,  to  be  offer- 
vice  to  others,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power*  And  all 
thefe  things  I  do  with  the  greateft  eafe  to  myfelf,  at  their 
proper  feafons,  and  in  my  own  honfe ;  which,  befides  be- 
ing fituated  in  the  moft  beautiful  quarter  of  this  noble 
and  learned  city  of  Padua,  is,  in  itfelf  really  convenient 
and  handfome,  fuch,  in  a  word,  as  it  is  no  longer  the 
falhion  to  build  ;  for,  in  one  part  of  it,  I  can  fhelter  my- 
felf from  extreihe  heat,  and,  in  the  other,  from  extreme' 
cold,  having  contrived  the  apartments  according  to  the 
rules  of  architedbre,  which  teach  us  what  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  praftice. 

Befides  this  houfe,  I  have  my  feveral  gardens  fupplied 
with  running  waters, ''and  in  which  I  always  find  fome- 
thing  to  do  that  amufes  me.     I  have  another  way  of  di- 
verting 
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▼Citing  mjfelf,  which  is,  going  every  April  and  May, 
and  likewife  every  September  and  Oftobcr,  for  fomo 
days,  to  enjoy  an. eminence  belonging  to  me  in  the  Euga- 
nean  mountains,  and  in  the  rooft  beautiful  part  of  them, 
adorned  with  fountains  and  gardens  ;  and,  above  all,  a 
convenient  add  handfome  lodge,  in  which  place  I  like- 
wife  now  and  then  make  one  in  fome  hunting  party 
fuitable  to  my  tafte  and  age*  Then  I  enjoy  for  as  many 
days  my  villa  in  the  plain,  which  is  laid  out  in  regular 
ilreets,  all  terminating  in  a  large  fquare,  in  the  middle 
of  which  flands  the  church,  fuited  to  the  condition  of  the 
place.  This  villa  is  divided  by  a  wide  and  rapid  branch 
of  the  river  Brenta,  on  both  fides  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
liderable  extent  of  country,  confiding  entirely  of  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  fields.  Befides,  this  difirift  is  now, 
God  be  praifcrd,  exceedingly  well  inhabited,  which  it  was 
not  at  firft,  but  rather  the .  reverfe ;  for  it  was  marfhy, 
and  the  air  fo  unwholefome  as  to  make  -it  a  refidence  fit- 
ter for  fnakes  than  men.  Bur,  on  my  draining  off  the 
waters,  the  air  mended,  and  people  reforted  to  it  fo  faft, 
and  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  foon  acquired  the 
perfedtion  in  which  it  now  appears:  hence  I  may  fay 
with  truthy  that  I  have  offered  in  this  place  an  altar  and 
a  temple  to  God,  with  fouls  to  adore  him :  thefe  are 
things  which  afford  me  infinite  pleafure,  comfort,  and  fa- 
tbfadion,  as  often  as  I  go  to  fee  and  enjoy  them. 

At  the  fame  feafons,  every  year,  I  revifit  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  cities,  and  enjoy  fuch  of  my  friends  as  live 
there,  taking  the  greateft  pleafure  in  their  company  and 
converfation  ;*and  by  their  means  I  alfo  enjoy  the  con- 
yerfation  of  other  men  of  parts,  who  live  in  the  fame 
places  I  fuch  as  architeftsi  painters,  fculptors,  muficiai\s, 
'  an4 
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and  hulbandmeQ,  with  whom  this  age  inoft  certaialj 
abounds.  I  yifit  their  new  works ;  I  revifit  their  fomi* 
er  ones  ^  and  I  always  learn  fomething  which  gives  me 
fatisfa&ion.  I  fee  the  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities ;  and 
with  the&  the  fquares  and  other  public  plaees,  the 
cbnrches,  the  fortiications,  leaving  nothing  unobferved^ 
from  whence  I  may  reap  either  entertainment  or  inftruc* 
tion.  But  what  delights  me  moil  is,  in  my  jonmies 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  contemplate  the  fituation  and 
other  beauties  of  the  places  I  pafs  through  ;  fome  in  the 
plain,  others  on  hills,  adjoiniiig  to  rivers  or  fountains  ; 
with  a  great  many  fine  houfes  and  gardens.  Nor  are  my 
recreations  rendered  lels  agreeaUe  and  entertvniog  by 
my  not  feeing  well,  or  not  hearing  readily  every  thing' 
that  is  faid  to  me,  or  by  any  other  of  my  faculties  not 
being  perfed ;  for  they  are  all,  thank  God,  in  the  higheft 
perfeAion ;  particularly  my  pa)ate,  which  now  reHibes 
better  the  fiafple<fare  I  eat,  wherever  I  happen  to  be, 
than  it  formerly  did  the  moft  delicate  difhes,  when  I  led 
an  irregular  life*  Nor  does  the  change  of  beds  give  me 
any  uneafinefs,  *fo  that  I  deep  everywhere  foundly  and 
quietly,  without  experiencing  the  leaft  difturbance ;  and 
all  my  dreams  are  picafant  and  delightful. 

It  is  likewife  with  the^  greateft  pleafure  and  fatisia&ion 
I  behold  the  fuccefs  of  an  undertaking  fo  important  to  this 
flatCy — I  mean  that  of  draining  and  improving  fo  many 
uncultivated  pieces  of  ground,  an  undertaking  begun 
within  mj  memory,  and  which  I  never  thought  I  ihould 
live  to  fee  completed,  knowing  how  flow  republics  are 
apt  to  proceed  in  eoterprifes  of  great  importance.  Ncr 
Tcrchelefs,  I  have  lived  to  fee  it,  and  was  even  in  per-* 
fon  in  thefe  marihy  places  along  with  thofe  appointed 

ta 
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r46  &peri&tesd  die  draioing  of  tfaem^  for  two  months  t^ 

gether,  4«uriiig  the  greateft  heats  of  fummery  withont  ever 

findiDg  mjidf  the  wor^e  fot  the  fatigues  or  inconyeniences 

.1  differed ;  of  fo  much  efficacy  is  that  orderly  life  which 

X  eTcrywhere  eonflantly  lead. 

What  is  more»  1  am  in  the  greateft  hopes,  or  rather 
foDe,  to  £ee  the  begkming  and  completion  of  another  im* 
Retaking  of  no  le£is  importance,  which  is  that  of  prefers- 
mg  olir  eftnary  or  port,  that  laft  and  wondorful  bulwark 
-tf  my  dear  country,  the  preferVation  of  which  (it  is  not 
to  Salter  my  vanity  I  fay.it,  but  merely  to  do  jufticef 
Co  troth)  has  been  more  than  once  recommended  by 
.me  to  this  republie,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  in  wrk« 
ings  which  coft  me  many  nights  ftudy«  And  to  this  dear 
4tountry  of  mine,  as  I  am  bound  by  the  laws  of  natuce  to 
do  every  thing  from  wlkich  it  may  reap  any  lafenefit,  fo 
I  mod  ardently  wifli  perpetual  duration,  amd  a  long  fuc^ 
eelfion  of  every  kind  of  profperity.  Such  are  my  gen>j^ 
jind  no  trifling  &tis{k&ions  ;  fuch  are  the  recreations  and 
^verfions  of  my  old  age^  which  is  fo  much  the  more  to  be 
.valued  dMm  the  old  age,  or  even  youth,  of  other  men,  be^^ 
«aufe  being  fseed,  by  God's  grace,  from  the  perturbations 
mf  the  mind,  and  the  infirmities  of  t^e  body,  it  no  loi^ger 
experiences  any  of.  thole  contrary  esac^ions  which  toi> 
ment  a  number  of  young  men,  and  many  old  ones  d^i- 
iute  of  ftrength  and  health,  .and  every  other  bleifing. 

And  if  it  be  lawful  to  compare  little  matters,  and  fudi  as 
are  efteemed  trifling,  to  affairs  of  importance,  I  will  further 
!^entnre  to  £iy,  that  fuch  are  the  effe&s  of  this  fober  life# 
that,  at  my  prefeot  age  of  eighty-three^  I  have  been  able 
^  to  write  a  very  entertaining  comedy,  abounding  with^a»< 
Hocent  mirth  and  pleafant  jefts*  This  fpecies.  of  compo- 
litioa  is  generiJly  the  ehiM  Mid  ofispring  of  youth^  as  tra^ 
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gedy  is  that  of  old  age ;  the  former  being,  bj  its  faceti<^9 
and  fprightlj  turn,  fuited  to  the  bloom  of  life,  and  the 
latter,  by  its  graTitj,  adapted  to  riper  years.     Now,  if 
that  good  old  man"*,  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  a  poet,  was 
fo  much  extolled  fur  having. written  a  tragedy  at  the  age 
of  feyenty-three,  and,  on  that  account  alone,  reputed  of 
found  memory  and  under  dan  ding,   though  tragedy  be  a 
grave  and  melancholy   poem,  why  fhould  I  be  deemed 
lefs  happy,  and  to  have  a  fmaller  fhare  of  memory  and 
underftanding,  who  have,  at  an  age,  ten  years  ibore  ad* 
vanced  than  his,  written  a  comedy,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  merry 'and    pleafant  kind  oi  compofiiion? 
And,  indeed,  if  I  may  be  allowed   to  be  an  impartial 
judge  in  my  own  caufe,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  1  am 
now  of  founder  memory  and  underftanding,  and  heartier, 
than  he  was  when  ten  years  younger. 
.    And,  that  no  comfort  might  be  wanting  to  the  fulnefs  of 
jny  years,  whereby  xaj  great  age  may  be  rendered  lefs  irk« 
feme,  or  rather  the  number  of  my^enjoyments  increafed,  I 
have  the  additional  comfort  of  feeing  a  kind  of  immortality 
in  a  fucceiEon  of  defcendants.  For,  as  often  as  I  return  home, 
I  find  there,  before  me,  not  one  or  two,  but  eleven,  grand- 
children,  the  old  eft  of  them  eighteen,  and  the  youngeft 
two;   all    the    offspring    of  one   father   and    one    mo- 
ther ;  all  blefted  -with   the  bed  health ;   and,    by  what 
as  yet  appears,  fond  of  learning,  and  of  good  parts  and 
morals.  .Some  of  the  youngeft  I  always  play  with,  and) 
indeed,  children  from  three  to  five  are  only  fit  for  play.^ 
Thofe  above  that  age  I  make  companions  of ;  and,  as  nan 
ture  hns  beftowed  very  fine  voices  upon  them,  I  amufemy- 
felf,  befides,  with  feeing  and  hearing  them  fing,  and  play  on 

various 
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prions  Inftmineiits.  Nay,  I  fing  mjfelf,  as  I  have  a 
better  voice  now,  and  a  clearer  and  louder  pipe,  than  at 
anj  other  period  of  life.  Snch  are  the  recreations  of  my 
old  age. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  life  I  lead  is  cheerful^  and 
aot  gloomy,  as  fome  perfons  pretend,  who  know  no  bet- 
ter ;  to  whom,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  what  value  t 
fet  on  every  other  kind  of  life,  I  mufl  declare,  that  I 
would  not  exchange  my  manner  of  living  or  my  grey 
hairs  with  any  of  thofe  young  men,  even  of  the  b^ft  con* 
ftitution,  who  give  way  to  their  appetites ;  knowing,  as 
I  do,  that  fuch  are  dsfiiy,  nay,  hourly,  fubjed,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  to  a  thoufand  kinds  of  ailments  and 
deaths.  •  This  is,  in  faA,  fo  obvious,  as  to  require  no 
proof.  Nay,  I  remember  perfeftly  well  how  I  ufed  to 
behave  at  that  time  of  life.  I  know  how  inconiiderately 
that  age  is  apt  to  afl,  and  how  foolhardy  young  men, 
hurried  on  by  the  heat  of  their  blood,  are  wont  to  be; 
how  apt^  they  are  to  prefume  too  >  much  on  their  own 
ilrength  in  all  their  adions ;  and  how  fanguine  they  arc 
in  their  expefiations  ;  as  well  on  account  6f  the  little  ex- 
perience they  have  had  for  the  time  pad,  as  by  reafon  of 
the  power  they  enjoy  in-  their  own  imaginations  over  the 
time  to  come.  Hence  they  expofe  themfelves  ra(hly  to 
every  kind  of  danger;  and,  banifhing  reafon,  and  bowing 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  concupifcence,  endeavour  to 
gratify  all  their  appetites,  not  minding,  fools  as  they  are, 
that  they  thereby  hafien,  as  I  have  feveral  times  obferv- 
ed,  the  approach  of  what  they  would  moil  willingly 
avoid, — I  mean  ficknefs  and  death.  Of  thefe  two  evils 
one  is  troublefome  and  painful,  the  other,  above  all  things, 
dreadful  and  infupportable ;  infupportable  to  every  maa 
who  has  given  himfelf  up  to  his  fenfual  appetites,  and 
I  to 
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tb  yoDng  men  in  particnlar,  to  whom  it  appears  a  hzidm 
Aip  to  die  an  earlj  death  ;  dreadful  to  tbofe  who  refle£t 
en  the  errors  to  which  this  mortal  life  is  fubjefi,  and  oil 
the  vengeance  which  the  juftice  of  God  is  wont  to  take 
en  iinners,  bj  condemning  them  to  eTerlafting  pnniih-^ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand^  I,  in  mj  old  age,  (praife  to 
the  Almighty)  am  exempt  from  both  thefe  apprehen- 
llons  ;  from  the  one,  becaufe  I  am  fure  and  certain  that  I 
cannot  fall  fick,  having  removed  all  the  caufes  of  illnefi 
hj  my  divine  medicine ;  from  the  other,  that  of  deaths 
becaufe  from  fo  many  years  experience  I  have  learned 
to  obey  reafon  ;  whence  I  not  only  think  it  a  great  piece 
of  folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  but  like- 
Wife  firmly  txptSt  fome  confolation  from  the  grace  of 
Jefus  Chrift  when  I  (hall  arrive  at  that  period. 

Befidesi  though  I  am  fenfible  that  I  muft,  like  others, 
reach  that  term,  it  is  yet  at  fo  great  a  diftance  that  I 
cannot  difcern  it,  becaufe  I  know  I  ihall  not  die  except 
by  mere  difTolotion,  having  already,  by  my  regular  conrfd 
of  life,  Ifaut  up  all  the  other  avenues  of  death,  and  therc'^ 
by  prevented  the  humours  of  my  body  from  making  any 
other  war  upon  me  than  that  which  I  muft  expe&  from 
the  elements  employed  in  the  compofition  of  this  mortal 
frame.  I  am  not  fo  fimple  as  not  to  know,  that,  as  I  wal 
born,  fo  I  muil  die.  But  that  id  a  defirable  death  which 
nature  brings  on  us  by  way  of  diffolution.  For  nature^ 
having  herfelf  formed  the  union  between  our  body  and 
foul,  knows  bell  in  what  manner  it  may  be  moft  eaiily 
difTolved,  and  grants  us  a  longer  day  to  do  it  than  we 
could  expeft  from  ficknefs,  which  is  violent.  This  is  the 
death,  which,  without  fpeaking  like  a  poet,  I  may  call 
not  death,  but  life.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife.  Such  t 
death  does  not  overtake  one  .till  after  a  very  long  eourfe 

of 
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of  yearst  and  in  coafe^nenoc  of  an  extreme  wenkn^ }  it 
being  only  hy  flow  degrees  that  men  gf on^  too  feeble  to 
walk,  and  unable  to  reafoo,  becoming  blinds  and  deaf,  d»« 
crepidy  and  full  of  everj  other  kind  of  infimiitjr.  Now 
Ii  bj  God^s  Ueffing,  maj  be  qaite  fure  that  I  tm  at  si 
irery  greet  dtftancc  from  fueb  a  period.  Nay»  I  have 
teafbn  to  think,  that  my  foul,  having  fo  agreeable  a  dwelU 
ing  in  my  body,  as  not  to  meet  with  any  thing  in  it  but 
pcaoe,  love,  and  harmonyi  'not  only  between  its  humours^ 
but  between  my  reafon '  and  the  fenfeSf  is  exceedingly 
content  and  well  plcafcd  with  her  ptefent  fituatioa :  and 
of  courfei  that  a  great  length  of  time  and  many  years  muft 
be  reqnifite  to  diflodge  her.  Whence  it  muil  be  conclud- 
ed for  certi^in,  that  I  have  fttll  a  feries  of  years  to  live  id 
bethh  and  fpirlts,  and  enjoy  this  beautif  ol  world,  which  ii 
indeed  beautiful  to  thofe  who  know  how  to  make  it  U^ 
as  I  have  done,  and  likewife  cxptSt  to  be  aUe  to  do,  witb 
C}od*s  affiftance,  in  the  ncitt ;  and  all  by  the  means  o{ 
virtue,  and  that  divioci  regularity  of  life,  which  I  hav# 
adopted,  concluding  an  alliance  with  my  reafon^  and 
declaring  war  againft  my  fenfual  a^etitesf  a  thing  whidi 
every  man  may  do  who  dellres  to  live  as  he  ought. 

Now,  if  thb  fober  life  be  fo  happy ;  if  its  name  be  fo 
defirable  and  deliglitfnl  i  if  the  poffii$on  iff  the  blelfingi 
which  attend  it  be  fo  ftable  and  permanent,  all  I  have  ftill 
left  to  do  is  to  befeedi  (fince  I  cannot  eompafs  my  defirea 
by  the  powers  of  oratory)  every  man  of  a  lilj^ral  iitfo&m 
tion,  and  found  underlBtanding,  to  etnibrace  ^ith  opem 
arms  this  mod  valuable  treafure  of  a  long  and  healthy 
life;  a  treafure,  libich,  as  it  exceeds  all  the  other  richei 
and  Ueffings  of  this  world,  fo  it  deferves  above  all  thiogi 
to  be  cheriflied,  fought  after,-  and  carefully  pr^ferved# 
This  is  that  divine  fobriety^  agreeable  to  the  deity,  iha 
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friend  of  nature/  the  daughter  of  reafooy  the  iiilcr  of  all 
the  virtues,  the  companion  of  temperate  living,  modeft, 
courteous,  content  with  Httie*  regular,  and  perfed  mif- 
tr  fs  of  all  her  operations.  From  her,  as  froii  their  pro- 
per root,  fpring  life,  health,  cheerfulnefs,  indufixy,  learn- 
ing, a* id  all  thcfe  a&ions  and  employments  worthy  of 
nohle  and  generous  minds.  The  laws  of  God  and  man 
art  all  in  her  favour.  Repletion,  cxCefs,  intemperance,  fu- 
pe^fluous  humours,  difeafes,  fevers,  priins,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  death,  vaniih  in  her  prefence,  like  clouds  before 
the  fun.  Ker  comelinefs  ravithes  every  well-uifpofed 
min:!.  Her  iniluence  is  fo  fure,  as  to  promife  to  all  a 
vtry  long  and  agreeable  exiiteocrr :  the  facility  of  acquir- 
ing her  is  fuch  as  ought  to  induce  every  one  to  look  fov 
her,  and  fhare  in  her  viftorics.  And,  laftly,  fhe  pro- 
mifes  to  be  a  mild  and  agreeable  guardian  of  life  ;  as  we]}, 
of  the  rich  as  of  the  poor ;  of  the  oiale,  as  of  the  female 
fex;  the  old  as  of  the  young  :  being  that  which  teacbeth  the 
rich  modcfly;  the  poor  frugality;  men  contmence;  women 
chaflity  ;  the  old  how  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  death  ;  and 
beftows  on  youth  firmer  and  fecurer  hopes  of  life.  Sobriety 
renders  the  fenfes  clear,  the  body  light,  the  qnderftanding 
lively,  the  foulbrifk,  the  memory  tenacious,  out  mo- 
tions free,  and  all  our  adions  regular  and  eafy.  By 
means  of  fobriety,  the  foul,  delivered,  as  it  were,  of  hei? 
earthly  burthen,  experiences  a  great  deal  of  her  natural 
liberty  :  the  fpirits  circulate  gently  through  the  arteries  ; 
the  blood  runs  freely  through  the  veins  ;-the  heat  of  th^ 
body  kept  mild  and  temperate,  has  mild  and  temper- 
ate effefts  :  and,  laflly,  our  faculties  being  under  a  p^r- 
fe£i  regulation,  preferve  a  pkafing  and  agreeable  hai"* 
inony.  r 

O  moft  innocent  and  holy  Sobriety,  the  fole  refrethmen 
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of  nature,  the  nurfing  mother  of  human  life,  the  true 
phjiic  of  foul  as  well  as  of  body  I  How  ought  men  to 
praife  |hee,  and  thank  thee  for  thj  princelj  gifts  !  Since 
thou  beftowefton  them  the  means  of  preferving  this 
bleffing,  I  mean  life  and  health,  than  which  it  has  not 
pleafed  .God  we  (hould  enjoy,  a  greater  on  this  fide  of 
the  grave,  life  and  exiflence  being  a  thing  fo  naturally  co- 
veted, and  willingly  prefervcd,  by  every  living  creature. 
But,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  write  a  panegyric  on  this  rare 
and  excellent  virtue,  I  {hall  put  an  end  to  this  difcourle, 
left  I  ihould  be  guilty  of  exctfs  in  dwelling  fo  long  on  fo 
pleafing  a  fubjed  :  yet  as  numberlefs  things  may  ftill 
be  faid  of  it^  I  leave  off  with  an  intention  of  fetting  forth 
the  reft  of  its  praifes  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 


A  COMI^ENDIUI^  OF  A  SOBER  LIFE* 

JVIt  Treatife  on  a  fober  life  has  begun  to  anfwer  my  de. 
fire,  in  being  of  fervice  to  many  perfotis  born  with  a  weak 
conft'itution,  who,  every  time  they  committed  the  leaft  eE«' 
cefs,  found  themfelves  greatly  indifpofed,  a  thing  which,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  does  not  happen  to  robuft  people.  Several 
of  thefe  perfons  of  weak  conftitutions,  on  feeing  the  fore- 
going treatife,  have  betaken  themfelves  to  a  regular  courfe 
of  life,  convinced  by  experience  of  its  utility*  In  like 
manner,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  be  of  fervice  to  thofe  who  are 
born  with  a  good  conftitution,  and,  prefuming  upon  it, . 
lead  a  diforderly  life  ;  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that,  on 
Aeir  attaining  the  age  of  fixty,  or  thereabouts,  they  are 
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attacked  with  various  pains  and  difeafes  ;  fome  with  the 
gouty  fome  with  pains  in  the  fidei  and  others  with  pains  in 
the  ftomach,  and  the  like,  to  which  they  wonU  not  be  tah* 
jeft  were  they  to  embrace  a  fober  life ;  and  as  mod  of  them 
die  before  they  attain  their  eightieth  year,  they  wonM  lire 
to  a  hnndred,  the  time  aflowed  to  man  by  God  and  nature. 
And  it  is  but  reafonable  to  befiere,  that  the  intention  tS 
(his  our  mother  is,  that  we  fiiould  all  attain  that  term,  in 
order  that  we  might  aH  tafte  the  fweets  of  every  ftate  of 
life.  But,  as  our  birth  is  fnbjed  to  the  revolutions  of 
die  heavens,  thefe  have  great  influence  over  it^  eQ>ecial}y 
in  rendering  our  conftitutrons  Tobuft  or  infirm ;  a  thing 
which  nature  cannot  wsttd  againft  ;  for  if  flie  could,  we 
ihould  all  bring  a  good  conftitution  with  ua  into  the  world. 
But  then  (he  hopes,  that  man,  being  endowed  with  reafon 
and  underflanding,  may  of  himfelf  compenfate,  by  dint  of 
art,  the  want  of  that  which  the  heavens  have  denied  him; 
and^  by  means  of  a  fober  life,  contrive  to  mend  his  infirm 
conftitution,  live  to  a  great  sige,  and  always  enjoy  good 
health* 

Tor  wan,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  inay,  by  art,  escea^t 
btm&lf  in  part  from  the  influence  of  the  heavens  ;  it  bet- 
ing the  common  opinion,  that  the  heavens  give  im  inclin- 
ation, but  do  not  impel  us  ;  for  which  reafon  the  learn- 
ed  fay,  that  a  wife  man  rules  the  ftars.  I  was  bom  with 
a  very  choleric  difpoGtion,  infomuch  that  there  was  no 
living  with  me  ;  but  I  took  notice  of  it,  and  oonfide^ed, 
that  a  perfion  fwayed  by  his  paffion  muft,  at  certain  timesi, 
be  no  better  than  a  madman;  I  mean  at  thofe  times 
when  he  fufiers  bis  paffions  to  predominate,  becaufe  he 
then  renounces  his  reafon  and  underftanding.  I,  there- 
fore, refolved  to  make  my  choleric  difpofition  ^ve  way 
to  reafon ;  fo  that  now,  though  bom  choleric,  I  never 
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taSet  anger  entirelj  to  oyer^pme  ^e.  The  n^aa  who  is  na« 
turally  of  a  bad  conftitutjon  m^Jt  ^^  lUc^  manner,  by  dint 
of  reafon^  and  a  fober  life»  live  to  a  ^reat  gge,  and  in 
good  health,  as  |  have  dane^  ^ho  had  naturallj  the  wojrft, 
fo  that  it  was  impoffible  I  (hould  live  above  forty  years, 
wher^s  I  now  find  myfelf  found  .^nd  hearty  at  the  a^e 
qf  fighfy«-fix  ^  ap4  were  it  not  for  the  lon{^  and  violent 
fiXs  of  xUnefs  which  I  ei^perienced  in  my  yo^th,  to  fuch  a 
degrcfe  that  the  phjfici^os  gave  me  oyer,  and  which  rob- 
lied  pa  of  my  radiiial  moiilnre,  a  lofs  abfolutely  irre- 
parage,  I  mij;bt  ejfipcQ,  %o  attain  the  above-mentioned 
Cerm  qf  one  hundred.  But  1  know  for  good  rei^fons  that 
it  is  impoffiUe  ^  andj  therefor^,  do  not  think  of  it.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  I  have  lived  fprty-£x  y.e^rs  beyond 
ibe  tfixm  I  b^  A  tight  to  e:cpe3 }  and  that,  during  this 
fo  long  a  refpite,  all  my  fenfes  h^ve  continued  perfeA,  and 
eren  iny  tepth,  my  voice,  my  menjiory,  and  my  ftrength  ; 
^t  what  is  i}]iU  more,  my  brain  is  linpje  it(e}f  now  than 
'  turex  it  was  ;  nor  do  any  of  thefe  ^wers  abate  as  I  ad- 
vaa<«e  in  years ;  and  this  be,cai;i(e,  as  I  ^xoyr  x>ldcr,  J  leflen 
the  quantity  of  my  folid  {bod* 

This  retrenchment  is  neceflary,  nor  can  it  be  avoided, 
fince  it  is  impolfible  for  a  man  to  live  for  ever ;  and  as 
he  draws  hear  his  ejid,  he  is  reduqed  fo  low  as  to  be 
no  longer  able  to  take  any  noujii^o^nr,  unlefs  it  be  .to 
fwaUpw,  and  that  too  with  difficulty,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
in  the  four*and-.twenty  hours,  and^thus  end  by  mere  dif- 
folntion,  without  any  pain  or  ficknefs,  as  I  exped  lyiU 
be  my  cafe.  This  is  a  blei&ng  of  ^reat  importance ;  yet 
may  be  expefted  by  all  thofe  who  (hall  lead  a  fober  life, 
of  whatever  degree  or  condition^Vhetber  high,  ormiddl- 
^,  or  low ;  for  we  are  all  of  the  fancie  fpeci^s,  and 
compofed  of  the  fame  four  elements :  and,  fince  a  long 
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and  healthj  life  ought  to  be  greatly  coveted  by  every 
nian,  as  I  ihall  prefentlj  (hew,  I  conclude,  that  every  man 
is  bound  in  duty  to  exert  himfelf  to  obtain  longevity,  and 
that  he  cannot  promife  himfelf  fuch  a  blef&ng  without 
temperance  and  fobriety. 

Some  allege  that  many,  without  leading  fuch  a  life, 
have  lived  to  an  hundred,  and  that  in  conftant  health, 
though  they  ate  a  great  deal,  and  ufed  indifcriminatdy 
every  kind  qf  viands  and  wine  ;  and  therefore  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  (hall  be  equally  fortunate.  But  in  this^ 
they  are  guiity  of  two  midakes  ;  the  firft  is,  that  it  is  not 
one  in  a  hundred  thoufand  that  ever  attains  that  happi- 
nefs  i  the  other  miftake  it,  that  fuch,  in  the  end,  mod  af- 
furedly  contraft  fame  illnefs,-  which  carries  them  off: 
nor  can  they  ever  be  fure  of  ending  their  days  otherwife: 
fo  that  the  fafeft  way  to  obtain  a  long  and  healthy  life  is, 
at  leaft  after  forty,  to  embrace  fobriety.  This  is  no  fuch 
difficult  affair,  iince  hiftory  informs  us  of  fo  many,  who, 
in  former  times,  lived  with  the  greateft  temperance  ;  and 
I  know  that  the  prefent  age  furnifhes  us  with  many  fuch 
infiances,  reckoning  myfelf  one  of  the  number :  we  are 
all  human  beings,  and  endowed  with  reafon,  confequently 
we  are  mailers  of  all  our  anions.  > 

This  fobriety  is  reduced  to  two  things,  quality  and 
quantity.  The  firft,  namely  quality,  confifts  in  nothing 
but  not  eating  food,  or  drinking  wines,  prejudicial  to  the 
ftomach.  Thp  fecond,  which  is  quantity,  confifts  in  not 
eating  or  drinking  more  than  the  ftomach  can  eaiily  di- 
geft;  which  quantity  and  quality  every  man  ftiould  be  a 
perfeft  judge  of  by  the  time  he  is  forty  or  fifty,  or  fixty ; 
and  whoever  obferves  thefe  two  rules,  may  be  faid  to 
live  a  regular  and  fober  life.  This  is  of  fo  much  virtue 
(tnd  efficacy,  that  the  humours  of  fuch  a  man's  body  be-* 
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ccKDe  moil  homogeneouBy  barmoniousi  and  perfeA ;  and, 
lvh$Q  thus  improved,  are  no  longer  liable  to  be  corrupted 
or  difturbed  by  any  otheyr  diforders  wiiatfoever,  fuch  as 
fttffering  exceOive  heat  or  cold,  too  much  fatigue,  want  of. 
natural  reft,  and  the  like,  uolefs  in  the  lail  degree  of  ex<) 
'ce£i.  .  Wherefore,  fince  die  humours  of  perfons  who  ob-^ 
ferve  thefe^tW'O  rules  relative, to  eating,  and  drinking  can- 
not poffiblj  be  corrupted,  and  engender  acute  difeafes, 
the  fources  of  an  untimely  death,  every  man  is  bound,  to 
comply  with  them  ;  for  whoever  d&s  otherwife^  living  a 
diforderly  inftead  of  a  r<^ular  life,  is  cgnilantly  expoCed 
to  difeafe- and  mortality^  as  well  in  confe^uence  of  fuch  dif- 
orders, as  of  others  wit^iout  number,  each  of  which  is 
fcapable  of  pnodacing  the  lame  defiru&ive  effeft. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  even  thof$:  who  ob£erve  the 
two  rifles  relating  to  diet,  xhe  obfervaftce  of  which  con- 
ititutes  a  ibber  I'litf  -may,  by  committing,  any  one  of  the 
X)ther  irregularities^  find  himftdf  the  wocfe  for  it  a  day  oi; 
two,  but  not  fo  as  to  breed  a  fever.  He  may  like  wife  be 
afie£ked  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavens ;  but  n.itbet  .he 
iieavens  nor^hofe  irregularities  are  capable- of -.coirupting 
the  humours  of  a  temperate  perlon  ;  and  it^  is  '  at  re  a^ 
fonable  and  natural  it  ihouid  be  fo,  as  the  two  irregulari- 
ties  of  diet  are  in,terior,  and  the  others  ejfiierior. 

fittt  as  there  are  fome  peifons  ftricken  in  years^  who 
are,  notwithftanding,  vtxy  gluttonous,  and  allege,  ih«it  nei- 
ther tl\e  quantity  nor  quality  of  their  diel  makes  any  im- 
preffion  upon  them,  anst  there  ore  eat  a  great  deal,  and 
of  every  thing  without  diftind:ion,  and  indulge  chcm« 
Xelves  equally  in  point  of  ,drink.ing,  •  becaufe  they  do  npt 
kjiow  iucwhat  part  of  their  bodies  their  ftomachs  are  &cu^- 
litej  fuch,  no  doubt,  s^e  beyond  all.meafure  fenfual,  an^ 
ilaves  to  gluttony  :  to  tbefe  I  anfwer,  that  what  they  fay 
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it  inipofflbk  in  tlie  nacnre  of  thuigs,  becftnie  it  is  ioipoC* 
$bk  that  e/pevj  ^nii  who  conies  into  the  world  fbonld 
not  bring  with  him  a  bot*  a  cold,  or  a  ttmp^vtey  confti* 
ftttiou ;  and  that  hot  foods  ihoold  agree  with  hot  confii* 
tntionsy  eoM  with  cold  ooes^  and  things  that  are  not  of  i^ 
temperate  natnns  irith  ten^tate  one8«  is  likewife  impo£> 
fiUe  in  natnte.  After  all,  thefe  epicnres  miift  allow, 
that  they  are  i^ow  and  then  out  of  order,  and  that  thcjr 
cure  tbeoifelves  by  taking  eyacuatiog  anedicines.  and  ob» 
ibrving  a  &nSt  diet ;  whence  it  appears,  that  their  being 
ont  of  order  is  owing  to  their  eating  too  much,  and  of 
things  difagreeing  irith  their  ftomaeh. 

There  are  other  old  g^tons,  who  fay,  that  it  is  nec^f- 
fary  they  fiumld  eat  and  drink  a  great  deal  to  keep  np 
^ir  natural  heat,  which  is  conftantly  diminiflung  as 
fhey  advance  in  years ;  aqd  that  it  is  therefore  necefl^ry 
to  eat  heartily,  and  of  facb  things  as  pleafe  their  pa* 
late,  be  they  hot,  cold,  or  temperate  j  and  tha^  were 
they  to  lead  a  fober  life  it  would  be  a  £bort  one.  To  the£b 
I  anfwer,  that  oiir  kind  mother  Nature^  in  order  that  old 
men  may  l|ve  ^iil  to  a  greater  age,  has  ooBtri^^  matters 
fo,  that'they  ibonld  be  able  to  fnbfift  on  little^  as  I  do  ; 
for  large  quaatkies  of  food  oaimet  be  digefted  by  old  and 
feeble  ftomaehs.  Nor  (bould  foch  peefons  be  afraid  of 
&ortening.  their  days  by  eating  too  little,  finoe,  when  they 
happen  to  be  tndifpofed,  they  recoirer  by  leflehing  the 
^nantity  of  their  food;  for  it  is  a  ttjfle  they  est,  when  con« 
fined  to  a  regimen,  by  obfenring  which  they  get  rid  of 
their  dilbrder.  Now,  if  by  reducing  thiemfelves  to  a 
very  fmall  qnantity  of  food,  they  reeover  from  the  jaws 
of  death,  how  can  they  doubt  but  tihat,  with  an  inereafe 
of  diet.  Ml  eonSflent,  however,  with  fobriety,  diey  wtU 
be  able  to  fiipport  natme  when  in  berfeft  bealth  ? 
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Othef 5  fsjf  tktt  it  is  better  &r  41  mim  to  IsSer  ever j/ 
yetr  three  or  bmx  retams  .ef  bis  ofnal  diferderf ,  fodi  ee 
the  gout)  pakis  in  the  fide,  aad  the  like,  tbam  b6  tonacfttod 
the  whole  year  bjr  not  iiidulging  fats  appetite,  snd  eating 
every  thing  fate  palate  likes  beft  ;  fince,  by  a  good  regi* 
men  alone,  be  is  fitre  to  get  the  better  of  fucli  attacks  i. 
To  this  I  aqfwer^  that  ottr  natural  beat  growing  lefs  and 
le(s,  as  we  advance  in  years,  no  regimen  can  retain  vitm 
tne  fttfficient  to  conquer  the  maligfuty  with  wbtoh  dtifor* 
dcrs  of  repletion  are  ever  attended ;  fo  that  he  matt  die 
at  laft  of  tbefe  psriodical  diforders,  becaufe  they  abridge 
liiiBy  as  health  prolongs  it« 

Others  pretend,  that  it  is  mneh  better  to  live  ten  yean 
lefs,  than  not  indulge  one's  appetite.  To  thiB  I  an* 
fwer,  that  longevity  oogbt  to  be  highly  valued  by  men 
of  parts;  as  to  others,  it  is  no  great  matter,  if  it  is 
Slot  dttly  prised  by  them,  fiooe  tbfy  are  a  difgraee  to 
xiMuikind,  fo  that  their  death  is  ratitet  of  fervice  to  tbe 
poUic.  But  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  men  of  bright 
fwrts  fliould  be  cut  off  in  that  manner,  fince  be,  who  is 
mbeady  a  cardiaal,  might,  perhaps,  by  living  to  eigbtyv 
attain  tihe  papal  crown  ;  and  in  the  ftate,maiiy,  by  liviaig 
«fome  ymirs  extraordinary,  may  acquire  the  dacai  digni- 
ty i  and  fo  ia  regard  to  letters,  by  wbicfa  a  man  may  rife 
fo  as  to  be  eonfidered  as  a  god  upon  earth  ;  and  the  like 
in  every  other  profeffion* 

.  Tbote  are  odiers,  who,  though. their  flomacfas  become 
%oa]Bef  and  weaker  with  refpeft  to  digeftion,  as  they  ad» 
Tanoe  t&yeasSf^eannot^  however,  be  brooght  to  retrench  the 
quantity  of  their  food,  nay,  they  rather  iocreafe  it.  And, 
liecai^  they  find  themfdves  uiudile  to  digeft  the  great 
•qttaatity  of  food  with  which  they  muft  load  their  fiomachs, 
^  eatiag^wice  in  the  four«and-twenty  hours,  they  make 
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a  refolntion  to  eat  but  once,  that  the  long  interval  between 
one  meaLand  the  other  maj  enable  them  to  eat  at  one  fit* 
ting  as  much  as  they  ufed  to  do  in  two  :  thus  thej  eat  till 
their  ftomachs,  oVerburthened  with  mnch  food,  pall,  and 
ficken,  and  change  the  fuperfluoos  food  into  bad  humoorsi 
which  kill  a  man  before  his  time.  I  never  knew  any  perfon 
who  led  that  kind  of  life  live  to  be  very  old.  All  cbefe 
old  men  I  have  been  fpeakiog  of  w^ould  live  long,  if,  as 
they  advanced  in  years,  they  leflened  the  quantity  of  their 
food,  and  eat  oftener,  but  little  at  a  time  ;  for  old  do* 
machs  cannot  digeft  large  quantities  of  food ;  old  men 
changing,  in  that  refpeft,  to  children,  who  eat  feveral 
times  in  the  four.and-twenty  hours. 

Others  fay,  that  temperance  may,  indeed,  keep  a  man 
in  health,  but  that  it  cannot  prolong  his  life.  To  this  I 
Aofwer,  that  experience  proves  the  contrary  ;  and  that  I 
myfelf  am  a  living  ioftance  of  it.  It  cannot, be  faid,  that 
fobriety  is  apt  to  ihbrten  one*s  days,  as  ^ficknefs  does  $ 
and  that  the  latter  abbreviates  life  is  mod  certain. 
Moreover,  a  conftant  fucoeilion  of  good  health  is  preferable 
to  frequent  ficknefs,  as  the  radical  mpifture  is  thereby 
prcferved.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  holy 
fobriety  is  the  true  parent  of  health  and  longevity. 

O  thrice  holy  Sobriety,  fo  ufeful  to  man,  by  the  fer- 
vice*}  thou  rendered  him  !  thou  prolonged  his  days^  by 
W'ach  meaus  he  greatly  improves  his  underdanding,  and 
fay  fuch  improvement  he  avoids  the  bitter  fruits  of  fen* 
fuality,  wbic  <'re  sin  enemy  to  reafon,  noan^s  peouUar  pri- 
vilege :  tnoie  bitter  fruits  are  the  paffions.and  perturbs^ 
tioos  of  the  m  nd.  Thou,  moreover,  freed  him  from  the 
dreadful  thoughts  oi  death.  .  How  greatly  is  thy  faithful 
jdifciple  indebted  to  thee,  fincei  by  thy  adidancci  he  eor 
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JBjs  this  beautiful*  ezpanfe  of  the  vifible  w6rld,  which  is 
reallj  beaatifal  to  fach  as  know  how  to  view  it  with  a 
philoTophic  eye,  as  thou  haft  enabled  me  to  do  !  nor  could 
I9  at  any  other  time  of  life,  even  when  I  was  joung,  but 
altogether  debauched  by  an  irregular  life,  perceive  its 
beauties,  though  I  fpared  no  pains  or  expence  to  enjoy 
every  feafon  of  life.  But  I  foand  that  all  the  pleafures 
of  thut  age  had  their  alloy ;  fo  that  I  never  knew,  till  I 
grew  old,  that  the  world  was  beautiful.  O  truly  happy 
life !  which,  over  and  above  all  thefe  favours  conferred  on 
tbiy  old  man,  haft  fo  improved  and  perfefted  his  fto- 
mach,  that  he  has  now  a  better  relilh  for  his  dry  bread 
than  •he  had  formerly,  and  in  his  youth,  for  the  moft  ex« 
qaifite  dainties :  and  all  this  he  has  compafled  by  aft- 
ing  rationally,  knowing,  that  bread  is,  above  all  things, 
man's  proper  food,  when  feafoned  by  a  good  appetite ;  and, 
whilft  a  man  leads  a  fober  life,  he  may  be  fure  of  never 
wanting  that  natural  fauce ;  becaufe,  by  always  eating 
little,  tht  ftomach.not  being  much  burthened,  need  nor 
wait  long  to  have  an  appetite.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
dry  bread  reltflies  fo  well  with  me  ;  and  I  know  i^  from 
experience,  and  can  with  truth  aiErm,  I  find  fuch  fweet* 
nefs  in  it,  that  I  ftiould  be  afraid  of  finning  againft  tern- 
perance,  were  it  not  for  my  being  conviiiced-of  the  abfo- 
lute  neceifity  of  ea  ing  of  it,- and  that  we  cannot  make  ufo 
of  a  more  natuial  food.  And  thou,  kind  parent  Nature, 
who  adeft  fo  lovingly  by  thy  aged  offspring,  in  order  to 
prolong  his  days,  haft  contrived  matters  fo  in  his  favour, 
that  he  can  live  upon  very  little ;  ^nd,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  favour,  and  do  him  ftiU  greater  fervice,  haft  made  hioi 
ienfible,  that,  as  in  his  youtn  he  iiied  to  eat  twice  a-day, 
vvhen  he  arrived  at  old  age  he  ougit  to  divide  that  food; 
of  which  he  was  accuftomed  before  to  make  but  two 
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w^9\Sf  into  four ;  becnufei  thus  divid^  it  will  h^ 
^ly  digefted ;  Aod*  as  in  his  jomh  he  made  but  two 
meals  ia  the  daj,  he  ihouldt  in  his  old  9ge»  make  four, 
provided*  however,  be  leileas  the  quantity  as  his  years 
increafe.  And  this  is  what  I  do,  sgreeablj  to  mj  owq 
experience  i  and,  tjierefore,  my  fpirits,  not  opprefiisd  by 
much  food,  but  barely  kepi  up,  are  always  brift:,  efpeci- 
ally  after  eatipg,  fo  that  I  9xa  accuAQoued  then  to  £ng  a 
fong,  and  afterwards  to  write* 

Nor  do  I  ever  find  asyfelf  the  worfc  for  writing  imme- 
diately after  meals;  nor  is  my  underftandlng  ever  cleaxei^ 
nor  am  I  apt  to  bedrowfy ;  the  food  I  take  being  in  to(» 
jGnall  a  quantity  to  fend  up  any  fumes  to  the  brain.  O 
how  advantageous  it  is  to  an  old  jtmio  to  ent  but  litde  ! 
AecoTdingly  I,  who  know  it,  ciat  but  juft  enough  tp  keep 
body  and  foul  together ;  and  the  things  I  eat  are  as  follow. 
FirA,  bread*  pamado,  fome  btoth  with  an  egg  in  it,  or  fueb 
ether  good  kinds  of  foup  or  fpoon-»meat.  Of  ftefh  meat  I 
eat  veal,  kid,  and  imtlon.  I  eat  poultry  <tf  eveiy  kind*  I 
eat  partridges,  and  other  birds,  fucb  as  thniOies.  I  Uke« 
wife  ^t  6fh;  for  inftance,  the  goldo^  and  the  like, 
amongil  fea-fi(h ;  and  the  pike,  w^i  f^cb  like  amongft 
fcefliF- water  fifii*  All  thefe  things  ace  fit  £^t  an  old  man, 
and,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  content  with  them ;  andt 
eonfidering  their  number  and  variety,  not  haioker  aft^ 
otbers.  Such  old  men  as  are  too  popr  to  allow  tbem- 
fdves  provifiions  of  this  kind,  may  4o  very  well  with 
bread,  psnado,  and  eggs ;  tlnngs  which  no  poor  man  can 
want,  unlefs  it  be  common  beggars,  and,  as  we  call  them, 
vagabonds,  about  whom  we  are  not  bound  to  ^rnake  our- 
felves  uneafy,  fince  they  have  brought  themfelves  to  that 
pals  by  their  indolence,  and  had  better  he  deadpan  alive; 
for  they  are  a  difgrace  to  human  nature.    But,  Ihough  a 
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pamt  mm  Ihoidd  cat  nothing  but  bnad,  panado,  and  eggt« 
there  is  no  neoeiStj  for  his  eating  more  than  his  ftomach 
cuk  digeft*  And,  whoever  does  not  trefpala  in  point  of 
either  qnantity  or  qnaltty,  cannot  die  but  hj  mere  difio* 
Itttion.  O  what  a  dtftrence  there  is  between  a  regnhr 
and  an  itregnlar  life  !  One  gives  longevity  and  healthi  tbe 
oAer  produces  difesfes  and  untimdy  deaths* 

O  unhappy,  wretched  Life,  my  iworn  enemy,  who  art 
good  for  nothing  but  to  murder  thofe  who  fellow  thee  i 
How  many  rf  my  deareft  relations  and  friends  haft  thon 
tebbed  me  o^  in  confeqnence  of  dMir  not  giving  oredit 
to  me  !  relations  and  friends  whom  I  ihonld  now  eo|ay« 
Bat  tiMm  haft  not  been  able  to  dcftroy  me^  according  tn 
thy  widted  intent  and  pox^e.  I  am  ftijl  alive  in  fpite 
of  dMy  and  have  attained  to  inch  an  1^,  as  to  fee  aronnd 
tne  eleven  grandcbildrtn)  bU  of  fine  nnderftanding,  and 
nmisUe  difpofition  ^  sll  given  to  learning  and  virtue  $  aH 
bl^anttful  in  their  perions,  and  lovdy  in  their  manners  ; 
whcMs,  had  I  obeyed  thy  diftates,  t  ftionld  never  have 
beheld.  Nor  fhould  1  enjoy  thofe  beautLfnl  and  conveni- 
ent apartments  which  I  have  built  from  the  ground  with 
foeh  a  varieqr  of  gardens,  as  required  no  feiaU  time  to 
attain  their  prefent  degree  of  perfe&k>n«  ,  No  !  tli^  na^^ 
ture  is  to  dcftroy  thofe  who  follow  thee  before  they  can 
fee  their  houfes  or^aidens  to  much  as  finiihed  $  whereas 
I,  to  thy  no  fmall  oonf nfiouy  have  akeedy  enjoyed  mine 
far  a  |[reat  nnmber  of  years*  But,  fince  thon  art  fo  p^ 
Iflential  a  vice  qs  to  poifon  and  dcftroy  the  whole  worldy 
nnd  I  am  determined  to  nfe  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  ea* 
drpate  thee,  at  leaft  in  part,  Lhave  refolved  to  coonteraft 
thee  fo,  that  my  eleven  grandchildren  (hall  take  pattern  af- 
ter me,  and  thereby  expofe  thee  for  what  thou  really  art> 
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a  moft  wicked^  defperate,  and  mortal,  eaemy  of  the  chii^ 
ren  of  men. 

I  really  cannot  help  admiring,  that  men  of  fine  parts^ 
and  fuch  there  are,  who  have  attained  a  fuperior  rank  in 
letters,  or  any  other  profef&on,  ibould  not  betake  them- 
fdves  to  a  regular  life,  when  they  are  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fifty  or  fixty,  or  as  faon  as  tl^ey  find  themfelves  at- 
tacked by  any  of  the  foregoing  diforderS)  of  which  they 
might  eafily  recover  ;  whereas^  by  being  permitted  to  get 
a-head,  they  become  incurable.  As  to  young  men,  I  am 
BO  way  forprifed  at  them,  fince  the  paffions  being  ftrong 
at  that  age,  they  are  of  courfe  the  more  eafily  overpow^^ 
'cred  by  their  baleful  inflnence.  But  after  fifty,  our  lives 
ihouldf  in  every  thing,  be  governed  by  reafon,  which 
teaches  us,  that  the  confequences  of  gratifying  our  palate 
and  our  appetite  are  difeafe  and  death.  Were  this  plea- 
fure  of  the  palate  lafting,.  it  would  be  fome  excufe ;  but 
it  is  fo  momentary,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  diftinguiihing' 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it ;  whereas  the 
difeafes  it  produces  are  very  durable*  But  it  muft  be  a 
great  contentment  to  a  man  of  iober  life  t6  be  able  to  re- 
fleft  that,  in  the  manner  he  lives,  he  is  fure  that  what 
he  eats  will  keep  him  in  good  health,  and  be  produ£live 
of 'no  difeafe  or  infirmity. 

Now,  I  was  willing  to  make  this  ibort  addition  to  my 
treatife,  founded  on  new  reafons  ;  few  perfons  caring  to 
perufc  longwirtded  difcourfes;  whereas  (hort  tra&s  have 
a  chance  of  being  read  by  many  ^  and  I  wi(h  that  many 
may  fee  this  addition,  to  the  end  that  its  utility  may  be 
more  extenfive. 

An 
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AN  EARVEST  EXH0RTATI0!3r, 

Wherein  the  author  ufes  the  ftrongeft  argaments  to  per<« 

',  fuade  all  men  to  embrace  a  regular  and/ober  life,  in 

order  to  attain  old  age,  in  ivhicb  they  may-  enjoj  all 

the  favours  and  blelfiogs  that  God,  in  his  goodneis^ 

voucb£ifes  to  beftow  upon  mortals. 

JN  OT  to  be  wanting  to  my  duty,  that  daty  incumbent 
iipon  every  man,  and  not  to  loofe,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
fatisfadion  I  feel  in  being  ufeful  to  others,  I  have  ref61v- 
ed  to  take  up  my  pen,  and  inform  thofe  who,  for  want  of 
conveffing  with  me,  are  ftrangers  to  what  thofe  know 
and  fee  with  whom  I  have  the  pleafure  of  being  acquaint- 
ed. But,  as  certain  things  may  appear  to  fome  perfons 
fcarce  credible,  nay,  impoffible,  though  adually  faft,  I 
(hall  not  fail  to  relate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
"Wherefore,  I  fay,  being  (God  be  praifed!)  arrived  at  my' 
ninety-fifth  year,  and  ilill  finding  myfelf  found  and  hearty, 
content  and  cheerful,  I  never  ceafe  thanking  the  divine 
majefty  for  fo  great  a  blefling,  confidering  the  ufual  fate 
of  other  old  men.  Thefe  fcarce  attain  the  age  of  fevcnty 
without  lofing  their  health  and  fpirits,  groveing  melan- 

m 

choly  and  peevifh,  and  continually  haunted  by  the 
thoughts  of  death  ;  apprehending  their  lall  hour  from 
one  day  to  another,  fo  that  it  is  impoflSble  to  drive  fuch 
thoughts  out  of  their  mind ;  whereas  fuch  things  give  me 
not  the  lead  uneafinefs  ;'  for,  indeed,  I  cannot  at  all  make 
them  the  objeft  of  my  attention,  as  I  (hall  hereafter  more 
plainly  relate.  I  (hall,  befides,  demonftrate  the  certainty 
I  have  of  living  to  a  hundred.  But,  to  render  this  dif- 
fertation  more  methodical,  I  {hall  begin  by  confidering 

man 
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man  at  his  birth ;  and  from  thence  accompany  him 
through  every  ftage  of  life  to  his  grave, 

I  therefore  fay,  that  fome  come  into  the  world  with 
the  ftamina  of  life  (o  weaki  that  they  live  bat  a  few  days^ 
6r  noonthsy  or  years }  and  it  cannot  be  clearly '  known  to 
what  filch  fliortnefs  of  life  ia  owing  i  whether  to  fome 
defeft  in  the  father  or  the  mother  in  begetting  them,  or 
to  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  or  to  the  defeft  of  na« 
ture,  fubje£i:  as  flie  is  to  the  celeftial  influence.  For  I  could 
never  biring  myfelf  to  believe  that  nature^  the,  common 
parent  of  al],  (hould  be  partial  to  aoy  of  her  children. 
Therefore,  as  we  cannot  ai&gn  the  caufes,  we  mud  be 
content  with  reafoning  from  the  eSeAsi  fuch  as  they  daily 
appear  to  our  view. 

Others  are  born  found,  indeed,  and  full  of  fpirits,  but 
potwithftanding,  with  a  poor  weakly  conftitution ;  and  of 
tbefe  fome  live  to  the  age  of  ten,  others  to  twenty,  others 
to  thirty  and  forty;  yet  they  danot  live  to  extreme  old  age« 
Others  again  bring  into  the  world  a  perfeft  conftitution, 
andlive  tooldage,  but  it  is  generally, as  I  have  already  faid, 
an  old  age  full  of  ficknefs  and  (brrow,  for  which  they  are 
to  thank  themfelves;  becaufethey  moft  unreafonably  pre-' 
fume  on  the  goodnefs  of  their  conftitution,  and  cannot  by 
any  means  be  brought  to  depart,  when  grown  old,  from 
the  mode  of  life  they  purfoed  in  their  younger  days,  as  if 
they  ftill  retained  all  their  primitive  vigour^  Nay,  they 
intend  to  live  as  irregularly  when  paft  the  meridian  of  life 
as  they  did  all  the  time  of  their  youth ;  thinking  they 
Ihall  never  grow  old,  nor  their  conftitution  be  ever  im« 
paired.  Neither  do  they  cooficler  that  their  ftomach  has 
loft  its  natural  heat,-  and  that  they  fbould,  on  that  account^ 
pay  a  greater  regard  to  the  quality  of  what  they  eat»  and 
what  wines  they  drink  ;  and  likewife  to  the  quantity  of 
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each,  which  they  ought  to  leflen :  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  for  increafing  it  $  faying,  that,  as  we  ilofe  our 
health  and  vigour  by  growing  old,  we  fhonld  endeavour  to 
repair  the.  lo£5  by  increafing  the  jq[uantity  of  our  food,  fince 
it  is  by  fuftenance  that  man  is  pr^ferved. 

In  this,  nev»rthele£s,  they  are  greatly  miftaken^  fince^ 
as  the  natund  heat  leffens  ^aa  a  man  ^  grows  in  years,  he 
flioulddiminilh  the  quantity  of  his  meat  and  drink;  nature^ 
cfpecially  at  that  period,  being  content  with  little*  Nay, 
though  they  have  all  the  reafbn  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  they  are  fo  obftinate  as  to  think  otherwife ;  and  fiiU 
follow  their  ufual  diforderly  life.  But  were  they  to  re« 
linquifh  it  in  due  time,  and  betake  themfelves  to  a  regu- 
lar and  fober  courfe,  they  would  not  grow  infirm  in  their 
old  age,  but  would  continue,  as  I  am,  (trong  and  hearty, 
confidering.how  good  and  perfeft  a  conflitution  it  has 
pleafed  the  Almighty  to  beAow  upon  them,  and  would 
Uve  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This  has 
been  die  cafe  of  others,  who,  as  we  read  io  many  authors, 
have  lived  a  fober  live,  and,  of  courfe,  were  born  with 
this  perfeft  conAitution  ;  and  bad  it  been  my  lot  to  pojoy. 
fuch  a  oonftitntion,  I  ifaould  make  no  doubt  of  attaining- 
the  fame  age.  But,  as  I  was  born  with  feeble  ftamina, 
I  am  afraid  I  fliaU  not  outlive  an  hundred.  Were  others, 
too,  who  are  Mo  born  with  an  infirm  conflitution,  to  be* 
take  themfelves  to  a  regular  life,  as  I  have  done,  ihey 
would  attain  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  upwards,  as  will 
be  my  cafe. 

•  And  this  certainty  of  being  able  to  live  a  great  age  is, 
m  my  opinion,  a  great  advantage,,  and  highly  to  be  va^ 
lued';  none  being  fure  to  live  even  a  fingle  hour  except 
ftich  as  adhere  to  the  rules  of  temperance.  This  fecurity 
of  life  is  built  on  good  and  true  natural  reafons,  which  can 
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aet'er  fail ;  it  being  impoAble,  ia  the  aatartt  of  things^ 
that  he  who  leads  »  ibber  and  vegalar  Ufe  flioald  breed 
aoy  fickneis,  or  die  of  an  unnatural  deadv  bcfare  the  time 
at  whieb  it  is  abfelnSely  impoiBble  bt  flxmU  lire.  Sm 
fooner  be  cannot  die,  as  a  fober  life  has  the  ^rtae  to 
ccmove  all  the  nfoal  caafes  of  fiduefs,  and  fickncb  can- 
tfot  happen  without  a  caofe  ;  which  caofe  bekig  removed, 
fieknefs  is  likewife  removed  ;  and  ficksefs  being.  remoiP* 
ed,  an  ontiinely  and  violent  death  auft  be  prevented* 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  teaspetance  has  the  virtue 
etid  f  fflcacy  Co  remove  fuch  csuObs  ^  for  fince  health  and 
fieknefs*  life  and  dtiatfa,  depend  on  the  good  or  bild  quels* 
tyof  the  humourSi  tempei^ance  eorrefisthetr  vicipus  tean 
dencies  and  renders  them  perfeift,  bekig  pofie&d  of  the  nsb^ 
tural  power  of  making  them  unite  and  hold  together,  faaa 
tfo  render  them  infeparable,  and  iocapaUe  of  alteration  oc 
lermefiting  ;  circumftaoces  which  engender  ctud  fevers^ 
SMid  end  in  death.     It  is  trm,  indeed,  and  it  woldd  be  a 
Sbllj  to  denj  it,  that,  lee  oar  hiiQioars  be  originalljr  cvet 
fo  good,  time,  which  confumes  every  thing,  cannot  fail  to 
confume  aAd  exhauft  th«m>^  and  that  nfeanv  »s:  feon  ais 
that  happens^  omft  die  of  a  natural  deadi ;;  but  jet  witfe^ 
oot  fieknefs,  as  will  be  my  cafe,,  who  ikaii  die  at  agr  a|K 
pointed  time^  whea^  thefe  tmmoava  fli^  be  don&med, 
which  they  ure  not  at  preient.   .Nay,  they  are  fttll  per* 
ft€k  i  not*  is  it  poiQble  they  {hould  be  otberwife  in  my 
prefeot  condition,  when     iiad  myfelf  hearty  and  content, 
eating  with  a  good  appetite,  and  fleeping  foundl)^*   More« 
over,  all  ihy  faculties  are  as  good  a^  ever,  and  in  ^e  high- 
eft  perfeftion;    my  underiUnding  deairer  and  brighter 
than  ever,  my  judgment  found,  my  memory  tenacioos,. 
my  fpirits  good,  and  my  "roice,  the  firft  thing  which  is  apt 
to  fail  others,  grown  fo  ftrong  and  fonocous,  tba£  I  cannot 
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lielp  cfaanttog  out  load  my  prajers,  morning  and  nighf, 
inftead  of  whiiperiog  and  muttering  them  to  myfeliF»  as 
ttfas  formerly  nay  cuftom. 

And  tbefe  are  all  fo  many  true  and  fore  figns  and 
tokens  tliar  my  kumours  are  good,  and  cannot  wafte  but 
with  time,  as  all  tbofe  who  converfe  with  me  conct^d^. 
O  how  glorioas  this  life  of  mine  is  like  to  be,  replete 
with  all  the  lelieities  which  man  can  enjoy  on  this  fide  of 
the  grave,  and  even  exempt  from  that  fenfaal  brutality 
which  ag^  has  ensued  my  better  reafon  to  banifh !  be« 
canfe,  where  reafon  refides,  there  is  no  room  for  fcnfuali-_ 
ty,^  not -for  its  bitter  fruits,  the  paffions  and  perturbations 
of  the  mind,  with  a  train  of  difagreeable  apprehenfions. 
Nor  yet  can  the  thoughts  of  death  find  roond  in  my  mind, 
as  I  have  no  fenfuality  to  nourifh  fuch  thoughts.  Nei- 
ther can  th«  death  of  grandchildren,  and  other  relations 
and  friends,  make  any  imprcffion  on  me.  bnt  for  a  mo- 
ment or  tw(\,  and  then  it  is  over.  Still  lefs  am  I  liable  to 
be  caft  down  by  lofles  in  point  of  fortune,  (as  many  have 
feen  to  their  no  fmall  furprife^.  And  this  is  a  happinefs 
not  to  be  expeded  by  any  but  fuch  as  attain  old  age  by  fo« 
briety,  and  not  in  confequence  of  a  firong  conftitutioQ; 
and  fttch  may,  moreover,  exped  to  fpend  their  days  hap- 
pily as  I  do  mine,  in  a  perpetual  round  of  amufement  and 
pleafufe.  And  how  is  it  poifible  a  man  (hould  not  enjoy 
himfelf,  who  meets  with  no  croITes  or  difappointments  in 
his  old  age,  fuch  as  youth  is  conflantly  plagued  with,  and  , 
from  which,  as  I  fhall  prefently  ihew,  I  have  the  hap« 
pinefs  of  being  exempt. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  to  do  fcryice  to  my  country.  O 
what  a  glorious  amufement !  in  which  I  find  infinite  de* 
light,  as  I  thereby  ihew  hqr  the  means  of  improving  her 
important  eduary  or  harbour  beyond  the  poflibility  of  its 
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filling  for  thoufands  of  years  to  come ;  fo  as  to  fecure  te 
Venice  her  furprifing  and  miraculous  title  of  a  maiden 
city,  as  (he  really  is,  and  the  only  one  in  the  whole  world : 
fhe  will,  moreover,  thereby  add  to  the  luflreof  her  great  and 
excellent  furname  of  Queen  of  ^he  fea.    Such  is  my  amufe- 
ment;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  it  complete.  Another 
dmufement  of  mine  is  that  of  fbewing  this,  maid  and  queen 
in  what  manner  (he  may  abound  with  provifions,  by  im- 
proving large  trafls  of  lands,  as  well  marfhes  as  barren 
fands,  to  great  profit.     A  third  amufement,  and  an  amufe- 
ment  too  without  any  alloy,  is  the  (hewing  how  Venice, 
though  already  fo  ilrong  as  to  be  in  a  manner  impregn- 
able, may  be  rendered  ftill  (Ironger  -,  and  though  extremely 
beautiful,  may  flill  increafe  in  beauty ;  though  rich,  may 
acquire  more  wealth ;.  and  may  be  made  to  enjoy  better 
air,  though  her  air  is  excellent.     Thefe  three  amufements, 
all  arifing  from  the  idea  of  public  utility,  I  enjoy  in  the 
higheft  degree.     And  who  can  fay  that  they  admit  of  any 
alloy,  as  in  fa£l  they  do  not  ?  Another  comfort  I  enjoy  is, 
that,  having  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  my  income,  of  which 
my  grandchildren  had  been  unfortunately  robbed,  I,  by 
mere  dint  of  thought,  which  never  fleeps,  and  without  any 
fatigue  of  body,  and  very  little  of  mind,  have  found  a  true 
and  infallible  method  of  repairing   fuch  lofs  more  than 
double,    by    the   pneans   of    that  moft  commendable   of 
arts,  agriculture.     Another  comfort  I   ftill  enjoy  is,   to 
think  that  my  treatife  on  temperance,  which  I  wrote  in  or- 
der to  be  ufeful  to  others,  is  really  fo,  as  many  affure  me 
by  word  of  mouth,  mentioning  that  it  has  proved  extreme- 
ly ufeful  to  them,  as  it  in  faft  appears  to  have  been  ;  whilft 
others  inform  me  by  letter,  that,  under  God,  they  are  in- 
debted to  me  for  life.     Still  another  comfort  I  enjoy  is, 
that  of  being  able  to  write  with  my  own  hand  •,.  for  I  write 
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enough- to  be  of  fervice  to  others,  both  6n  architefture  and 
agriculture.  I  likewife  enjoy  another  fatisfaftion,  which 
is  that  of  converGng  with  men  of  bright  parts  and  fu- 
perior  undcrftanding,  from  whom,  even  at  this  advanced 
period  of  life,  I  learn  fomcthing.  What  a  comfort  is  this, 
that,  old  as  I  am,  I  fhould  be  able,  without  the  lead  fatigue, 
to  ftudy  the  moft  important,  fublime,  and  difiicult,  fub- 
jefls'! 

I  muft  farther  add,  though  it  may  appear  impoffible  to 
feme,  and  may  be  fo  in  fome  meafure,  that,  at  this  age,  I 
enjoy  at  o'nce  two  lives  j  one  terreftrial,  which  I  pofTefs  in 
faft}  the  other  celeftial,  which  I  poffefs  in  thought;  and  this 
thought  is  equal  to  actual  enjoyment,  when  founded  upon 
things  we  are  fure  to  attain,  as  I  am  fue  to  attain  that  celeflial 
life,  through  the  infinite  goodnefs  and  mercy  of  Gpd.  Thus  I 
enjoy  this  terreftrial  life,  in  confequence  of  my  fobriety  and 
temperance,  virtues  fo  agreeable  to  the  deity  j  and  I  enjoy, 
by  the  grace  of  the  fame  divine  majefty,  the  celeftial,  which 
he  makes  me  anticipate  in  thought ;  a  thought  fo  lively  as 
to  fix  me  entirely  on  this  objed,  the  enjoyment  of  which  I 
hold  and  affirm  to  be  of  the  utmoft  certainty^  And  I 
hold  that  dying,  in  the  manner  I  expeft,  is  not  really 
death,  but  a  paflage  of  the  foul  from  this  earthly  life  to  a 
celeftial,  immortal,  and  infinitely  perfeft,  exiftence.  Neither 
can  it  be  othcrwife  :  and  this  thought  is  fo  fuperlatively 
fublime,  that  it  cau  no  longer  ftoop  to  low  and  worldly  ob- 
jefts,  fuch  as  the  death  of  this  body,  being  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  happinefs  of  living  a  celeftial  and  divine  life  ; 
whence  it  is  that  I  enjoy  two  lives.  Nor  can  the  termin- 
ating of  fo  high  a  gratification  wjiich  I  enjoy  in  this  life 
give  me  any  concern  ;  it  rather  affords  me  infinite  pleafure, 
as  it  will  be  only  to  make  room  for  another  glorious  and 
iznmortal  life. 
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Now,  18  it  poflible  that  any  one  fliould  grow  tired  of  fo 
great  a  comfort  and  bleffing  as  this  which  I  really  enjoy, 
and  which  every  one  elfe  might  enjoy,  by  leading  the  life 
I  have  led  ?  an  example  which  every  one  has  it  in  his  power 
to  follow :  for  I  am  but  a  mere  man,  and  no  faint  \  a 
fervant  of  God,  to  whom  fo  regular  a  life  i^  extremely 
agreeable. 

And  whereas  many  embrace  a  fpiritual  and  contempla- 
tive llfcf  which  is  holy  and  commendable,  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  thofe  who  lead  it  being  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of 
God  ;  O  that  they  would  likewife  betake  themfelves  en- 
tirely to  a  regular  and  fober  life  !  how  much  more  agree- 
able would  they  Tender  themfelves  in  the  fight  of  God! 
what  a  much  greater  honour  and  ornament  would  they  be 
to  the  world  !  They  would  then  be  confidered  as  faints  in* 
deed  upon  earth,  as  thofe  primitive  chriftians  were  held  who 
joined  fobriety  to  fo  reclufe  a  life.  By  living,  like  them,  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twentj,  they  might,  like  them, 
expcS,  by  the  power  of  God,  to  work  numberlefs  miracles  : 
and  they  wohld,  befides,  enjoy  conftant  health  and  fpirits, 
,  and  be  always  happy  within  themfelves ;  whereas  they  are 
now,  for  the  mod  part,  infirm,  melancholy,  and  difTatisfied. 
Now,  as  fome  of  thefe  people  think  thatthefe  are  trials  fent 
them  by  God  Almighty,  with  a  view  of  promoting  their  fal- 
vation,  that  they  may  do  penance  in  this  life  for  their  pad 
errors,  I  cannot  help  faying  that,  in  my.  opinion,  they  are 
greatly  miftaken.  For  I  can  by  no  means  believe  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  deity  that  man,  his  favourite  creature, 
fiiould  live  infirm,  melancholy,  and  difTatisfied  ;  but  rather 
enjoy  good  health  and  fpirits,  and  be  always  content  with- 
in himfelf.  In  this  manner  did  the  holy  fathers  live,  and 
by  fuch  conduft  did  they  daily  render  themfelves  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  divine  majefty,  fo  as  to  work  the  great  and 
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fuffri&ng  mirades  wc  read  in  hiftor^.  How  beautiful, 
bow  gloriouSf  a  fcene  (bould  we  then  behold !  far  more 
iKaittiful  than  .in  thofe  ancient  timesi  becaufe  we  now 
abottnd  with  fo  aiany  religious  orders  and  monafteries, 
which  did  not  then  exifl:  ^  and  were  the  members  of  thefe 
communities  to  lead  t  temperate  life,  we  fliould  then  de- 
ltoid iiiich  a  number  of  renerable  old  men  as  would  create 
^urprife.  Nor  would  they  trefpafs  againft  their  rules;  they 
would  rather  improve  upon  them  ;  (inee  every  religious 
community  allows  its  fubjefls  breads  wine,  and  fometimes 
egg9,  (fome  of  them  allow  meat)«  befides  foups  made  with 
vegetables^  fallads,  fruit,  and  cakes,. things  which  often  dif- 
agree  with  them,  and  even  (horten  their  lives.  But  as  they 
are  allowed  fuch  things  by  their  rules,  they  freely  make 
ufe  of  them,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
abilain  from  them  ;  whereas  it  would  not.  It  would  ra- 
ther be  commendable,  if,  after  the  age  of  thirty,  they  ab- 
fiained  from  fuch  food,  and  epnfined  themfelves  to  bread, 
wine,  brothsi  and  eggs :  for  this  is  the  true  method  of  pre- 
ferving  men  of  a  bad  conftitution  5  and  it  is  |  life  of  more 
indulgence  than  that  led  by  the  holy  fathers  of  the  defert, 
who  fubiifted  entirely  on  wild  fruits  and  roots,  and  drank  ^ 
nothing  but  pure  water;  and,  neverthelefs,  lived,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  good  health  and  fpirits,  and  always 
hajppy  within  themfelves.  Were  thofe  of  our  days  to  do 
the  fame,  they  would,  like  them,  find  the  road  to  heaven 
much  eafier  ;  for  it  is  always  open  to  every  faithful  chrif- 
tian,  as  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  kft  it,  when  he  came 
down  upon  earth  to  &ed  his  precious  blood,  in  order  to 
deliver  us  from  the  tyrannical  fervitude  of  the  devil ;  and 
all  through  his  immenfe  goodnefs. 

So  that,  to  make  an  end  of  this  difcourfe,  I  fay,  that 
fince  length  of  days  abounds  with  fo  many  favours  and 
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bleffings^  and  I  happen  to  be  one  of  thofe  who  are  armed 
at  that  (late,  I  cannot  (as  I  would  not  willingly  want 
charity)  but  give  tcftimony  in  favour  of  it^  and  folemnl]f 
aifure  all  mankind,  that  I  really  enjoy  a  great  deal  more 
than  what  I  now  mention  ;  and  that  I  have  no  other  rea- 
fon  for  writing  but  that  of  demonl^rating  the  great  advan- 
tages which  arife  from  longevity,  to  the  end  that  their  own 
convi£):ion  may  induce  them  to  obferve  thofe  excellent  rules 
of  temperance  and  fobricty.  And  therefore  I  never  ceafc 
to  raife  my  voice,  crying  out  to  you,  my  friends,  may  your 
days  be  long,  that  you  may  hz  the  better  fervants  to  (be 
Almighty.  * 


LETTER    FROM     SIGNOR     LEWIS     CORNARO,     TO     THE     RIGHT 
REVEREND  BARBARO,  PATRIARCH  ELECT  OF  AQJJILEIA. 

MY  1.0RD, 

The  human  underftanding  muft  certainly  have  fomething 
divine  in  its  conftitiition  and  frame. '  How  divine  the  in- 
vention of  converfing  with  an  abfent  friend  by  the  help  of 
writing  !  How  divinely "^is  it  contrived  by  nature,  that  men, 
though  at  a  great  diftance,  (hould  fee  one  another  with  the 
intclleQual  eye,  as  Inow  fee  your  lordfliip  !  By  means  of 
this  contrivance,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  entertain  you  with 
matters  of  the  greateft  moment.  It  is  true,  that  I  fliall 
fpeak  of  nothing  but  what  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  but 
it  was  not  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  to  which  I  have  now 
attained,  a  thing  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of,  becaufe, 
as  I  advance  in  years,  the  founder  and  heartier  I  grow,  to 
the  amazement  of  all  the  world.    I,  who  can  account  for 
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ity  am  bound  to  .(hew,  that  a  man  may^  enjoy  a  tcrreftrial 
paradife.  after  eighty,  which  I  enjoy  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
obtained  except  bjr  temperance  and  fobriety,  virtues  fo  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Almighty,  becaufe  they  are  enemies  to  fen- 
fuality,  and  friends  to  reafon. 

Now,  my  lord,  to  begin,  I  muft  tell  you,  that,  within 
ibefe  few  days  pall,  I  have  been  vifited  by  many  of  the 
learned  do£lors  of  this  univerfity,  as  well  phyficians  as 
philofophers,'who  were  well  acquainted  with  my  age,  my 
life,  and  manners ;  knowing  how  fiout,  hearty,  and  gay,  I 
was  ;  and  in  what  perfediipn  all  my  faculties  dill  continued ; 
likewife  my  memory,  fpirits,  and  underdanding,  and  even 
my  voice  and  teeth.  They  knew,  befides,  that  I  conftantly 
employed  eight  hours  every  day  in  writing  treatifes,  with 
my  own  hand,  on  fubje£ls  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  fpent 
many  hours  in  walking  and  finging.  O,  my  lord,  how  me- 
lodious my  voice  is  grown!  Were  you  to  heat  me  chant  my 
prayers,  and  that  to  my  lyre,  after  the  example  of  David, 
I  am  certain  it  would  give  you  great  pleafure,  my  voice  is 
fo  mufical.  Now,  when  they  told  me  that  they  had  been 
already  acquainted  with  all  thefe  particulars,  they  added, 
that  it  wasj  indeed,  next  to  a  miracle,  how  I  could  write 
fo  much,  and  upon  fubjeAs  that  required  both  judgment 
and  fpirit,  Apd,  indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  incredible  what 
fatisfaflion  and  pleafure  I  have  in  thefe  compoiitions. 
But,  as  i  write  to  be  ufeful,  your  lordfhip  may  eafily  con- 
ceive what  pleafure  I  enjoy.  They  concluded  by  telling 
me,  that  I  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfon  ad- 
vanced in  years,  fince  all  my  occupations  were  thofe  of  a 
young  man,  and  by  no  means  like  thofe  of  other  aged  per- 
fons,  who,  when  they  have  reached  eighty,  are  reckoned 
decrepid.  Such  moreover,  are  fubjed,  fome  to  the  gout, 
fofne  to  the.  fciatica,  and  fome  to  other  complaints,  to  be 
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concluGon  to  be  falfe.  Thu8>  you  fee,  my  lord,  how  apt 
men  are  to  deceive  themfelves  in  their  judgment  of  things^ 
when  fuch  judgment  is  not  built  upon  a  folid  foundation* 
And,  therefore,  to  undeceive  them,  and  fet  them  right,  I 
made  anfwer,  that  their  conclufion  was  falfe,  as  I  fliould 
aftually  convince  them,  by  proving,  that  the  happinefs  I  • 
enjoyed  was  not  confined  to  me,  but  common  to  all  man- 
kindy  and  that  every  man  might  equally  enjoy  it ;  fince  I 
was  but  a  mere  mortal,  coropofed,  like  all  others,  of  the 
four  elements;  and  endued,  befides  exiftence  and  life, 
with  rational  and  intelleftual  facuitics,  which  are  common 
to  all  men.  For  it  has  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  beftow  on 
his  favourite  creature,  man,  theft  extraordinary  bleffings  and 
favours  above  other  aniaials,  wnich  enjoy  only  the  fen- 
fible  perceptions,  in  order  that  fuch  bleffings  and  favours 
may  be  the.  means  of  keeping  him  long  in  good  health ;  fo 
that  length  of  days  is  an  univcrfal  favour  granted  by  the 
Deity,  and  not  by  nature  and  the  ftars. 

But  man  being  in  his  youthful  days  more  of  the  fenfual 
than  of  the  rational  animal,  is  apt  to  yield  to  fenfual  im- 
preffions;  and,  when  he  afterwards  arrives  at  the  age  of  forty 
or  fifty,  he  ought  to  confider,  that  he  has  attained  the  noon 
of  life  by  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  a  good  tone  of  flomach  ; 
natural  bleffings,  which  favoured  him  in  afcending  the  hill ; 
but  that  he  muft  now  think  of  going  down,  and  approach- 
ing the  grave  with  a  heavy  weight  of  years  on  his  bnck  5 
and  that  old  age  is  the  reverfe  of  youth,  as  much  as  order 
is  the  reverfe  of  diforder.  Hence  it  is  requifite  he  Ihould . 
alter  his  mode  of  life  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  eating  and 
drinking,  on  which  health  and  longevity  depend.  And 
28  the  firft  part  of  his  life  was  fenfual  and  irregular, 
the  fecoiid  Ihould  be  the  reverfe,  fince  nothing  can  fub- 
Cft  without  order,  efpecially  the  life  of  man,  irregularity 

being 
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bciiig  without  all  doubt  prejudicial^  and  regularity  advan- 
tageous^ to  the  human  fpecies.  j 

Befides,  it  is  impoffible  in  the  nature  of  things,  tliat  the  man 
who  is  bent  on  indulging  his  palate  and  his  appetite  fhould 
not  be  guilty  of  irregularity.  Hence  it  was  that,  to  avoid 
this  vice,  as  foqn  as  I  found  myfelf  arrived  at  maturer  years, 
I  embraced  a  regular  and  fober  life.  It  is  no  doubt,  true, 
that  I  found  fome  difficulty  in  compafiing  it ;  but,  in  or« 
der  to  conquer  this  fiifficulty,  I  befeeched  the  Almighty  to 
grant  me  the  virtue  of  fobriety  ;^  well  knowing  that  hfc 
would  gracioufly  hear  my  prayer.  Then,  conGdering,  that 
when  a  man  is  about  to  undertake  any  thing  of  importance, 
which  he  knows  he  can  compafs,  though  not  without  clif- 
ficulty,  he  may  mal^e  it  much  ealier  to  himfelf  by  being 
fteady  in  his  purpofe  ;  I  purfued  the  fame  courfe*  I  eti-* 
deavoured  gradually  to  relinquiOi  a  diforderly  life,  and  to  ac- 
cudom  myCelf  infepfibly  to  the  rules  of  temperance :  and  thus 
it  came  to  pafs  that  a  fober  and  regular  life  no  longer  prov- 
ed uneafy  cr  difagreeable ;  though,  on  account  of  the 
weaknefs  of  my  conilitution,  I  tied  myfelf  down  to  fuch 
AtiGt  rules,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  I 
eat  and  drink. 

But  other?,  who  happen  to  be  blelTed  with  a  ftronger 
temperament,  may  eat  many  other  kinds  of  food,  and  ia 
greater '  quantities ;  and  fo  of  wines;  whereas,  though 
their  lives  may  (till  be  fober,  they  will  not  be  fo  confined 
as  n)ine,  but  milch  more  free.  Now,  on  hearing  thefe  ar- 
guments, and  examining  the  reafons  on  which  they  were 
founded,  they  all  agreed  that  I  had  advanced  nothing  but 
what  was  true*  Indeed  the  youngeft  of  them  faid,  tliat 
though  he  could  not  but  allow  the  favour  or  advantages  I 
had  been  fpeaking  of  to  be  common  to  all  mankind,  yet  £ 
enjoyed  the  fpecial  gra^e  of  b^ing  able  to  ixlinqui(h  with 

cafe 
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cafe  one  kind  of  life,  and  embrace  another )  a  thing  which 
he  knew  by  experience  to  be  feafible,  but  as  clifiicult  to 
him  as  it  had  proved  cafy  to  me. 

To  this  I  replied,  that,  being  a  mortal  like  htmfelf,  I 
likewife  found  it  a  'difHcult  ta(k ;  but  it  did  not  become  a 
perfon  to  ihrink  from  a  glorious  but  pradilieable  undertak- 
ing on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  it,  becaafe,  in 
proportion  to  thcfc  difficulties,  is  the  honour  he  ^requires  bj 
it  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  the  merit  in  the  fight  of  God. 
Our  beneficent  Creator  is  defirous,  that  as  he  originally  fa- 
voured human  nature  with  longevity,  we  (hould-atl  enjoy 
the  full  advantage  of  his  intentions ;  knowing  that,  when  a 
man  has  paffed  eighty,  he  Is  entirely  exempt  from  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  fenfual  enjoyments,  and  is  entirely  governed 
by  the  diftates  of  reafon.  Vice  and  immorality  muft  then 
leave  him  ^  hence*  God  is  willing  he  (hould  live  to  a  fuU 
maturity  of  years ;  aini  has  ordained  that  whoever  reaches 
his  natural  term,  fhould  end  his  days  without  ficknefs  by 
mere  diflblution,  the  natural  way  of  quitting  this  mortal 
life  to  enter  upon  immortality,  as  will  be  my  cafe.  For 
I  am  fure  to  die  chanting  my  prayers  \  nor  do  the  dread*' 
ful  thoughts  of  death  give  mc  the  lead  uneafinefs,  thou^, 
confidering  my  great  age,  it  cannot^e  far  diftant,  know- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  I  was  born  to  die,  and  refie£ling  that 
fuch  numbers  have  dej^arted  this  life  without  reaching  my 
age. 

Nor  does  that  other  tfiought,  infeparable  from  the  form- 
er, namely  the  fear  of  thofe  torments  to  which  wicked 
men  are  hereafter  liable,  give  me  any  uneafinefs ;  becaufe 
I  am  a  good  chriflian,  and  bound  to  believe,  that  I  fhall 
be  faved  by  the  virtue  of  the  mod:  facrtd  blood  of  Chrift> 
^hich  be  has  vouchfafed  to  ftied,  in  order  to  free  us  from 
thofe  tornxents.    How  beautiful  the  life  I  lead !  how  bap- 
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py  mj  end !  To  thia^  the  young  gentlemaOi  my  antago- 
idftj  bad  nothing  to  reply,  but  that  be  was  refolved  ta 
embrace  a  fober  life,  in  order  to  follow  my  example ;  and 
that  he  had  taken  another  more  important  refoiution, 
which  was,  that,  as  he  had  been  always  very  defirous 
to  Kve  to  be  old,  fo  he  was  now  equally  impatient  to 
reach  that  period,  the  fooner  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  old  * 
age. 

The  great  defire  I  had,  my  lord,  to  converfe  with  you 
at  tins  diftance  has  forced  me  to  be  prolix,  and  ftill  obliges 
me  to  proceed,  though  not  much  farther.  There  are 
many  fenfualifts,  my  lord,  who  fay,  that  I  have  thrown 
away  my  time  and  trouble  in  writing  a  treatife  on  temper- 
ance, and  other  difcourfes  on  the  fame  fubjedi:,  to  induce 
men  to  lead  a  regular  life  \  alleging,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  conform  to  it,  fo  that  my  treatife  mud  anfwer  as  little 
purpofe  as  that  of  Plato  on  government,  who  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  recommend  a  thing  impracticable  ^  whence 
they  inferred  that,  as  his  treatife  was  of  no  ufe,  mine  will 
(hare  the  fame  fate.  Now  this  Airprifes  me  the  more,  as 
they  may  fee  by  my  treatife,  that  I  had  led  a  fober  life  for 
iaany  years  before  I  had  compoied  it ;  and  xhSx  I  fhould 
never  have  compofed  it,  had  I  not  prcviouily  been  con- 
vinced that  it  was  fuch  a  life  as  a  man  might  lead ;  and,  ' 
being  a  virtuous  life,  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  him ;  fo 
that  I  thought  myfelf  under  an  obligation  to  reprefent  it 
in  a  true  light.  I  have  the  fatisfa£tion  now  to  hear,  that 
bumbers,  on  feeing  my  treatife,  have  embraced  fuch  a  life$  ' 
andlhave  read,  that  many,  in  times  paft,  have  actually  led  it ; 
fo  that  the  objeAion  to  which  Plato's  treatife  on  government 
18  liable  can  be  of  no  force  againft  mine.  But  fuch  fen» 
fualifts,  enemies  to  reafon,  and  flaves  to  their  paffionp^ 

'  ought 
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ought  to  think  themfelves  well  ofF,  i^  whilft  they  ttadj  tp 
indulge  their  palate  and  their  appetite^  they  do  not  con* 
tra£t  long  and  painful  difeafeSy  and  are  not^  many  of  them> 
overtaken  by  an  untimely  death* 


Leonardus  LefCus,  a  learni^d  jefuit  of  Louvaine,  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  Cornaro's  Treatife  on  fobriety,  that,  purely  to 
recommend  it,  he  has  written  a  book,  entitled  Hygiafticon, 
or  the  True  method  of  preferving  life  and  health  to  extreme 
old  age.  In  this  book  he  praifes  a  fober  life  as  the  principal 
means  of  health.  By  a  fober  life,  he  under  ft  and  s,  that  we 
"Qiould  neither  eat  nor  drink  more  than  what  is  neceffary  for 
our  refpeftive  con{litutions,in  order  to  perform  the  funftiohs 
of  the  mind  with  cafe.  Or,  to  be  more  particular,  he  fays, 
that  the  proper  meafure  of  meat  and  drink  for  every  indi* 
vidual  is  fuch  a  quantity  as  his  ftomach  will  be  able  to  di- 
geft  perfeftly  well,  and  will  be  fufficient  to  fupport  him 
under  the  employment  of  body  or  mind  that  Providence  has 
appointed  for  him.  But  to  prevent  miftakes  wirh  regard 
to  what  the  ftomach  may  be  pcrfeftly  able  to  digeft,  and 
to  what  may  be  thought  fufficient  to  fupport  men  under 
their  refpeftive  occupations,  he  recommends  the  following 
rules  I 

Firfi,  He  who  eats  or  drinks  fuch  a  quantity  as  renders 
him  unfit  for  any  exettion  of  the  mind  to  which  his  pro- 
feffion  calls  him,  has  certainly  exceeded,  and  ought  to  re- 
trench. And  he,  who  in  bodily  labour  or  exercife,  was 
a£tive  and  nimble  before  meals,  if  he  becomes  heavy  and 
dull  after  meals,  has  certainly  tranfgrefled ;  for  the  true 
end  of,  eating  and  drinking  is  to  refrefli,  and  not  to  opprefs, 
the  body.  . 

Second^ 


Sioofid^,  th<mgb  tlj^fc.  c^ooot  be  «^  c^j^o  sind  iaiv,a];U 
^e  mea^Q  prefcrihed  to.  aU  pqiifpxi^,  becauiii  of  tbe^ 
i^fex-eDEoe-  cf  ^gea,  «<infii.toUof)«„  mX  QccupatiQOs^  jet^^ 
gftatraBj.  %>9a)UAf ,  to  tbofe  who  ai:e.Qld»,or  of  a  teader  eoa* 
fiitulio9^  and  Uvei  a  ^dao^r^  li^,  tivseih^,  t)^lPteeP3t  oi; 
&j]|Mi&e%.ouii€es  of  roU4.food„  iadadiog  bread,  flefli»  filbi^ 

^^^^SI^^^A^^^^^i^^^u^^-^i'^^it;  oC4riQ^.  will 
bo  fiififiieiit.  And  tbis  t^  4^  \kim\  V/orific^  b^r^  tbi; 
<aBp^iflOC0  cb«Qfl7  of.  Ibofe:  Vi^iif^  pr-pgw.eoQsJojf^eilfr  b^ 
Ibetn.ftaidflr  and  mecUtationt. 

Thiri^  the  quality  f  of  people's  ix^  and  d^^l^i^)}^ 
tobfs  regarded^  it  it  ia.  but  plfttHi  a^d  A«c];^^§ «y)p|(|oa 
^  has  secommandedy,  and  doaa  oat  psir tiQHbirl jf  4Kagi:4ie 
with  him  ^Pdia  ii(ibs  il^  proinded  dif  quaolji/^;  bf  iff>fa4y 
adjufted. 

Fourth,  to  cure  you  of  your  fondnefs  for  high-livi* 
ing»  confider  thefe  delicacies  you  fit  down  to,  not  as  they 
ttppeat  on  the  table,  but  as  they  wilh  be  quickly  altered 
after  you  have  eat  them  ;  for  the  richer  their  flavour  and 
tafte  is  now^  the  more  corrupted  and  acrimonious  they 
"will  become  in  your  body,  and  the  more  hurtful  will  be 
tiieir  confequences. 

Our  author,  in  the  laft  place,  proves  the  advantages  of 
fobriety  by  the  experience  of  fuch  as  made  trial  of  it ; 
fonie  of  whom  lived  in  the  deferts,  on  bread,  dates,  fal« 
lad,  and  water,  to  a  hundred  years  and  upwards.  Paul, 
the  hermit,  fays  he,  died  at  the  age  of  1 1 5  years ;  of 

*  In  this  he  is  tniftaken,  for  the  quantity  of  drink  iho^ld  exceed  that 
of  the  fotid  food,  in  ahnoft  all  circumftancei  of  life. 

f  ThoM  role  is  calculated  for  perfoat  of  a  ftroag  con^tutlon  on)y»  bnt 
not  for  the  puny  or  delicate* 

▼ot.  UL  B  which 
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which  he  fpeot  near  a  hundred  in  the  defert^  living,  for 
the  firft  forty,  on  dates  ftnd  water  only,  and  for  the  re- 
maining time,  on  bread  and  water,  as  Jerom  teftifies*  St. 
Anthony  lived  to  105,  of  which  he  paffed  more  than 
eighty  in  the  wildernefs  on  bread  and  water,  with  the 
addition,  at  lafi,  of  a  little  fallad,  according  to  Athanafins* 
Arfenins,  the  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Arcadins,  li?ed 
to  lao,  of  which  he  fpent  the  firft  fiztywfive*in,the  Ibdal 
world,  and  the  other  fifty-five  in  the  defert,  with  great 
abftemioufnefs.  And  Epiphanius  lived  with  equal  au- 
fierity  to  almoft  115. 

Bnt  the  moft  recent  example,  and  the  moft  to  Jiis  pur* 
pole,  was  that  of  Lewis  Cornaro,  who  died  at  Padua* 
when  he  was  above  a  hundred  years  old,  anno  1565* 
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NUMBER  III. 


CV  THE  lOTHOK  J  WHO  HAVE  WRITTEN  ON  HEALTH  ANO 

f 

LONGEVITT  FROM   THE  TIME  OF  CORNARO  TO  THAT  OF 
SANCTORIUS. 

X  HE  author  of  th6  Hiftorjr  of  health  has  given  us  a 
fliort  account  of  fome  of  the  authors  who  wrote  on  health 
and  longevity,  between  the  age  of  Cornaro  and  that  oi 
Saajlorius  ;  and  as  their  works  are  either  too  volumin- 
ous  or  too  infignificant  to  be  inferted  in  this  colledion,  I 
fhall  therefore  tranfcribe  the  ihort  memorandums  which 
M'Kenzie  has  given  of  them.     The  onlj  book  therein 
mentioned^  entitled  to  any  particular  attention,   is  tb^ 
one  by  Cardan.     The  great  Boerhaave  has  fo  ftronglj, 
recommended  it,   that  I  was  induced  to  examine  it  with 
fome  attention,   and  to    propofe  giving  an  analjfis  of 
it ;  but,  upon  an  examination,  it  turned  out  to  be  abouft 
300  pages  folio,  drawn  up  ih  fo  diftinft  and  methodi- 
cal a  manner,  and  containing  fo  many  judicious  obferva« 
tions,  that,  infiead  of  an  abftrad  or  analyils,   if  thefe 
inquiries  are  to  be  profecuted,  I  fliould  think  a  tranflation 
of  the  whole  advifable.    In  the  interim,  the  general  view 
which  M^Kenzie  has .  given  of  Cardan's  book,  and  the 
other  works  publiflxed  about  the  fame  lime,  may  be  can« 
iidered  as  fufficient. 

H  9  Thomas 
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Thomas  Philologtts  of  Ravenna  addrefled  to  Pope  }ulitt9 
III.  a  treadfe^  ^*  De  vita  ultra  annos  120  protrahenda,'' 
ivh4ch  he  pTofeiles  to  have  colle£ted  with  great  lahour 
and  affiduity,  from  the  writings  of  the  learaed.  He 
complains  that  voluptuoufnefs  and  avaHce  had  Ihort- 
ened  the  lives  of  the  noble  Venetians  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  whereasy  formerly  feveral  fenators  every  one  at 
leaft  an  hundred  years  old,  ufed  to  appear  in  the  ftreets 
together,  venerable  by  their  white  locks  and  rich  robesy 
there  was  not  one  to  be  feeit  m  our  aothor*^  time  wha 
had  reached  ninety:  he  .therefore  recommeodB  temper- 
ance and  purity  of  manners  as  the  principal  means  to 
promote  longevity»  He  recommends  likewlfe,  a  pure  air 
tp  thoiie  who  deiire  length  of  days;  and  ia  tbefirft  ph^ciaoy 
Ikaowof,  who  cenfores  theperoicious.  cuftom^  of  having, 
public  burying  places  in  po^puLoos  citie;;,  which  taint  the 
atnxofphere  with,  cadaverous  fteajoas^  and  fre^ueptly.  occa- 
fion  fatal  diilempers.  *' I  am  afiooifliedyf'  continues  he^. 
*'  that  the  moderns  ibould  approve  of  a  prafitice  whit^ 
^t  the  wifeft  nations  of  aintiq,uity  prohibited  by  the  mojQ; 
*•  folemn  laws/'. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fi:Kteenth  century,  Vidus  Vi-. 
diqs,  a  Floreotine,  publiihed  a  large  volume  ou  the  pre- 
ffrvation  o£^  the  health  of  the  body  in^  general,*  and  of 
ev«ry  member  in  particolaTy  cleared  (;>»  he  pretends)^ 
frpm  all  the  errors  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabian&» 
I{e  h?d  beea  invited  to  Pajri^;  by  Srancia  I,  and  taught 
pbyfic'thef enduring  the  lifqolthat  ai^gufl:  aadmumficent 
patrqp  of  learmagv  andv  alter  his  dealh^  was  called 
home  anno  155^9  and  highly  en,eouxa|^  by  CofnMjs^duke 
of  Tufcany* 

*  De  tuenda  valetndine  generatim  libri  fez,  membratim  libri  qyataor- 
deciffi. 

2  In 


in  this  jfRrtbrm^ee  ootseertiing  healch,  .Vidu;iB  has  {o 
folafdly  adberei  to  the  thedxy  vf  Galen,  ^  wiihoat  x)ae  in* 
^  ftafice  frooi  bis  praftice  to  enU^^en  it,''  ai&d  is  io  foU 
ibi  the-iifiAeis  di^mStWM  and  ^tfions  of  Avicenna,  that 
diereisnct  one  new  or  entertaiinng  precept  to  be  met 
iN7kh4a  his'wbok  worls:,  ^though  he  wa^  uBdoiibtedlj  a 
man  of  great  literature* 

The  fiamons  Hieronimus  Cardanus  is  another  of  our  vo« 
iaminous  writers  on  thef&bfeft  of  health,  hut  has  not  add- 
^  timsj  rutos  of  gre^t  importance^  to  t}iofe  mentioned  hj 
fomner  pbyficians.  He  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family 
an  Milan,  •and  horn  at  Pavia  (whither  his  mother  fled  from 
a;he  plagi^e)  anno  1500.  He  is  magnified  by  fome,  for 
liis  exiieafive  knowledge  in  the  (cieoces  \  and  was  fent  for 
irom  Italy,  as  far  as  Scotland,  is>  cure'  the  arcbbifliop  g€ 
St^  A.ndreW8,  which  he^  did  of  a  dangerous  illnefs:  but 
others  hold  him  in  fmall  eileem.  His  book  on  health  and 
|ong  life  16  reckoned  one  ^f  his  heft  perfprmanees  \  biit  he 
is  a  very  unequal  writer^  He  takes  upon  him  to  blame 
Hippocrates  ^uid  Galen,  in  things  wherein  all  the  world 
•think  them  to  be  right,  except  himfelf.  He  exclaims^ 
for  example,  againft  ufing  any  exercxfe  that  can  fatigue  a 
nan  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  or  throw  him  into  the  moft 
gentle  fweaty  or  in  the  leaft  accelerate  his  refpirationj 
and  gravely  obferves,  jthat  trees  live  longer  than  animals, 
becaufe  they  never  ftir  from  their  places  :  he  maintains 
Cfaat'Qalen^s  treatife  on  health  is  full  of  miftakes;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  obferves,  that  Galen  himfelf  died  at 
fcventy.feveq,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  old  age. 

•'  Poor  Cardan  did  not  then  forefce  that  this  objcdion 
•'  (fuppofe  it  to  have  any  weight)  might  one  d  ly  be 
*^  urged  more  juftly  againft  himfelf,  who  died  at  feveni? 
«  ty.five."  . 

But,  to  do  him  juftice,  he  was  the  firft  wha  gave  us 
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inarks  or  fymptoms  of  lorigevity,  which,  when  they  meet 
in  the  fame  perfon.  are,  for  the  moft  part,  true  indica^ 
tlons  of  long  life,  viz.  \fi^  to  he  defcended  from  a  Ipng 
lived  family,  at  leaft  by  one  of  the  parents  ;  xHy^  to  h^ 
of  a  cheerful,  eafy,  difpofition,  undifturbed  by  any  irk- 
fome  care,  or  difquietude  of  mind  \  and,  3^»  to  be  na« 
turally  a  long  and  found  fleeper. 

The  quantity  of  aliment  which  he  recommends  is  very 
fmall,  after  the  manner  of  Cornaro,  whom  be  admires 
much ;  and,  though  the  abftemioufnefs  which  he  enjoins^ 
would  ill  agree  with  perfons  of  an  active  and  laborious 
life,  and  foon  exhauil  their  ftrength,  and  render  them 
ufelefs,  yet  to  people  of  a  deliqate  conftitution,  full  of 
care  and  difquietudes,  or  confined  to  a  fedentary  life, 
the  meafure  of  aliment  which  he  allow;s,  under  the  re- 
fl^riftions  annexed  to  it,  is  perhaps  tb^  beft  rule  of  health 
in  his  book.  ^ 

The  true  meafure  of  eating  and  drinking,''  fays  hcj 

is,  that  a  man  fliall  fe  1  no  f  ulnefs  or  weight  in  his  fto- 
*'  mach,  but  ihall  be  able  to  walk  or  write  immediately 
*^  after  meals,  in  cafe  either  (hould  be  neceflary  9  that  his 
**  fleep  fhall  not  be  difturbed  or  ihortened  by  his  fupper  ; 
*'  that  he  (ball  have  neither  headach,  nor  bad  tafie  in  his 
*'  mouth  next  morning  ;  and  that  he  ihall  awake  refrelh- 
*•  ed  and  cheerful  after  his  night's  reft,*' 

His  fourth  book,  on  old  age,  is  the  moft  entertaining 

part  of  the  whole  performance.     Who  can  forbear  being 

pleafed  with  his  cheerful  and  focial  difpofition  at  feventy- 

three,  apd  with  his  lively  hope,  which  he  ftretches  beyond 

the  grave  ?  f ^  For  my  part,"  fays  he,  "  I  am  more  joyful 

**  now  than  ever  I  was,  in  my  youth  5 1  fliall  die,  'tis  true, 

"  and  leave  nay  friends  behind  me,  but  I  fhall  find  others 

"  where  I  goj  and  I  know  that  thofe  who  are  left  behind 

♦'  will  quickly  follow  me," 

Soon 


ALXXAKDEft  TRAIAHU8.  IIQ 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cardan,  Alexander  Trajanns 
Petronias  publfihed  his  book  concerning  the  aliment  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  prefeiration  of  their  health,  which 
he  dedicates  to  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  In  it  he  treats  of 
the  fitnation,  air,  winds,  waters,  and  healthj  feafons^  of 
I^ome ;  and  alfo  of  the  food,  folemn  fafts,  and  epidemical 
ailmentSi  of  the  Homans.  This  book  is  written  with 
freat  jndgment  and  accuracy,  and  is  an  excellent  model 
:fi>r  any  phyfician  who  inclines  to  do  the  fame  good  office 
to  the  icity  in  which  he  refides. 

Several  authors,  befides  thofe  already  named,  have 
written  upon  the  confervation  of  health  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  before  the  celebrated  SanAorius.  I  ihall  men* 
tion  the  mod  eminent  among  them,  for  the  fake  of  the 
curious,  who  naay  have  a  mind  to  confult  them,  but  (hall 
not  dwell  long  upon  thetr  works ;  and  perhaps  there 
have  been  but  few^  improvements  or  variations  in  this 
branc)i  of  phyfic,  from  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Ara- 
bians down  to  Sanftorius,  who  flouriflied  in  the  clofe  of 
diis  century. 

Thefe  authors  ftand  in  order  of  time  as  follows : 

.Levinus  Lemnius  was  .bom  in  2^1and  anno  1 505,  and 
pradlifed  phyfia  for  felreral  years  with  good  fuccefs ;  but^ 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  wife,  entered  into 
holy  orders;  in  confequence  of  Which,  bis  writings  partake 
both  of  morality  and  pbyfic.  His  exhortation  to  lead  a 
virtuous  life,  in  order  to  fecure  the  health  both  of  body 
and  mind,  fets  forth,  that  *'  health  is  preferved  by*temper« 
**  ance  in  eating  and  drinking,  wherein  excefs  is  indecent 

*  Let  regies  pour  la  conferyatloo  de  la  tuxti^  et  ce  qa*ll  ya  i  dire  fur 
let  qualitez  et  le  choiz  des  allmens,  etant  un  fujet  oik  U  7  a  le  moins-  de 
Variations  depuis  les  terns  ies  plus  anciens  jufqu*  au  nOtre.  L^  Clerc  PlsMi 
4e  rhiftorie  de  la  medicine,  pag.  3. 
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**  as  well  88  pernioious,  aad  A>j  a  mo^eriltQii  ia  ctt  <be 
**  othtr  articles  which  Gakn  *  calls  theprefenraUvcs-of 
*''  health,  but  moderns  call  the  fix  Don-4iaturals,  not  that 
**  thej  are  by  any  mesins  tmnataralv  but  Vocaufe  thegr 
<*  are  not  within  the  bo4y  like  our  blood  and  humouiSi^ 
*'  though  they  have  influence  enough  %o  hurt  or  d^roj: 
*'  itf  when  a  bad  ufe  is  made  of  them.*' 

Jafon  PratenfiSy  a  Zelander,  likewise  wroite  a  tfeatife 
Be  tuendafanitate^janno  1338*  He  regrets  that  his-maoj 
avocations,  and  a  nine  aonth*s  illncfs,  did  not  permit  him 
to  write  upto  the  idea  which  he  had  of  bis  fubjefi.  He  isj^ 
neverthelefs,  a  lively  writer,  and  a  good  claffical  foholax;, 
which  makes  his  book  very  entertaining*  though  it  has 
little  or  nothing  new  with  refpeft  to  health. 

Antonius  Fumanellus  Veronenfis  wrote  De  fenum  re* 
gimirtf,  anno  1540^1  wherein  he  declares,  *'  that  be  follows 
^*  the  fentiments  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen/'  • 

Joannes  Vdverdus  de  HamufcQ,  a  Spaniard,  puUiflied 
his  trcatife,.2)f  anmiet  e^rpmris fai^iateai  Ht^ronimum  Vim 
rallum  Cardinalem^  anno  15 52,  It  is  ihort,  but  writt^  witl| 
a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe;  and  as 'the  author  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trayelling'into  diftant  <{ottntries,  his  obfervalions 
enabled  Iiim  to  add  this  new  ntletothe  dd  ones,  viz.  That 
it  fsi  neeeffary  to  diverfify  our  method  of  living  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which  we  may  chance  to, 
refise.  V  When  I  was  in  SeoUand+ (fays  he)  I  could 
*'  not  lorbear  eating  more  frequently  than  I  ufed  to  do 
*'  in  my^own  country.'". 


*  Lempius  did  not  advert,  rhat  Galen  washimfelf  the  pczfonwho  intro* 
duced  the  appellation  non-ns^tural.  ' 

f  Cum  ego,  qui  meridionakra  tnagis  iiicolc  regionem,  apud  Scotos 
ageiLm,  non  poteram  me  contincre,  quin  pluribus  vicibus  cibum  aflume- 
Tcm,  quam  antca  cflcm  confuetus. 

Guilielmi^si 
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Goilielmns  Gratarolusi  a  Fiedmontefe,  pnbliflied  his 
book,  Be  liieratorum^  et  eorum  qui  tnagijlratum  gerunt, 
confervanda  vaietudinf,  anno  i^^^m  He  inculcates  amo^ 
deration  in  the  five  following  articles ;  namely,  eating, 
drinking,  labour,  fleep,  tfnd  condubinage  i  and  ai&rms 
thatthofe  great  fathers  of  phyfic,  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
have  recommended  the  fame  moderation,  as  (he  principal 
means  to  feciire  health, 

Henricus  Ranzovius,  a  Daniih  nobleman,  wrote  De  con^ 
fervanda  vaktudin^  in  privatum  Hberorum  fyorum  ufum^ 
annq  1573.  The  firft  and  moft  valuable  precept  in  his 
book,  is,  to  worfhip  and  ferve  God,  and  to  pray  to  him  faa; 
health ;  **  for  (continues  he)  chough  iht  ftars  have  Ibe^ 
f'  influence,  it  will  be  always  true,"tii&t 

J^rn  JHduft  idiipudf  fhu  p^  n»ia  vakm* 

^milius  Dufus  compofed  his  book,  De  tuenda  'OaleiUdim 
^  ad  Carohm  Sabaudia  iDucem^  anna  15^2 ;  but  copies 
Galen  in  every  thing  that  is  matonal. 

LafUy,  Ferdinandus  Euftatnis,  fpi^  to  the  famous  anato» 
mift  Bartholomspus  Euftachius,  wrote  Be  vi$»  bumanee 
facnUate 'tnedi^a  pran^oHtme^  dedicated  to  Pope  Siztus  V« 
^nno  1589.  This  author  has  indeed  refute  many  argu«s 
mentsj  alleged  to  prove  >t^;the  nicdics^l  2/6t  is  i&  no  tife  in 
prolonpog  Ufe ;  but  is  quite  'filen^t  as  to  the  means  by 
which  that  end  may  be  attained. 

It  would  make  this  compilation  too  tedious  to  tsike  no* 
tice  here  of  all  thefe  authors  that  have  advanced  fome  fan* 
ciful  fpeculytions  on  the  different  proportions  of  food  eft 
different  me^ils,  whioh  they  imagined  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  healdi  4  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  Oddi  de  Oddis» 
who,  in  hisitreatife  Be  etetue  ef  frandS portione,  piibtiflied 
ann9  1570,  aflerts,  that  people  fhould  ttukc  fupper  &eir 

fulleft  and  diuner  their  lighteft  mesd* 

Number 
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SANCTORIUS^ 

^AKCTOKius  Sakqtorius  was  barn  in  Iflriai  a  territory  in 
Italy,  belonging  to  the  Venettans,  and  ftudied  at  Paduai  . 
where  he  afterwards  became  a  celebrated  profeflbr.  He  was 
from  thence  invited  to  pra^iife  phyfic  at  Venice,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens ;  and  though  he  left  the*  univerfity, 
yet  the  republic,  as  a. mark  of  efteem,  continued  his  falary 
to  his  death,  which  happened  a$tno  1636,  in  the  feyentj- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  ^  ^ 

He  opened  a  new  fcene  in  phyfic,  to  which  phyficians 
and  philofophers  were  in  a  great  meafure  drangers  before 
his  time,  and  upon  experiments  made  witK  amazing  dili* 
gence  and  affiduity^  for  thirty  years,  he  has  eftaUiihed  feveral 
laws  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  fo 
ufefttl  for  the  prefervation  of  health. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  more  fully  mafter  of 
this  fttbjeft,  it  is  propofed,  in  the  Jlf:fi  place,  to  give  a 
tranflation  of  the  work  which  Sanfiorius  called  Medicina 
Statica^  or  Rules  of|health,  and  afterwards  to  give  a  ihort 
^kccount  of  the  difcoyeries  which  have  fince  been  made  re« 
garding  infenfible  perfpiration, 
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SAMCTORIUS  TQ  THE  READER, 

T  is  a  thing  new,  and  not  before  heard  of  in  medicine^ 
that  any  one  fhould  be  able  to  find  out  the  exz&  weight  of 
infenfible  perfpiration)  nor  has  any  one  of  the  philofophers 
or  phyficians  attempted  the  doing  of  any  thing  in  that  part 
of  the  medical  faculty.  lam  the  firft  that  has  efTayedit, 
and  (if  I  am  not  miftaken),  brought  the  art  to  perfeftion, 
by  reafon  and  the  expepence  of  thirty  years,  I  have 
thought  it  fitter  to  deliver  it  in  an  aphoriftical,  than  a  diex- 
cdical  method,  for  feverql  reafons  :  SLsJlrJif  that  fo  I  might 
imitate  our  great  di£lator|  whofe  fteps  I  have  always  thought 
it  an  honour  to  follow.  Secondly,  1  was  in_  a  manner  ne- 
ceflitated  to  do  fo,  in  regard  >  that  the  experiments  them* 
felves^  wherein  I  had  fpent  many  years,  did  naturally  fo  lead 
me  to  this  aphoriftical  ^ay  of  do£trine,  as  that  I  have  di- 
gefted  the  aphorifms,  excellently  well  conne£i;ed  amongft 
themfelves,  in  this  wonderful  order,  as  bees  having  firft 
fathered  the  honey  fropi  a  great  variety  of  flowers^  do  af- 
terwards. 
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tcrwardsi  in  an  excellent  order  and  economyt  difpofe  it, 
wvought  up  to  perfe£Hon,  into  the  little  receptacles  of  their 
iioney-combs. 

As  to  the  advants^es  of  the  artj  I  flntU  fay  notbii^  fince 
it  is  known  to  all,  of  bow  great  conceri^  in  the  medical  hy 
culty,  the  knowledge  of  infenfible  perfpiration  is.  Only  I 
would  have  the  kind  reader  take  this  one  advertifement, 
that  Gnce  tlie  (late  of  human  affairfi  is  (udi  that  men  are 
more  apt  envioufly  to  oppole,  than  «ft«diou%  to  promote, 
the  advancement  of  new  defigns,  I  know  that  many,  not 
€>nly  among  the  vulgar,  but  alio  among  the  learned,  not 
conducted  by  a  love  of  the  truth,  but  hurried  away  by  am- 
bition,, or  the  vain  ietchery  of  contradidiion,  or  pure  envy> 
will  rife  up  againft  this  nqw  art,  and  will  heavily  inveigh 
againd  it,  though  tfaey  are  4;iot  fo  much  as  acquainted«with 
the  very  name  of  it.  But  if  t|iey  are  defirous  to  be  followers 
of  the  truth,  I  {hall  fo  far  fai jsfy  them  all,  as  that  they  (hall 
not  only  apprehend  the  pure  refined  truth  in  their  minds 
and  underftandings,  but  thev  fhall  fee  it  with  their  eyeSj, 
and  feel  it  with  their  hands,  if  they  fhall  but  ftri£lly  ex- 
aminCy  by  the  balance,  all  thfffe  things  which  I  have  de* 
fivered  in  this  book,  concerniii|g  the  ponderation  of  infen- 
£ble  perfpiration,  its  caufes,  time,  advantages,  and  difad- 
vantages,  excefs  and  defe£l;,  s\s  alfo  of  the  air,  meats, 
drinks,  and  the  other  fix  non-n:|tural  things,  by  which  per- 
fpiration is  obftrufted,  or  advai^ced. 

Let  them  not. therefore,  with|[a  fupercilious  arrogancci^ 
make  a  light  account  of  this  bal  i|nce,  or,  like  fmatterers  in 
knowledge,  calumniate  this  moft  ipxcellent  art,  inafmuch  as 
I  fhall  not  think  they  deferve  any  other  anfwer,  than  that 
fmart  raillery  of  the  poet  Perfiu  I ;  when  blinding  them- 
fclves  like  the  Andabatae,  and  hei  pg  obflinate  truth-haters, 

they 


thcry  difcoTer  to  aU  ;tlie  w<MrId,  diat  ihej  zte  not  only  d^M 
£ub(£ans  aod  Cordubans,  in  the  pereeptk)ii  of  the  truih^ 
but  alfp.  incft  friroloiis>  Assftaidiiifes-  and  CTitic&  in  idieur 
ceniiins  of  itw 


X  HE  aphorifms  comprehended  in  our  book  oijiatic  me£^ 
cine^  publiihed  fome  year»  fiitce,  are  found  to  be  true,  by 
the  ufe  of  the  chair  placfed  at  the  frontifpiece. 

From  which  chair  we  gain  two  advantages  ;  the  former 
fay  finding  out  the  dailj  infenfible  perfpiration  of  our  bofdies^ 
which  perfpiration  not  well  con^ered,  medicine  proves^ 
for  the  mod  part  vain  and  ineffeftual:  fox  all  indifpoGtions 
almoft  are  the  produ£kions  of  a  le^er  or  larger  perip ira« 
tion  than  is  requifite^ 

The  latter,  in  that^  hating  feated  ourfelves  in  tliis  chair^ 
tee  perceive,  during  our  refe£tion,,  when  we  are  come  to 
that  juft  proportion  of  meat  and.  drink,  beyond  which,  or 
ihort  of  wl^ichy  we  are  prejudiced^ 

The  chair  iMet  as  it  is.reprefented  in  theaforefaid  figure 
wherein  the  beamls  faftened  to  the  rafters,  at  a  fecret  place^ 
JO  a  room  above  that  T^here  you  take  refe£lien,  beeaufe  it 
would  be  fomewhat  unfightly  in  the  fanie  room  ;  as  alio  by 
reafon  of  the  unlearned ,  to  whom  all  things  that  are  itfi« 
ufual  feem  ridicuk)as«  Now  the  chair^  being  a  finger's 
breadth  cfiftant  from  the  floor,  ftands  firm,  fo  as  that  it  can- 
not eafily  be  fliaken. 

When»  therefore,  by  reafon  of  the  refeftion  we  have 
taken,  we  are  come  to  the  juft  weight  and  meafure  before 
prefcribicd,  then  the  remote  part  of  the  beaok  is  a  little  ele- 
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Tatedf  and  the  chair  widial  immediately  defcends  a  little^ 
That  defcent  of  the  chair  tells  the  perfon  fitting  in  it^  that 
he  has  taken  the  requifite  quantity  of  his  refeftion. 

Now,  what  quantity  or.  weight  of  wholefome  meats  is 
convenient  for  every  one,  and  how  much  the  infenfible 
perfpiration  ought  to  be  in  their  refpeftive  bodies^  to-wit, 
that  perfpiration  which  is  commodioufly  weighed  by  the 
chair,  any  one  may  eafily  underftand  by  our  book  oijiatie 
mididne* . 


THE   SECTIONS. 

1.  C/F  the  Ponderation  of  infenfible  Perfpiratianw 

2.  Of  Air  and  Waters. 

3.  Of  Meat  and  BAnh. 

4.  Of  Sleep  and  FigiUmce. 
J.  Of  Efiercife  and  Refi, 
6-  OfVenery. 

7.  Of  tie  AffeElions  of  the  Mini* 

8.  Ari  Anfwer  to  the  StaSicomaftixm 


Rules 
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EULES  OF  HEALTH. 

THE  FIRST  SECTION. 
Of    IXSBHtlBLI  FS&tPIRATIOMy  AHD   THB    EXACT    VEIQBT 

THi&ior. 

I.  If  the  addition  of  thofe  things  that  are  deficient,  and 
the  fnbtraftion  of  thofe  that  are  exuberant,  be  dailj  made^ 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be,  lofl: 
health  would  be  recovered,  and  the  prefent  always  pre- 
lerved. 

IJ.  If  the  phyfician,  who  has  the  overfight  of  other 
mens'  hes^h^  be  capable  of  judging  only  of  the  fenfible 
addition,  and  evacuation,  and  knows  not  the  quantity  o£ 
their  daily  infenlible  perfpiration^  he  .does  not  cure^  but 
deceive  them* 

m.  He  only,  who  knows  to  what  quantity,  and  wfacn, 
the  fecret  perfpiration  of  a  man's  body  amounts  "^o  more 
or  lefs,  ihall  find  out  how  much,  and  when  any  thing 
ought  ta  be  added  or  fubtraSed,  in  order  to  the  preferva- 
tion  or  recovery  of  his  health. 

rr.  Infenfible  perfpiration  alone  is  commonly  wont  to 
exceed  all  the  fenfible  perfpirations  put  together. 

V.  Infenfible  perfpiration  is  made  either  by  the  pores 
of  the  body,  which  is  tranfpirable  in  all  its  parts,  and  is 
inclofed  in  tae  ikin  as  it  were  in  a  net ;  or  by  refpiratioa 
performed  by  the  mouth,  which,  in  one  day,  commonly 
amounts  to  about  half  a  pound  :  for  that  may  be  difcover- 
,  cd  by  the  dewy  drops  upon  a  looking-glafs^  if  it  be  fet 
cloie  to  the  mouth. 

VI. 
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vi.  If  the  meat  snd  dridc  taken  In  one  day  amoont  to 
the  weight  of  eight  pounds,  the  in&afiUe  tranfpiration 
ordlnarilj  amounts  to  five  pounds,  or  thereabouts* 

▼II.  The  quantity  of  infenfible  trauCpiration  admits  of 
fome  variety,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  nature,  clinaate^ 
feafons,  age,  diteafes,  aliment,  and  other  things,  that  are 
non^njMipr^l, 

viii.  It  may  be  eafily  computed  what  was  the  quanti-^ 
ty  of  the  noftumal  perfpiration,  and  that  of  the  fenfible 
excrement?,  by  weighing  the  body  in  the  morning,  before 
and  after  feofibte  excretion. 

IX.  If  the  weight  of  the  body  begin  to  be  augmented 
more  tKan  it  is  wont,  without  any  greater  addition  o^ 
meat,  and  drink,  or  a  retention  of  the  fenfible  excrements^ 
tihere'  enfues  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 

X.  The  body  is^  preferred  in  the  fame  fhite  of  health 
when  it  returns  to  the  fame  weight,  without  any  unufual 
fenfible  evacuation :  but  if  it  be  reduced  to  the-  fame 
weight,  by  a  mote  than  ordinary  evacuation,  by  urine^ 
er  ftool,  it  begins  to  recede  from  its  former  health. 

Xt.  If  it  be  perceived  by  ponderation,  that  there  hath 
ilecn  any  obftruftion  of  the  perfpiration,  there  will  fuc« 
ceed,  in  Ae  fubfequent  days,  either  a  mote  plentifuF  per- 
fpiration, or  fome  more  abundant  fenfible  evacuation,  ot 
fbme  fymptom  of  an  evil  habit  of  the  body,  or  a  fever. 

XII.  Much  perljpiration,  and  a  plentiful  and  more  than 
ufual  fenfible  evacuation,  are  not  confident  together. 

xtih  If  any  one  does  fenfibly  evacuate  more  than  is  re- 
quifite,  his  pe]:fpiration  is  lefs  than  is  requifite. 

^ir.  It  is  an  ill  fign,  when  a  man  goes  to  llool,  urines^ 
or  f\veats,  more  than  is  requifite^  and  perfpires  lefii  than 
he  fliould  do. 
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XT.  If  the  body  be  daily  reduced  to  the  fame  weighty 
without  any  alteration  lA  the  evacuation  of  thofe  things 
that  are  perfpirable,  it  will  need  no  crifis,  and  will  be 
continued  in  a  found  pofture.  . 

XVI.  When  the  body  is  one  day  of  one  [weight,  and 
another  day  of  another,  it  argues  an  introdu&ion  of  evil 
qualities  into  it. 

^xvir.  That  weight,  which  to  any  one  is  fuch  as  that, 
when  he  goes  up  fome  fleepy  place,  he  feels  himfelf 
lighter  than  he  is  wont,  is  the  exaft  ftandard  of  good 
health* 

xViiT.  Evil  qualities  are  the  prodiiftions  of  excefs,  but 
'^t  muft  not  affiroi  the  contrary,  to- wit,  that  |ood  quali- 
ties are  the  prodiidions  of  defed. 

XIX.  Not  only  the  weight,  but  the  elcefs  alfo,  is  di« 
xniniflied,  either  by  the  evacuation  of  the  fenfible^r  in-' 
fenfible  crude  matter,,  or  by  that  of  the  fenfible  or  in- 
fenfible  concofired  matter.  The  latter  conduces  to  healthy 
the  former  takes  away  the  excefs,  but  leaves  the  ill  qua* 
}itj  behind. 

XX.  There  are  two  kinds  of  infehfible  tranfpiration  :  the 
one  is  immediately  made  after  fleeping,  upon  the  cbmplet- 
ingof  thecohco£lion,  and  after  this  there  is  ah  augmentatioa 
of  a  man's  ftrength ;  th^  other  in  the  time  of  vigilance ;  and 
this  latter  is  occafioned  by  crude  humours;  and  by  reafoii 
ther^f  the  ftrength  is  impaired:  for  it  is  performed 
with  more  or  lefs  violence,  anfwerably  to  the  greater  ot 
lefs  motion  of  the  vigilance. 

XXI.  That  perfpiration  which  eafesthe  body  of  a  great^ 
and  that  an  unprofitable,  burthen,  is  not  that  which' is  at- 
tended with  fweating,  but  that  invifible  perfpiration  or 
breathing,  ftich  as  is  that  which,  in  the  fpace  of  four-and- 

VoL  III.  I  twenty 
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twenty  hours,  ia  the  winter  time,  maj  exhale  fifty  ounces^ 
or  more. 

sxiu  Invifible  perfpiration  becomes  vifible,  either 
vrhen  there  is  an  excefs  of  nutriment,  or  when  there  is  a 
retnifliion  of  heat,  or  by  reafon  of  violent  motion. 

XXIII.  Infenfible  perfpiration,  attended  by  fweating,  is 
not  good ;  becaufe  fweating  abates  the  ftrength  of  the 
fibres*  Yet  fometimes  it  is  accounted  good,  becaufe  it 
occafions  a  diverfion  from  a  greater  evil. 

xxiv.  The  more  fubtile  and  free  from  motfture  thein^ 
yifible  perfpiration  is,  the  more  healthy  it  is. 

XXV.  AH  the  liquid  excrements  are  the  more  weighty, 
and  fall  dawn  to  the  bottord ;  the  thick  are  lighter,  and 
keep  up  on  the  top,  fuch  as  are  kard  and  thick  dregs, 
fpittles,  and  others  of  that  kind. 

XXV2.  Liquid  excrements,  allowing  an  equality  as 
to  quantity,  take  off  a  greater  burthen  from  the  body, 
than  the  hard  and  confident. 

xxvxi.  {liquid  meats  are  alfo  the  more  weighty,  and  the 
folid  the  more  light ;  bread  and  fieih  are  light,  wine  ^ai^ 
broaths  are  heavy.  A  cup  of  wine  is  of  equivalent  weight 
to  a  piece  af  bread,  though  above  thrice  as  big  as  it  in 
bulk. 

XXVI II.  When  the  body  feems  to  be  more  burthenlbme 
to  a  man,  when  it  is  not  really  fo,  he  is  in  a  worfe  con- 
dition than  if  k  feem  and  is  felt  to  be  fuch,  when  it  is 
really  fqeh. 

XXIX.  The  weight  of  an  animal  may  be  confidered  two 
waysy  for  thefe  two  things  are  conflftent,  to-wit,  that  the 
bpdy  may  be  more  weighty  than  ufual,  and  yet  the  per- 
fon  fancy  himfelf  lighter  v  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
.body  may  be  lighter  than  ufual,  yet  the  party  feel  hiziv- 
felf  heavier. 

XXX. 
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iLXX.  If  thefe  two  things  cbncary  to^wit,  that  a  mttk 
feel  himfelf  lighter  than  he  is,  and  jret  is  not  really  fO|  it 
18  an  argument  of  a  moil  healthful  conftitution. 

XXXI.  That  body  which  is  reduced  to  a  lefs  weighty 
than  is  proportionable  to  the  juft  computation  of  its 
healthful  fiate,  is  in  a  worfe  conditio^  than  that  which 
acquires  a  greater  weight  than  is  proportionable  to  its 
healthfulnefik 

XXXII.  When  the  bodj,  by  reafon  of  any  exercife  of 
itfelfy  or  of  the  mindf  becomes  of  lefs  weight,  there  im- 
mediately enfues  a  diminution  of  its  vigour  ;  which  does 
not  happen  if  it  becomes  of  lefs  weight  after  fleep,  when 
there  is  a  perfeft  concoftion. 

XXXIII.  If  without  any  precedent  violence  there  be  a 
diminution  of  the  weighty  and  an  impairing  of  the  vU 
gox^Tj  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  there  is  not  fo  much  reftor-^ 
ed  as  had  been  loft. 

XXXIV.  There  are  but  three  ways  whereby  an  (mimal 
is  weakened,  either  while  the  weight  of  the  body  is  aug- 
mented^ without  any  impairing  of  its  vigour  ^  when  xht 
vigour  is  ^diminifhed,  the  fame  weight  of  the  body  ftill 
remaining  $  or,  laftly,  when  both  vigour  and  weight  adw 
mit  of  diminution. 

XXXV.  That  wearinefs  which  enfues  upou  the  body's 
becoming  lefs  Arong,  and  of  lefs  weight,  is  ifiore  dan- 
gerous than  any  other ;  for  ponderofity  is  a  kind  o^ 
firength* 

.  XXXVI.  The  weight  of  the  body  communicates  ftrength 
to  us,  when  we  either  draw  any  thing  doWnwards,  or 
carry,  turn,  or  thruft,  it^    *  * 

xxzvii.  The  ftrength  of  an  old  man  does  many  times 
depend  more  on  the  vveighti  than  the  vigour,  of  his  body : 

Iz  an 
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an  old  ammal  of  little  weight  maj  live  a  long  time,  i)ik 
caQQot  be  ftrong. 

XXXVIII.  If,  after  fleepingt  the  body  be  reduced  to  Its 
ufual  weight,  without  feeling  any  trouble,  it  is  well  ;  for 
it  argues  perfefi  concoftion  ;  but  if  with  trouble,  it  is 
ill. 

XXXIX.  The  body  does  not  fall  into  any  difeafe  upon 
external  mifcarriages,  unlefs  it  have  fome  of  the  entrails 
prepared  for  it :  that  preparation  is  dtf«overed  by  the 
more  or  lefs  than  ufual  weight,  occafioned  not  without 
fome  preced^it  diflurbance. 

XL.  If  nature  be  obftruded  while  (he  is  employed  in 
the  office  of  perfpiration,  ihe  becomes  prefenily  defe&ive 
in  divers  others. 

XLT.  When  the  bead  aches,  the  body  receives  a  fudden 
check  in  perfpiration,  and  becomes  more  ponderous. 

XLii.  The  iirft  feeds  of  difeafes  are  more  certainly  dif- 
covered  by  the  alteration  of  the  unufual  perfpiration^ 
than  by  the  obftru&ion  of  the  offices. 

XLiii.  If,  by  ponder^tion,  thou  ihalt  find  that  the  mat- 
ter of  ufual  perfpiration  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  that 
the  party  does  neither  fweat  nor  urine  for  fome  days^f- 
ter,  infer  thence  that  the  retained  matter  prognofticates 
future  corruption. 

XLiv.  But  if  by  ponderation  thou  (halt  find,  that  upon' 
fome  violent  caufe,  the  perfpirable  matter  is  more  than 
ufually  emitted  out  of  the  body,  be  aflured,  that  the 
place  where  the  perfpirabk  matters  had  been  lodged,  and 
whence  they  were  violently  evacuated,  is  filled  with 
crudities,  wjiicb  are  crowded  into  the  fmalleft  pai]ages.r 

XLV.  Yet  if  thofe  crudities  which  fo  force  their  way 
in,  could,  as  to  all  parts,  be  rendered  Said  and  perfpir- 
able,  it  were  well ;  but  if  not,  the  part  wherein  they  are 

contained 
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coDtsuned  firft  Jbecomes  hard,  like  leatheri  and  at  laft 
fchirrous. 

XLVI.  If  that  vi^hich  is  perfpirable  (hould  not  be  difli- 
pated,  either  bj  nature,  or  (btne  feverifli  heat,  the  bodj 
would  be  in^mediately  prepared  for  a  malignant  fev^r. 

XLTii.  Such  as  are  in  fevers  are  as  likely  to  grow  worfe 
and  worfe,  if  their  perfpiration  be  diverted  by  the  excef- 
ftve  applications  of  medicines  from  an  unikilfulphyfician>as 
it  might  be  if  diverted  by  the  mifcarriages  of  the  patients  ^ 

ihemfelves. 

« 

XLvm,  A  fmall  quantity  oircaffia  does  not  divert  per- 
fpiration, does  not  impair  the  (Irength,  but  only  eafes  the 
body  of  a  foperfiuous  weight :  but  other  medicines  con«* 
tribute  more  to  evacuation,  are  diffufed  to  the  more  re*i 
mote  parts,  and  render  the  body  lighter;  and  yet  the 
meat  and  drink  which  is  received  afterwards  fill  up  the 
evacuated  pafTages ;  thence  tlie  bellj  and  bladder  are  ex- 
ficcated,  and  foon  after  the  body  commonly  becomes  more 
ponderous. 

XLix.  Any  pain  or  grief  of  the  body  obftrufis  the 
P^flage  of  that  perfpirable  matter  which  is  concofted. 

L.  Any  cold,  even  the  lead  that'  we  feel  in  the  night 
while  we  are  afleep,  obftruds  perfpiration. 

LI.  One  of  the  moft  frequent  caufes-  that  hinder  per- 
f^nration  in  the  fummer  time  is  the  often  turning  of  our 
)>odies  in  bed. 

XJI.  There  are  three  internal  caufes  of  the  obftru&ion  of 
perfpiration,  nature's  being  otherwile  employed,  diver- 
ftoD,  and  want  of  ftrcngth. 

Liii.  Hence  it  appears  by  a  ftatical  ponderation,  that 
on  the  day  a  man  takes  phyiic,^  and  during  the  fpace  of. 
three  hours   after  refection,  there  is  little  perfpiration  : 

I  3  .for 
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for  on  fuch  day  of  talking  phyfic  nature  is  bufied  about 
fenfible  evacuation  j  and  after  meat  (he  is  intent  on  the 
fir  ft  conco&ion. 

Liv.  In  fluxes  and  vomiting  perfpiration  is  obftruAed, 
becaufe  it  is  diverted. 

LV.  A  burthenfome  weight  of  garments  is  a  hinderance 
to  perfpiration,  becaufe  they  abate  a  man's  ftrength. 

LVi.  The  body  docs  not  perfpirc  every  hour  after  the 
fame  rate,  in  regard  that  after  refeAion,  in  the  fpace  of 
five  hours,  it  is  commonly  wont  to  exhale  a  pound,  or 
thereabouts  ;  from  the  fifth  hour  to  the  twelfth,  about 
three  pound  ;  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fixteenth  (at 
which  time  we  are  to  take  refedion,  or  phyfic)  hardly 
half  a  pound. 

LVii.  He  who  takes  his  refeflion,  or  is  evacuated  by 
phyfic,  during  the  hours  of  greateft  perfpiration,  fuch  as 
are,  for  the  mod  part,  thofe  of  the  morning,  is  highly  in- 
jured ;  becaufe,  prefently  after  meat,  as  alfo  after  phyfic, 
perfpiration  is  extremely  diverted* 

LViii.  The  fecret  and  infenfible  perfpiration  eafes  us 
more  than  all  the  feofible  ones  put  together ;  for,  after 
deep,  beforie  there  be  any  evacuation  of  the  fenfible  ex« 
crements,  every  one  feels  himfelf  lighter,  becaufe  he  is 
really  become  lighter,  by  three  pound,  or  thereabouts. 

Lix.  In  the  fpace  of  one  night,  there  are  conamonly 
evacuated,  of  urine,  fixteen  ounces,  more  or  lefs  ;  of  eon- 
coated  excrements,  by  ftool,  four  ounces  ;  and  by  occult 
perfpiration,  forty,  and  above. 

LX.  There  are  many,  who,  in  the  fpace  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours  evacuate  as  much,  by  infenfible  per- 
fpiration, as  they  do  by  ftool  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days. 

Lxi.  How  comes  it  then,  that  moft  of  our  country, 
^en,  in  all  difeafes,  mind  only  the  evacuation  by  (lool 

or 
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cr  nrine^  and  hardly  ever  think  of  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion? 

LZli.  If  in  the  night  thou  haft  perfpired  more  than 
ufually,  but  vn'thout  fweating  or  any  difturbance,  be  af* 
fured  of  thy  being  in  per  fed  health. 

LXiii.  Then  are  we  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  any 
difeafe,  when  we  are  come  to  the  mean  proportion  of  the 
iatitude  of  healthy  ponderation,  not  through  fpontaneous 
fenfible  evacuation,  or  that  prefcribed  by  the  phyfician, 
or  yet  by  fafting,  but  by  the  infenfible  perfpiration  which 
comes  by  fleep,  after  perfeft  concodion. 

LXiv.  What  quantity  of  perfpiration  is  <:onvenient  for 
«very  one,  in  order  to  his  continuance  in  a  teoft  health- 
ral  conilitution  of  body,  you  will  thus  find  out.  Obferve 
in  the  morning,  after  a  fomewhat  plentiful  fupper  over 
flight,  that  fort  of  greater  perfpirattpn,  which  may  be 
€omp]ete(l  in  thyfelf  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours  ;  grant 
it  to  have  amounted  to  fifty  ounces,  fome  oth«r  morning 
8(fter  failing  over  night,  yet  with  this  provifo,  that  thou 
didft  not  exceed  at  thy  dinner  the  day  before,  make  the 
fame  obfervation  ;  let  us  admit  the  perfpiration  to  have 
amounted  to  twenty  ounces  :  this  foreknown,  pitch  upon 
that  moderate  proportion  of  meat  and  other  non- natural 
caufes,  which  will  be  likely  to  reduce  thee  daily  to  the 
mean  between  fifty  and  twenty  ounces  ;  and  that  mean 
will  be  thirty-five  ounces.  Thus  majeit  thou  live  a 
long  and  healthful  life,  nay,  haply  arrive  to  that  of  a 
faundred  years. 

Lxv.  The  healthful  bodies  of  men,  and  fuch  as  are 
moft  moderate  in  their  diet,  become  every  month  more 
than  nfasdly  ponderous,  to*wit^  by  one  pound  or  two,  and 
are  roduccd  to  the  ufual  weight  about  the  month's  end^ 

I  4  as 
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as  it  happ«i8  to  women,  but  after  a  orifis  niade  bj  « 
inore  plentiful  or  more  muddj  emilfion  of  urine. 

Lxvi.  Before  the  faid  menftrual  crifis  made  foon  after 
fleep,  either  there  is  felt  a  drowfincfs  of  the  head,  or 
wearinefs  of  the  bodj,  and  afterwards,  by  a  motf  plen- 
fifol  evacuation  of  urine,  all  thiogs  are  quieted- 

Lzvii.  The  external  caufes  which  ordinarily  obftru^ 
perfpiration  are  a  cold  troubled,  and  moifi,  air  ;  fwim«> 
ming  in  cold' water ;  grofs  and  vifcous  meats  ;  the  inter* 
ini£Son  of  corporeal  e^ercife,  or  that  of  the  mind,  and,  in 
robuft  perfons,  over  much  abftinence  from  venery. 

Lxviii.  External  cold  obftruSs  perfpiration  in  a  weak 
body,  becaufe  its  beat  is  diiBpated  ;  but  in  a  robuft  per- 
son, it  augments  it :  for  the  heat  is  forced  to  the  bottom, 
and  re-duplicated,  and  thereupon  nature  is  corroborated, 
and  upon  that  the  weight  of  the  perfpirable  matter  that 
is  retained  being  by  her  confumed,  the  body  becomes  and 
is  felt  lighter. 

LXix.  The  health  of  that  body  is  more  firm  and  of 
longer  continuance,  whofe  weight,  in  the  procefs  of  many 
years,  is  neither  augmented  nor  diminifliedy  than  that  of 
a  body  whofe  weight  is  altered  every  year. 

LXX.  For  a  body  to  be  reduced  to  its  ufual  ponderofi-^ 
ty,  by  the  acceffion  of  crude  humours,  is  ill ;  but;  if  it  be 
by  the  addition  of  fuch  as  are  concoded,  it  is  moft  who^e* 
fome. 

LXXI;  It  is  an  ill  fign,  when  a  healthy  perfon  becomes 
of  lefs  weight  than  ufual,  it  being  fuppofed  his  courfe  of 
life  be  the  fame  as  before,  for  there  is  not  any  refufion  of 
that  wholefome  matter  which  had  been  loft. 

LXXii.  The  conco&ed  excrements  of  the  belly  are  ot 
great  bulk,but  little  weight ;  they  fwim  on  the  furface; 
py  reafon  of  the  air  contained  in  them,  and  whatever 
^V  "'  '  may 
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nay  be  evacuated,  at  one  and  the  fame  tioaei  never  ex- 
ceeds the  third  part  of  a  pound. 

LXXiii.  If  it  happen  that  in  one  day's  fpace,  througl^ 
fome  mifc^urriage  or  other,  'there  be  fo  great  a  retention 
of  perfpiration  as  may  amount  to  a  pound,  nature  ia  com- 
monly three  days  employed  in  the  infenfible  expurgatloi^ 
of  that  which  bad  been  retained. 

Lxxiv.  Then  does  Qature  m&ke  a  great  infenfible  evai« 
cution,  when  (he  endeavours  to  void  perfpirable  matterj^ 
retained  by  yawnings  and  extenfions  of  the  joints* 

iJxxv.  The  perfpirable  matte?  confiils  of  two  parts,  to- 
wit,  a  light,  and  a  ponderous. 

LXXVI.  The  ponderous  part  is  fo  exuberant  that  living 
creatures  are  generated  of  it,  as  punaizes,  ^ice,  and  the 
like. 

Lxxvii.  From  the  more  ponderous  part  of  perfpiration 
do  proceed  the  contagious  infedions  of  fuch  as  lie  toge- 
ther :  for  the  light  part  vaniflies,  but  the  more  ponder- 
ous, being  adhcfive,  does  infeft. 

I<xxviii.  They  who  in  the  fcorching  heats  of  fummer 
are  obftrnded  in  the  exhalation  of  the  perfpirable  mat- ' 
ter,  are  incommodated  by  heat ;  but  to  thofe.  who  have; 
an    abfolute  freedom  of  perfpiration   the   heat   is    not 
trottblefome. 

LXXix.  A  greater  weight  differs  from  a  lefTer  equal 
healthful,  becaufe  the  greater  does  the  more  accelerate 
old  age.  Be  it  fuppofed,  that  fome  perfon  hath  his  hcralth 
as  well  when  he  weighs  two  hundred  weight,  as  at  two 
hundred  and  five  pound  ;  we  have  obferved  that  the 
excefs  of  thofe  five  pounds  did  more  accelerate  old  age. 

LXXX.  Why  docs  animated  flefli  live,  and  not  putrify, 
as  a  carcafe  does  ?  becaufe  it  is  daily  renewed.  Why 
are  children  in  a  capacity  of  living  longer  than  old  men  ? 

becaufe 
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becaufe  they  may  be  more  often  reoevred,  fince  they  begia 
from  the  lowed  weight  of  the  whole  latitude,  and  fo  pro- 
ceed to  the  higheft  :  for  they  are  capable  of  moft  of  the 
healthful  weights.  Why  is  there  a  neceiSty  that  old 
men  (hould  die  i  becaufe  they  are  capable  only  of  the 
lift  proportions  of  weight.  But  why  only  of  thofe  ?  be- 
caufe their  fibres  are  hard,  and,  is  fuch,  cannot  be  any 
more  renewed,  whence  death  enfnes. 

Lxxxi.  Why  are  they  cured  who  arefurprifed  by  fome 
dangerous  difeafe  ?  becaufe  they  are  capable  of  federal 
forts  of  healthy  weights  :  for  fuch  difeafes  take  away 
thirty  pounds  from  men's  bodies,  more  or  lefs  as  the  bo« 
dies  are  more  or  lefs  replete,  and  as  the  difeafe  is  more 
or  lefs  hot,  and  according  to  its  Qontinuance* 


APHORISMS  ADDED  BY  THE  AyTHOR. 

LXXXii*  Old  men  prolong  their  lives  by  frequent  fpit- 
tings  ;  for  thefe  being  retained  within  the  body>  as  being 
uncapable  of  co&ion  or  digeftion,  hinder  perfpiration  ^ 
the  confequences  whereof  are  fuffbcation  and  death. 

Lxxxiii.  Old  age  is  indeed  a  difeafe,  but  may  laft  a 
long  time,  if  the  body  be  made  eafily  perfpirable. 

Lxxxiv.  Venery,  aAual  frigidity  of  the  body,  over- 
plentiful  drinking,  fupping  as  young  men  do,  to  be  angry 
more  than  needs,  and  much  exercife,  all  thefe  (faorten 
the  lives  of  old  men. 

Lxxxv.  Old  men  reach  not  decrepid  age  by  reafon  of 
the  weaknefs  of  their  expullive  faculties.  Thence  it 
comes  to  pafs ;  that  when  they  driok  more  than  it  was 
requifite  they  ihould,  they  urine  lefs,  and  perfpire  lefs, 

than 
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tbati  they  are  wont.    The  remedy  is,  that  the  fubtraaioa 
be  equivalent  to  the  addition. 

Lxxxvi.  Infenfible  perfpriration  being  quite  obftnid:ed« 
does  not  only  deprive  the  chiefeft  parts  of  life,  but  alfo 
one  ignoble  part.  It  deprives  the  chiefeft,  when  there  is 
an  apoplexy  in  the  brain,  palpitation  in  the  heart,  an  ex* 
cefs  of  blood  in  the  liver,  and  a  fufFocation  in  the  matrix; 
it  deprives  the  ignoble  part  by  gangrene. 

Lxxxvii.  That  women  are  troubled  with  the  fuffoca* 
tion  does  not  proceed  from  the  womb's ,  compreiGng  the 
midriff,  but  from  the  frigidity  of  the  corrupted  feedf 
which  does  npt  want  perfpiration. 

Lxxxviii.  The  humours  of  perfons  troubled  with  the 
gout,  though  they  are  mofl  grofs,  are  di0blved  only  by 
way  of  vapour. 

Lxxxix*  Vomiting  diverts  urine  and  perfpiration. 
XC.  The  frequent  turning  of  the  body  in  bed,  fince  the 
doing  of  it  requires  the  affiftance  of  all  the  mufcles,  doea. 
weaken  and  obftruf):  concodion  and  perfpiration.  The 
remedy  is,  for  one  to  be  obftinately  refolved  to  lie  in  one 
and  the  fame  pofhire.^ 

xci.  While  the  knees  are  kept  actually  warm,  the,feet 
are  not  chilled  ;  fuch  perfons  fleep  well,  they  perfpire 
more,  and  urine  lefs. 

xcii.  Loofenefs  of  the  belly  is  taken  away  by  thofe 
things  which  aJgment  perfpiration,  of  which  kind  bath- 
ing is  one. 

xciil.  As  the  loadftone  is  better  preferved  where  there 
is  much  iron,  and  wine  better  kept  in  a  great  veflel 
than  a  little  one,  fo  fuch  bodies  as  ^re  more  ponderous, 
yet  healthy  withal,  do  better  prcferve  ftrength  thau 
fuch  as  abate  in  their  weight,  through  want  of  aliment. 
4  XCIV# 
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xciv.  They  who  urine  more  than  thcj  drink,  do  per- 
fpire  little,  or  nothing  at  all. 

xcv.  Whj  is  there  an  obflruAion  of  infeofiUe  per- 
fpkation  in  intermittent  fevers  ?  becaufe  the  peccant  hn- 
monr  is  in  the  circumference  of  the  body. 

zcri.  In  the  dropfj-,  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bellj  is  not  diflblved,  becaufe  its  drought  and  hardnefs 
hinder  pcrfpiration. 

zcvii.  Hot  humours  being  got  together  into  any  part 
are  to  be*entertained  with  hot  digeftives,  in  order  to  their 
diflblntion  by  infenfible  pcrfpiration. 

xcviii.  Why  is  fainting  or  fwooning  beneficial  in  high 
fevers  ?  becaufe  it  caufes  fweating  and  a  itrong  perfpiriu 
tion. 

xcijc.  If  the  pricking  of  a  netre  be  clofed  up  with 
milk,  mealy  or  any  fuch  thing,  the  retained  ichor  becomes 
fo  iharp  and  corroding,  that  the  patients  die  of  convul- 
fions,  if  the  wound  be  not  opened  with  oil. 

c.  Perfpiration  is  beneficial  in  tumours,  if  it  be  pro- 
cured by  things  adually  and  potentially  moid  ;  "other-* 
wife  they  turn  to  a  fcirrhus,  by  difTolving  the  tenuiou^ 
humour,  apd  leaving  the  grofs* 

CI.  If  any  part  of  the  body  be  fiUl  of  bl0od,  or  ibme 
other  humour,  as  it  is  obferved  in  tumours,  and  in  th^ 
pleurify  itfelf,  it  is  not  to  be  refrigerated  ;  becaufe,  the 
matter  being  evacuated,  it  is  refrigerated  of  itfelf. 

cii.  Hypochondriacal  perfons   are  recovered, of  their, 
diftemper,  if  their  bodies  be  made  perfpirable  by  frequent 
bathings,  and  be  kept  to  moift  diet. 

cm.  Infei^fible  perfpiration,  procured  by  fomentations, 
in  an  unpurged  body,  attraAs  more  humours  than  it  dif* 
folves,  as  appeared  in  Simon's  cafe. 

CIV.  Thofe  bodies  which  infenfibly  perfpire  much,  arc 
neither  purged  nor  blooded^  as  it  is  manifeft  in  children. 

1  *  CT. 
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tY.  flow  come  lice  to  be  generated  ?  becanfe'tfae  per- 
fpiratioQ  of  the  malignant  ichor,  or  thin  matter,  is  ob* 
ftruded. 

Oi^l.  A  gangrene  is  prevented  bythofe  things  that  pro- 
mote perfpiration ;  bj  thofe  that  promote  i'oppuratioii^ 
it  becomes  a  fphacelns,  that  is,  when  anj  part  is  mortified 
bj  inflammation.    ' 

gYII.  Why  does  the  part  aflFeAed  with  a  gangrene  die  ? 
becanie  the  little  arteries,  by  reafon  of  the  rednndanqr 
of  blood,  are  not  raifed  up.  It  is  remedied  hy  fesfiUe 
and  infenfible  perfpiration. 

CYin.  The  moft  clammy  humours  in  robuft  bodies 
make  their  way  out  through  the  narroweft  paflkges,  as 
it  is  manifeft  by  the  fataefs  Voided  by  urine,  as  alto  by 
a  mixture  of  water  and  honey  injeded  into  a  wounded 
breaft  ;  and  confecjuently  they  muft  make  their  way 
through  the  infenfible  paflages. 

cix.  By  difflation,  as  well  the  beneficial.,  as  the  fuper* 
laous  matter  is  evacuated  }  but  if  after  fleep  ftrength  and 
vigour  be  acquired,  the  fuperfluous  matter  only  is  for  t^e 
moft  part  evacuated. 

cic.  That  difflation  which  is  not  fenfibly  perceived,  b 
natural,  and  is  an  argument  of  ftrength ;  but  fweating 
argues  the  contrary. 

CXI.  If,  in  the  winter  time,  any  x»rt  of  the  body  be 
very  cold,  the  whole  does  fo  far  fympathtfe  with  it,  that 
the  concodion  and  perfpiration  of  the  whole  is  thereby 
Icftened. 

cxii.  Swimming  is  more  fafe  towards  the  evening  :  in 
the  morning  the  pores  are  flopped  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water,  whence  there  is  fome  danger  of  a  fever./ 

cxiil.  If,  in  the  fummer  time,  the  body  lie  uncovered, 
the  perfpiration  is  obftro£led ;  whereupon  enfue  a  drow- 

'    finets 
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fined  and  hearaiels  of  the  head,  and  a  bniifed  unwiexldi- 
nefs  of  the  bodj. 

cxiv.  If  the  weight  of  the  body  be  augmented  in  the 
fpace  of  five  or  fix  days,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  off  of  a 
fodden«  but  by  degrees  ;  for  abftinence  from  (bod,  if  it 
be  extraordinary^  hurts  the  ftomach,  the  brain,  and  the 
hearty  and,  after  a  while,  the  whole  body. 

cxv.  In  autumn,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  augment- 
ed ;  which>  if  it  exceed  the  ftandard  of  the  healthy  lati- 
tude, tertians,  and  other  putrid  fevers,  are  apt  to  be  the 
confequences  thereof. 

cxvi.  Things  that  are  extreme  cold  in  a  violent  fever, 
if  they  be  not  beatedi  prove  mortal,  by  reafon  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  tranfpiration 

oxvii.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  malignant  ulcers, 
than  thofe  things  that  hinder  perfpiration,  as  fatnefs,  oil, 

trax. 

Cxviii.  Of  all  the  intermittent  fevers,  the  quotidian 

only  is  not  without  danger ;  for  flegm  is  one  of  the  chief* 
eft  things  that  obfiruS  perfpiration. 

cxix.  If  the  perfpiration  be  ftopped  in  the  neck,  the 
fenfe  of  the  pericranium  is  ftupified,  as  may  be  obferv- 
ed  in  perfons  walking  in  the  wind  and  rain. 

cxx.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  take  away  putrefa&ion, 
than  for  one  to  ufe  much  ventilation,  not  only  that 
which  is  procured  by  what  is  drawn  in,  but  alfoby  what 
is  evacuated  through  the  infenfible  paiTages. 

cxxi.  Refrigerations  in  acute  difeafes  are  fymptoms 
of  death,  as  in  Hermocrates  for  they  take  away  per- 
fpiration. 

cxxii.  After  bathing,  the  pores  of  the  (kin  are  con« 
denfed  with  oil,  to  the  end,  that  the  alimental  moifture 

bcin 
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being  attrafied  may  not  be  diflblved.  In  dangerous  cafes 
therefore*  ufe  oil  to  dofe  and  not  to  opea  the  pores. 

cxxiii.  And  yet  that  courfe  of  diet,  which  we  leaft  re« 
gardy  brings  us  to  an  old  age  great  as  that  of  Philip. 

cxxiv.  The  diaphragma^  or  midriff^  bj  contrafiing  it- 
felf  to  its  principle,  dilates  the  breaft;  bj  that  dilataticm  is 
infpiration  wrought.  And  by  dilating  itfelf,  it  contrads 
the  breaft,  and  by  that  contraAion  expiration  is  wrought. 

cxxv.  But  the  fpinder,  or  the  mufcle  that  (huts  the 
bladder,  by  contrading  itfelf  to  its  principle,  clofes  the 
bladder,  and  keeps  in  the  urine  ;  by  fpreading  itfelf,  it 
dilates  the  bladder,  and  emits  the  urine. 


OP  THE  PESTILENCE. 

cxxvi.  X  HIKG5  infefied  with  the  plague  commtinicate 
the  iafcftion  as  long  as  the  next  and  remote  caufes  re« 
main ;  but  any  one  of  thofe  failing,  the  poifon  ceafe?, 
like  the  motion  of  a  clocks  when^  upon  the  breaking  o£ 
a  tooth  in  any  one  wheel,  it  is  at  a  (land. 

•  cxxvii.  We  are  not  infefted  with  the  plague  by  con- 
tad,  but  by  drawing  in  the  peftiferous  air,  or  the  vapours 
arifing  from  infe&ed  goods.  It  happens  thus  :  the  vital 
fpirit  is  infeded  by  the  air,  by  fuch  infedion  of  the 
fpirit  the  blood  is  congealed,  which  laft  being  forced  out- 
wards raifes  carbuncles,  black  fpotJ,  and  buboes :  if  it 
remain  within,  it  caufes  death  ^  if  it  be  quite  expelled, 
we  are  paft  all  danger. 

cxxviii.  If  the  whole  infefiion  be  forced  out  into  car- 
buncles and  buboes,  it  is  a  good  fign  ;  if  not  it  is  mortal. 

cxxix.  We   are  not  of,  ourfelves  infe&ed  with  the 
plague^  but  it  is  brought  to  us  by  others.    This  is  mani« 

fea 
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feft  by  the  experiment  of  fucfa  as  are  ihat  up  in  nud> 
series. 

cxxx.  Not  all,  but  much  about  the  third  part,  of  man- 
kind dies  of  the  peftilence«  That  it  is  fo,  maj  be  feen 
'by  the  experinient  of  thofe  whofe  office  it  is  to  vievrthe 
dead. 

cxxxi.  Thej  who  conceive  the  blacknefs  of  the  fpots 
to  be  a  fign  of  aduftion,  are  miftaken  ;  for  many  times 
iiged  men^  being  internally  and  externally  cold,  without 
any  fever^  depart  this  life  in  two  days  time,  with  the 
fame  blacknefs.  but  proceeding  from  a  thrombus,  or  clot^ 
of  blood. 

cxxxii.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  by  reafon  of  the 
Vital  ipirit's  being  infe&ed,  becomes  a  clot  of  blood,  and 
this  lad  be  wholly  thruft  out  by  buboes  and  carbuncles^ 
they  armoured  ;  if  it  be  not  wholly  forced  but,  they  die^ 
as  in  the  black  fpots. 

cxxxiii,  Confequent  to  this  is  it,  that  they,  who  hare 
their  ulceus  and  buboes  opened,  if  the  internal  infe^on 
be  wholly  come  out,  recover  ;  if  not,  they  die. 

cxxxiv.  There  are  two  ways  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
plague ;  to-wit,  that  the  found  be  feparated,  and  that  the 
infeSied  may  have  place  enough  to  air  themfelves. 
There  are  two  ways  to  do  the  latter ;  to-wit,  that  thej 
be  not  fent  to  places  they  abhor  to  come  into  ;  and  that 
their  houfehold  fluff  be  not  burnt.  . 

cxxxv.  They  whofe  lungs  are  thin,  are  eafily^nfe£ied 
with  the  plague  ;  the  contrary  is  to  be  affirmed  of  thofe 
whofe  lungs  are  thick.  It  argues  the  thinnefs  of  the 
lungs,  when  any  one  drawing  in  his  breath  as  much  as  he 
can,  that  fingle  ftroke  of  the  pulfe  is  fotficwhat  weaker,  or 
more  gentle. 

cxxx\i. 
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ctxxirx.  The  plague  i  j'  notta  be  compared  to  fire,  which 
iocreafes  Ujpon  the  aildition  of  foel ;  biit  tbte  former  de- 
creafesj  though  the  fuel  of  it  remain  in  the  fame  pdilure. 

cxxxvxi.  .The  rajs  of  ihe  plague  are  removed  from 
one  place  to  another  by  the  wind  i  but  not  by  any  vio- 
lence of  a  lucid  bedty. 

cxxxviii.  They  who  prefcribe  any  other  remedy  f<Jr 
the  fhiinning*6f  the  plague,  beA^s  that  of  flying  from  it  • 
krt  either  ignorant  men,  or  cheating  quacks. 

cxJbirx.  Henceit  cenfos  to  pafs,  that  of  perfolis  of  qua*  ' 
lity  no«e  alm<dA  are  ciirbd  by  rentedfes  ;  bi^t  very  many 
U  die  meaner  ^ort  of  people  wi^tbout  them. 

CXL.  Why  does  the  ph^e  centtnue  Ibng  ?  Becaufe^ 
trUii  it  rages,  ihey  air  thinrgs  that  are  infe£ted,  which,' 
while  they  are  eleaaing;  tMevee  ft6al  and  icatter  up  and 
down  y  after  the  plague  is  at  a  fland,  ^hVy  do  not  infeA^ 
6ttferwife  the  plague  wcMild  be  perpetuah' 

Becinti  feme  among  the  infeded  pcrfons,  when  they 
are  iovdcA  oat  of  the  city;  do  not  air  themfef^eg  as  they 
flionid  do'i  by  which  mesons  the  infeSion  increafes. 

Becaofe  they  do  not  prohibit  the  people*s  afTembhog  ia 
churches.  Divine  fervice  at  fuch  timres'  fii'ouTd  be  per- 
fmtned  itt  the  open  air; 

Beeaufe  ttitn  rnsHe  life  of  chifitrgeons  th^t  afe  Itrang« 
^rs,  of  foreigners,  who  are  Ae  better  pleafed!  the  greater 
die  plague  is. 

Becan(b  they  do  not  Separate  the  (iiund,  into  other 
&bnfes  from  the  infefied. 

Becaufe  they  ufe  internal  reibedies.  againff  the  plague^ 
l^hen  none  can  be  adminittered  btit  wha't  are  hurtful. ' 

Becaufe  they  admit  poultry  to  be  brought  to!  the  mar- 
ket, which  the  found  cooking  to  handle,  aftex  th^  ba4 
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been  haikHed  by  the  iafefted,  are  akerwaicb  theieby  in^ 
tested. 


>  % 


OF  AIR  AND  WAT£&S«. 

SsOion  If. 

I.  A  COLD  air  and  cold  bathings  putftrong  bodies  into 
a  heat,  and^  by  taking  a«ray  what  is  fuperfluous,  make  them 
Cghter ;  but  they  refrigerate  weak  bodies,  and,  by  matter- 
ing the  heat,  make  them  more  ponderous. 

II.  Warm  sur  and  baths  actually  warm,  if  crudities  do 
not  obftrufi,  do  alfq  promote  perfpiration,  refreih  the  in- 
ward  parts,  and  render  men's  bodies  lighter. 

III.  An  external  air,  penetrating  into  the  innernfoll  parts 
of  the  body,  through  the  trunks  of  the  arteries,  may  .make 
the  body  more  or  lefs  ponderous  ;  lefs,  if  it  be  fubtile,  and 
warm;  more,  if  it  be  thick,  and  moift. 

XV.  How  great  the  ponderoufhefs  of  the  air  is,  piay,  in 
the J?y^  place,  be  gathered  from  the  greater  ot  lefler  weight 
of  the  dregs  of  alum  dried  before  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards 
expofed  to  the  air  in  the  night  tijne.  Secondly^  from  our 
feeling  a  greater  cold  than  what  is  obfervable  in  the  wea- 
txter-glafs,  for  the  moifture  or  ponderoufnefs  of  the  air  is 
to  us  the  meafureof  its  coldnefs.  thirdly f  from  the  great- 
er or  leiTer  bending  6f  a  very  thin  board,  efpecially  if  it 
be  of  pear  tree.  Fourthly,  from  the  contraQion  of  the 
ftriitgs  of  a  lute,  or  from  hemp. 

V.  How  great  the  ponderoufnefs  of  wate;r  is,  may  eaiily  be 
underftood,  if  fome  heavy  thing  be  fuppofed  appendant  in 
die*water»  For  that  water  is  lighter,  and  confequently  the 

more 
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Inofe  whokfome,  wherein  the  heavy  tUng  does  the  more 
gravitate;  but  that  wherein,  it  does  lels  gravitate,  is  th0 
more  ponderous  and  the  more  unv^holefonle« 

vx«  That  water  which  is  more  heavy^  and  the  air  that  i^ 
more  muddy,  and  more  ponderous,  convert  the  invifible 
perfpiratbn  into* an  ichor  (pr  thin  matter)  Which  being 
pent  in,  and  afterwards  not  diflblved,  does  for  the  moil 
part  caufe  a  cachexy,  or  evil  difpofition  of  the  body. 

vii;  Id  a  cold  healthful  air  perfpiration  is  alfo  obftrud:^ 
ed,  the  pores  are  tondenfated,  but  the  fibres  arecorro^ 
borated,  and  the  weight  of  that  perfpirable  matter  which 
is  retained  neithar  hurts  nor  is  fe]t« 

viu.  In  a  thick  foggy  air  perfpiration  is  obftnt£led,  th^ 
paflages  are  filled,  but  not  condenfed,  the  fibres  are  loofened, 
«iot  ftreng|thened,  and  the  weight  of  .the  perfpirable  mat^ 
tier  unevacuated  hurts,  and  is  felt* 

IX*  If  co}d  weather  fucceed  a  warm  air^  fucih  as  that  in 
fummer  time,  it  Ihall,  that  day  (it  being  iuppofed  that  a 
man  takes  the  fame  liberty  of  drinking),  hinder  about-  a 
third  part  of  the  perfpiration,  which  if  it  be  not  made  .fen-* 
fible,  is  apt  to  difpofe  the  body  to  putrefadion,  or  fome 
6?il  habit. 

X.  The  hindrance  of  perfpiration,  occafioned  by  uiiex« 
pe£led  cold,  is  more  hurtful  to  weak  bodies  than  that 
which  is  hindered  by  degrees^ 

XI.  He  who  is  furprifed  unclothed  at  fuch  time  as  a 
€Ool  dir  fucceeds  a  precedent  heat,  is  wont  to  perfpke  lefg 
by  about  two  pounds  in  one  day's  fpace^  yet  without  any 

,  fenfible  inconvenience  to  him. 

zii.  A  pleafant  and  fomewhat  cool  breeze  is  niore  pre-i 
jud^ial  to  bodies  Well  warmed,  than  the  cold  of  air  and  wa« 
ter  in  an  excefSve  degree :  for  the  former  does  not  render 
the  body  lighter,  but  obftruQs  and  loofens  it  $  but  the  lat^ 
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tor  dbdtmetM  and  corroiM)rateft  il,  and  tbencc  it  IMMS  ibH 
tbe  tx»die»  ave  left  poaderotts. 

XIII.  When  the  oowhokfoioe  qmlkiei  el  Ae  A  Add 
utacer  difpofe  bodies  to  a  malignant  ^ulreiadioiH  their 
weight  for  Ac  ttioft  part  te  bnt  Iktle  heeded  |  as  if  fhia 
fheotd  be  At  teafon  Of  it,  that  by  their  conUpdon  the 
nenres  becMne  ftfonger^  as  it  is  dbfer¥«d  hi  dUbaOed  per- 
fons. 

xrt.  To  rwim  in  eotd  watet  aftet  Tiofent  e^iclGs  ia  e&- 
trihntly  pieafant,  but  itiortal  r  for  thete  ii  noAlng  motfe 
permcions  than  oppbfite  ihorfohs* 

XT*  That  which  treaoheionlty  di^oles  At  entrails  lo  in* 
dffpofitton)  doe^  net  ttKriiy  tim«s  feeaa  t»be  ek&er  hea^ 
or  iihpleatanh 

H^.  A  pkalatit  gale  of  wind  from  the  footh  fniprifing 
a  man  at  a  Tiolent  exercife)  is  many  tknes  mortal  f  for  the 
g^le  o^afiolis  a  diftculty  of  bf eathiiig)  and  f^om  the  ea^« 
elTe  jyrbccedl  acrimony^. 

srt^^  It  happens  to  thofe  who,  after  fttpper,  are  defir- 
oils  bf  having  a  cooler  gale  of  wind  than  is  reqiJuSte,  thai 
At  pdrQpira^on  of  Asit  part  which  ia  not  well  clothed  ia 
ob(lru£led  ;  but  that  night  or  the  next  day,  mod  of  them 
are  fubje£l:  to  a  great  adnng  of  the  head» 

^riti.  If  bodies  be  iuddenly  ftifted  out  of  a  warm  air. 
into  a  cool^  they  are  injured  -,  becaufe  they  are  rendered  af 
greater  weight  than  is  requifite.  If  removed  out  of  a  cold 
^r  imo  a  wiartii^  they  are  alfo  endami^ed^  becaufe  they 
become  le&  ftrofig. 

XIX.  Perfons  of  weak  conftitutions  make  »  greater  con- 
verfion  of  the  perfpirabie  matter  retained  into  urine,  in  At 
winter  time  i  robuft  perfons  do  the  fame  in  the  funimer. 

XX.  Fanning  obftru£ts  perfpirationj,  and  makes  the  head 
more  ponderous,^  and  more  hot. 


XX|U  HRie  wind,  as  it  h  colder  than  the  ikxtif  fo  b  it  ertfr 
obftindm  and  hurtful  to  it,  but  mote  than  any  patt  to  the 
head,  becaufe  it  is  moft  expofed. 

xzir.  In  all  ieafona  of  the  year  generally  dry  weather  is 
ffiore  healthy  than  continual  tains,  for  it  renders  vien'e  bo* 
4ie6  lighter. 

xxiii.  In  the  fiiinmer  time,  temperate  bodies  are  le& 
|)enderous  than  diey  are  in  winter,  by  about  three  pounds. 

%xiv.  In  the  fummer  time  mea  are  fubjeA  to  wearinefs, 
not  tecaufe  the  body  is  more  ponderous,  but  becaufe  it  is 
lets  ftrong. 

sx¥.  In  a  warm  airj  the  body  is  of  leCi  ftrength,  as  well' 
by  reafon  that  widi  the  perfpiration  diere  is  fomewhat  of 
the  better  Spirits  edialed,  at  beqa^fe  the  warmth  ia  not 
concentrated. 

zxvi.  There  i$  always  by  a  warm  air  fomewhat  difperf* 
ed  through  the  whole  &in,  ixrhich  carries' away  with  it 
ibmewhat  of  the  internal  good  humour^ 

9XVIU  lo  the  fi^miier  time  we  are  troubled  with  heatf 
not  principally  proceeding  fcom  the  Varmth  ol  die  air,  for 
every  part  of  the  body  is  warmer  than  the  iummcr  air,  but 
becaufe  there  is  oot  fo  much  cddaefsta  the  fommer  air,  as  . 
that  t2ic  aatitral  heat  maf  be  fiificiently  conccotratfd* 
Whence  it  comes  to  pais,' that,  being  fo  diffiifed,  it  caanoc 
ii^nfiUy  evacii^  Aat perspirable  matter  which  isof  its  own 
nature  bot|  which  matiter  heiiy;  kept  in  becomes  fliarpi 
;uid  b  the  caufe  oS  our  being  troubled  with  n|uch  heat* 

zxria.  Whea  mn/a  bodios,  in  die  Imliiisft  feafims,  upon 
fleeping  in  the.  night  m  day  cim^  perfpire  abundantly,  or 
fweaty  they  become  lighter,  ^d  are  not  that  day  troubled 
with  any  heat* 

soqtx^ .  If  a  cold  air  inMnediateiy  fimoeed  the  fummer  heat^ 
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there  will  be  occafioned,  for  the  mod  party  that  day,  the 
retention  of  about  a  pound  -of  the  infenfible  excrements. 

XXX.  If  the  fummer  prove  like  the  fpring»  fo  as  that 
men's  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  the  weight  anfwerable  to 
the  fummer,  it  rouft  be  the  etk&  of  fweating. 

XXXI*  At  the  beginhing  of  fummer,  if  intenfeheat  come 
•f  a  fuddcn,  wearineis  and  faintnefs  enfue,  which  do  not 
continue  long  though  the  fultrinefs  be  increafed  for  fome 
days  after,  becaufe  the  weight  of  the  perfpirable  body  is 
abated* 

XXXII.  The  fame  vigour  is  not  fo  much  concerned  in 
ftruggling  with  a  lefler,  as  it  is  with  a  greater,  weight  of  the 
body.  , 

xzxju.  Perfpiration,  procured  by  the  force  of  warm  air 
or  water,  is  hurtful,  unlefs  the  malignancy  of  it  be  not  ba^ 
lanced  by  fome  greater  benefit* 

XXXIV*  Robuft  bodies  perfpire  more  in,  the  fummer 
time  by  day»  in  the  winter  by  night. 

XXXVt  That  iqipediment  of.  refpiration  which  in  the 
fummer  time  is  apt  to  be  introduftory  to  a  malignant 
fever,  does  hardly  in  the  winter  time  caiife  the  lead  al* 
teration;  for,  in  the  fummer,  men's  bodies  are  filled  with 
a  perfpirable  matter  of  a  (harper  nature  than  they  are  in 
winter* 

XXXVI*  To  fleep  in  the  fummer  time  with  the  body  un* 
covered,  or  abroad  in  the  open  air,  does  for  the  mod  part 
difpofe  it  to  putncfa£lioh,  by  hindering  the  perfpiration* 

xxxvu. '  The  difficulty  of  refpiration  does  not  heat  the 
entrails,  unlefs  the  perfpirable  matter  become  (harp  by 
reafon  of  its  retention,  or  upon  the  account  of  extemaU 
|ieat,  or  violent  motion* 

XXXV1119  In  the  fummer-time  when  cold  does  of  a  fud- 
4(11  .f\iccee4  heat^  the  ini^onvcnience  of  excellive  venery  is 
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hardly  perceived :  but  if  the  air  re-aiTame  its  former  warmth, 
men  are  very  fenfible  ofthe  injury  they  have  received  by 
the  precedent  mifcarriage. 

xitxix.  The  injury  men  receive  by  the  not  immoderate 
exercife  of  venery  is  commonly  balanced  by  an  equal  be«« 
nefic,  if  the  heat  be  concentrated  by  the  cool  air. 

XL.  In  the  fummer  nights  men's  bodies  are  moft  dif^ 
pofed  to  fevers,  by  reafon  ofthe  victflkude  of  the  air,  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  night,  the  air  is  inflamed,  but  aibout 
midnight  it  is  more  temperate^  and  in  the'  morning  cool ; 
'  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  ufual  perfpirable  matter 
^  not  evacuated  in  fuch  as  fleep  with  the  bed-clothes  off, 
and  their  bodies  are  more  pondenHis }  which  happens  not 
in  winter. 

XLi.  From  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  folftice, 
we  perfpire  every  day  much  about  a  pound  t  from  thence  ^ 
to  the  fpring  equinox  we  begin  to  perfpire  more  freely. 

XLU.  Autumn  is  an  unhealthy  feafon,  as  well  bj  rea- 
fon  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftruded  by  the  cold  then 
coming  in,  as  for  that  what  is  not  perfpired  bocomes  fliarp 
and  corroding, 

XLtix.  Autumnal  todHpbfitions  are  avoided,  if  the 
body  be  not  of  greater  weigttt  in  autunm  than  it  had  been 
in  fummer. 

XLiv.  That  weight  wldch  is  '^augmented  by  degrees  it 
to  be  abated  by  degseet. 

XL  v.  The  more  than  ufual  weight  of  the  body  is  not  to 
be  taken  off  in  die  fpring,  but  in  autumn ;  for  the'  cold 
air  then  coming  in  ia  a  greater  enemy  to  the  weights  ^ 

XLVi.  Thou  wilt  not  be  troubled  with  any  difeafe  in 
autumn,  if  the  cold  weaditr  then  coming  in  find  thee  well 
fumiflied  widi  clothes,  if  thou  ufe  diuretics,  and  wilt  be 
kept  m  the  fame  weight  as  before. 
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xLvtt*  He  who  U  well  dotj^ed.  perffiioel  thevlKtIq;  iof 
k»  »n J  ib  rendered  dF  left  Wf^i^hf. 

XLViii.  They  who  in  the  wbfeertifne  are  comonpoijr 
iTDubicd  with  di£eaf<98  proceediiBg  from  the  afeiuids^icc  of 
butTiottr«)  are  u>  be  piii|;Qd  in  ftutvoin,  ausd  not  in  the 
jTpring,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  lb  the  wei^t  thejr  .w^^ 
of  at  the  beginning  ct  iunimer* 

XI.IX,  But  lif  the  difeaCes  proceed  from  (bme  tmUignant 
quality  I  tile  bodies  are  to  be  puiyed  in  the  %>rif)gft  and  not 
In  aui^umn  §  for  the  malignancjr  of  the  ^ttality  is  n)ore  mig- 
notent^d  in  fumoMr  than  in  winter* 

L.  Tbcj  fufho  at  the  begiMHng  of  the  fpris-gdiyeft  them- 
ielvGs  too  faon>  and  m  autumn  are  bfickward  in  pisttii^  oo 
their  winter  garments^  ate,  in  fummer,  'apt  to  fall  into 
ifeyeiis,  and  in  winter  to  be  troubled  with  diitiHatjons* 

U.  The  retcntioB  of  the  perCpirable  matter,  as  it  has  a 
fliarp  iqualityf  caofed  fevexB,  anc)  eryripela£e6 ;  as  to  its  re« 
dnndatlCYi  it  canfes  8po():em$»  difttUationSj  or  an  evil  habit 
of  the  body.  ,  ' 

XH.  E^teitifJ  Gdd«  by  ocmcentratinig  the  heal,  mklces  na« 
ture  fo  much  the  ftronger,  by  hdw  much  it  i$  the  more 
sble  t9  bear^aboiit  two  pounds  (^  perfptrsble  matter  uni 
evacuated  over  and  above  its  olsdinary  weight. 

Liii.  Ac  the  beginning  of  winter,  men^  bodies  are  eaG« 
Ipteditced  to  their  ufual  weighty  but  in  Ae  beginning  of 
fummer  it  is  with  much  ado  that  tfaejr  are  «educed  to  the 
fummer  w,eight, 

UT.  '^There  would  be  an  -untntenrupted  heakh&inefii^ 
even  to  the  GiEt<refniity  of  age,  if  inen!s  bpdies  were  kept  in 
'  an  equal  weight  during  the  fiKur  feaibns  of  the  year« 

JLV.  Thoie  bodies  whofe  woigbts  are  much  augmoBted 
and  dimini£bed  in  the  i^iice  of  a  year,  are  in  ge^at.daa^ 

in. 
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Lvi*  The  greater  variety  there  is  of  the  weight  of  any 
body  in  thefpace  of  a  year,  and  the  greater  the  augment^* 
adon  or  diminution  of  the  blood  is,  fo  much  the  worfe  is 
the  condition  of  that  body. 

LVii.  The  augmentation  of  the  weight  happens  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  the  diminution  at  the  begkining  of 
fummer. 

LYiii.  Thofe  bodies  whofe  weight  is  augmented,  are  in 
a  more  dangerous  condition  than  thofe  whofe  weight  is 
diminiflied* 


APHORISMS  ADDED  BT  THE  AUTHOR, 

Lix.  1  HOSE  parts  of  the  body  which  are  covered  do 
healthfully  perfpire ;  but  if  they  be  found  uncovered  after 
fleep,  their  pores  are  condenfated  by  even  the  warmeft 
air. 

Lz.  That  air  wluch  is  over  cool,  moift,  or  windy,  ob- 
ftru£is  perfpiration :  whence  it  happens,  that  such  as  keep 
within  doors,  as,  for  example,  women,  are  not  troubled  with 
coughs,  catarrhs,  or  inflammations  of  the  lungs. 

Lxi.  The  city  air  is  worfe  than  that  of  the  country ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  thick,  and,  not  rarified  by  the  wind,  takes 
away  the  appetite. 


OF  MEAT  AND  DRINK. 
Siakn  III. 


.    I.  Iv  the  ftomach,  filled  with  meat,  does,  while  the  body 
Seeps,  complete  the  firft  concoftion,  the  perfpiration  of  that 

night 
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st|^t  doet  commonly  amount  to  forty  ounces  $  if  it  doet 
not  complete  it,  it  comes  to  but  about  eighteen. 

St.  If  the  ftomach  be  quite  empty  and  failing,  though 
the  party  ileep,  he  does  not  perfjMre  above  eighteen 
ounces* 

in*  A  full  body  that  does  not  concocti  perfpires  muck 
about  the  fame  rate  as  one  in  a  manner  fafting,  diat  has 
not  any  thing  to  concoA. 

IT.  Meats  that  are  very  nourifliing,  mutton  only  except- 
ed»  from  fupper  over  night  to  dinner  the  next  day,  do  not 
ufually  perfpire  above  eighteen  ounces* 

V  Many  who  feed  plentifully  on  meats  of  little  nouriih- 
ment|  may,  in  the  fpace  of  (me  nighty  perfpixc  above  forty 
ounces. 

VI.  Thofe  aliments  which  continue  bodies  in  their  ufual 
weight  are  either  thofe  of  very  much  |iottri(fameot»  or  fuch 
as  caufe  obftinate  crudities. 

Tii.  Thofe  which  continue  them  in  their  ufual  light* 
xiefs  are  fuch  as  they  are  accuftomed  to,  and  eafily  eva- 
porated. 

VIII.  Mutton  is  eaGly  concoded^  and  vaporous }  for  in 
a  night's  fpace  it  perfpires  cme  third  part  of  a  pound 
more  than  other  meatSp  and  fuch  as  ^  man  is  accuftomed 
to* 

IX.  The  meats  which  are  made  of  leavened  pafte  do  not 
make  bodies  more  ponderous,  for  they  perfpire  more  eafily 
than  turnips. 

x;  A  healthy  perfon  does  infen&bly  exhsde  as  much  in 
the  fpace  of  one  day  as  he  does  by  ftbol  in  a  fortnight; 
nay,  though  he  once  every  day  evacuate  the  concodled  and 
confident  faeces. 

XI.  The  full  ftomadi^  and  die  empty,  diminifli  the  pier- 
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fpiration  ;  the  fdUdomach  diverts  it,  by  the  corruption  of 
meats  i  the  empty  attrads  it,  that  it  may  be  filled.      , 

XII.  When  the  full  ftomach  does  not  complete,  the  con- 
codion  is  difcovered  by  the  weight ;  for  then  the  body 
perfpires  lefs ;  but  the  empty  ftomach  is  filled  with  wind. 

XIII.  Windinefs  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  imperfeft  kind 
of  perfpirable  matter. 

xir.  The  rpbuft  petfon  confumes  his  plentiful  feeding 
by  infenfible  perfpiration ;  one  lefs  ro^ft,  by  urine ;  a 
weak  perfoui  for  the  moft  part,  by  ite  corruption  of  the 
chyle.    . 

'  XV.  When  a  man  forbears  fupping,'the  ftomach  being 
empty,  and  no  piaroxyfm  preifing  uppn  a  man,  there  is  si 
retention  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  and  that  being  retained^ 
becomes  fiiarp,  and  thereupon  the  body  is  prepared  for  hot 
diftempers.  ^ 

xvx.  lliat  abftlnence  from  meat  which  reduces  -men'i 
bodies  to  a  leflbr  weight,  but  withal  fuch  as  is  onufaal  to 
them  is  hurtful. 

xvii.  Why  are  there  fome  that  die  of  hungier,  if  there 
be  never  any  defcft  of  blood  in  'the  living  creature  ?•  Bo* 
cliife  the  blood, making  to  the  empty  part  of  the  bdly,  for- 
fakes  the  heairn  .;...     t 

xviii.  Undigefted  meat,  not  only  as  to  its  quantity^ 
but'alfo  as  to  its  quality,  makes  the  body  more  pondetous^ 
inafmuch  as  it -hinders  perfpiration. 

XIX.  When  any  one  feems  to  himfelf  lighter  than  he  U, 
and  yet  is  not  fo,  it  is  a  very  good  fign ;  for  this*  proceeds 
from  the  juices  of  the  three  conco£lions  exaftly^digeft- 
cd. 

XX.  When  there  is  a  lightnefs  and  agility  of  At  body 
felt  for'a  irholoday  togethei*,  it  argues  there  preceded  a 

concoftion 


concofikm  of  die  chyle  and  Uood,  and  that  the  diegtt  94 
U  were,  of  the  third  eoncoAion  are  almoft  evacuated. 

xxu  Undigefttd  meat,  the  more  (M  of  no^rifliment  it 
isj  ia  fo  much  the  worfei  ekher  becaufe  it  caufes  a  greater 
yfniffit  or  a  worfe  corruption. 

:pcii.  The  body  it  rendered  moft  lighl  by  the  oorrup* 
tion  of  meat  |  for  al^  the  liquid  exaemenis  are  of  greai 
weight. 

XXiu.  The  ufe  of  fwine's  |ePi  and  mulhrooma  is  hurt* 
ful,  as  veil  hecaufn  thefe  do  not  perftire,  as  becaufe  they 
fuffer  not  other  meats  eaten  with  them  to  p^erfpire, 

XKiY.  Upon  the  eating  of  fwine^s  fiefti  and  mufliroomf 
the  body  commonly  pdrfpiiei  kU  than  it  iff  wool  by  a  third 
put  of  a  pounds 

XXV.  Melons  perfptre  ib  Qttlf ,  that  they  fbwitfi  i^Nmt  a 
fourth  part  of  the  ufual  perfpiration, 

XXVI.  That  tetentioa  of  the  perfpiraiion  caufrd  by  qic^ 
bms  is  oracuated  by  urine  or  fweating. 

zxvii.  Crrape^  and  green  figs  pcrfpire  Wt  little^  atiii 
jfemewhat  hii^et  tjbe  perfpiration  of  ptber  meats  ^  haply 
becanfe  tbfcy  are  fenfUy  ^rxyiated^, 

xxrju»  That  kind  of  food  does  perfpre  beft  <6f  aU»  and 
conTcniently  nouriOieS)  wl^oii:  weight  is  pftt  fek  in  the 

xxm*  Plenti&il  feeding  is  0M»re  hutdvil  i^  a  fedentaqr 
and  idle  perfon»  than  in  one  tJMt  is  employi^d .;  for  the  exb 
trails  are  made  beavy  by  reft»  b«t  are  ea{ed  of  tfaoir  weight 
byexercife.     .  ^  • 

XXX.  The  body  peffphres  beft  after  AsiH  meat  wMa 
fsces  are  emitted  in  a.  certain  confiftency.  '       ~ 

zxxi.  Chicken's  fle0i  (hall  be  of  lels  noutiftmeiit  than 
a  ktticej  if  a  man  eat  fo  plentifuUy  lher«9f  m  tl^t  it  can* 

4  not 
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noe  te  tmmted  othetwilii  than  by  ibe  way  of  liquid 

tttxttk  fiy  p4ndetafi6n  you  will  fitt^  otK  wheti  fafttng 
Mndiuses  to  y<mt  health,  attd  when  k  does  not :  it  will  be 
Beakhfitl,  if  tftett  be  any  thing  of  the  precedent  day's. te« 
fedion  left  to  be  perfpired,  if  tiiere  be  not^  it  will  be  un* 
healthfol. 

Itttiii.  ,When  the  body  is  tedtteed  by  diet  to  a  weight 
betow  the  leflef  ftandarJ  of  its  heakhy  weight;  what  it 
lofes  of  its  ftrength  is  irrecoverable.  Hut  that  there  is  a 
kilor  And  greater  weight  in  reference  to  health,  you  win 
find  by  ttie  64th  aphotifin  of  the  firft  feftion,  and  by  die 
tfodicftinstfahrd. 

Ittttf.  If  thott  canft  but  find  out  every  day  what  quan- 
tky  of  m^at  is  convenient  for  thee,  thou  wilt  know  how  to 
preferve  thy  vigour  and  life  a  long  time,  and  that  thou,  wilt 
oiicovei  by  the  laitie  aphorinn* 

tXxr.  Theftrength  of  nature  b  not  a  Ktele  impaired, 
when  a  man^  fupper  amounts  fbmetimes  to  four  pound, 
femcttmes  to  nx» 

zxxvi.  That  is  the  moil  healthful  propottlon  of  meat, 
when  after  eating  the  body  performs  whatever  it  has  to  do 
with  the  fame  agility^  ds  if  it  were  fading. 

xxxviu  The  body  aTfo  is  much  more  burthqned  hj 

eight  pounds  of  meat  eaten  in  a  day  at  one  mealj  than  by 

ten  pounds  taken  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  at  three  feveral 

meals. 
rxxmu  That  cptantity  of  meat  is  the  moft  wholefome 

for  every  man,  which  may  without  any  trouble  be  over- 
come by  the  concoAive  faculty ;  and  that  is  done,  if  fe 
much  be  confumed  as  is  received  into  the  body  j  for  thefe 
things  will  be  difcovored  bypoxtderation. 
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3CXXIX.  That  quantity  of  oicat  is  to  be  rcod?ed  iotd  the 
body  which, nature  is  able  to  concoA^  digeft,  find  peripire< 

XL*  If  nature  could  digcft  a  hundred  pound  weight  of 
meaty  and  there  be  given  but  ninety^nine  pounds^  the  ani-* 
mal  would  upon  that  account  be  deftroyed  in  procefs  of 
time* 

XLi.  Then  will  meats  of  good  nutriment  and  juice  pro* 
mife  thee  a  long  continuance  of  healthy  when  the  quantity 
of  perfpiration  is  in  the  mean,  between  ezcefs  and  dtfeSt  2 
the  excefs,  after  a  plentiful  fupper  of  meats  of  eafy  per- 
fpiration commonly  amounts,  in  the  fpace  of  one  night, 
to  forty  ounces  or  thereabouts,  the  defed  but  to  fourteen. 
That  proportion  therefore  of  meat,  which  will  bring  thee 
to  two-and-twertty  ounces,  which  is  the  mean  between  the 
other  twQ,  will  promife  thee  infallible  health  and  long 
life.  ' 

XLii.  The  opinion  of  Celfus  is  not  iafe  for  all  perfons, 
to.  wit,  ,that  in  the  ufe  of  the  fix  not  natural  things  men 
ought  fometiraes  to  be  fparing,  and  fomctimcs  to  exceed. 

XLiii.  Bodies  are  with  lefs  trouble  reduced  to  their  ufu- 
al  weight,  if  men  take  font  pounds  of  me^  at  dinner,  and 
four  at  fupper,  obferving  a  convenient  interval,  than  if  they 
take  fix  at  dinner  and  two  at  fupper. 

XLiv.  That  perfon  deftroys  himfclf  by  degrees,  who  cats 
once  a-day  befidcs  his  ordinary  meals,  whether  he  eat  lit- 
tle or  much. 

XLV.  The  body  is  made  more  ponderous  by  four  ounces 
of  meat  that  is  of  much  nutriment,  fuch  as  pork,  eels,  and 
and  all  fat  things,  than  by  fix  ounces  of  meat'  that  is  of 
little  nouriflimcnt,  fuch  as  arc  fmall  fifhes,  chickens,  finall 
birds,  and  the  like. 

XLvi.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  conco6ion  of 
meat  which  is  of  little  rtouriftimcnt,  it  will  happen  only  in 

the 
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:  conco£Hpn ;  but  if  there  be  a  diffieuky  in  the  con- 
of  meat  of  much  nutrimenr,  it  wili  hap);>en  in  all 
the  coacoAions* 

XLYiu  Meat  of  little  nutriment  sioiftens  and  loofens  the 
belly^  is  foon  £gefted,  and  readily  promotes  the'  peiipira« 
lion  of  men  whether  fleeping  or  waking. 

axviii.  Meat  of  much  nutriment  binda  the  belly,  if  it 
be  not  corrupted^  is  of  difficult  concoAion,  and  perfpires 
litdc*  ' 

xLiz.  Wher^  there  is  a  difficulty  of  concodicm,  itiift  is 
but  a  flow  peifpiratiom 

L.  Not  that  meat  which  is  fluid,  but  that  which  is  of 
better  juice  ought  to  be  eaten  firft,  for  the  pylorus  or 
fiomach-gut,  is  not  at  tfae  bottom,  in  men,  as  it  is  in  dogs; 

LI.  Three  inconveniences  are  confequent  to  men's  feed- 
ing on  tariety  ^  meatsj  thereis  an  ezcefs  of  earing,  the 
concoffion  is  lefs,  and  the  perfpirarion  lefs* 

tn.  The  rime  ofi^ft  perfyirarion  is,  when  the  ftomach 
is  full,  efpeciallj  with  variety  of  meats* 

£in.  They  who  vomit  up  their  fupper  do  immediately 
remove  the  pain  of  -their  ftomach,  but  the  next  morning 
they  feel  their  bodies  more  ponderous :  for  vomiting  di* 
verts  perfpiration,  by  attraAing  the  perfpirable  matter  to 
the  inward  parts ;  which  m^Ltter,  upon  the  tcore  of  its  be- 
ing (harp  caufes  laffitude  ^ndheat,  upon  that  of  its  redun« 
dancy,  it  caufes  heavinefs. 

Liv.  That  peripn,  who  eats  more  than  is  requifite^  is 
nouriihed  le&  than  is  reqoifite. 

LV«  They  who  in  their  youth  are  immoderate  in  their 
diet,  make  the  ftomach  larger  than  it  fhould  be,  whence*  it 
comes  to  pa(s,  that  it  proves  a  hard  matter  to  reduce  them 
afterwards  to  a  moderate  diet. 

4  Lvr. 
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x^vii.  If  any  «ne  be  defirws  to  be  fedttce4  to  »  mode^ak 
diet,  kt  him  ufe  food  of  tittk  nuntmenf.  /  and  fo  die  flb- 
mach  fooA  difburthening  itfelf  of  iCj  will  be  oofttra&e^j 
and  ledoc^d  (o  a  left  oipacity.  ^ 
'  Lvu.  Yoo  will  find- what  quantttjr^  inaat  ybtt  fhavM 
eat^  if  for  feveral  daya  togc^r  ^cm  obArpre  that  the  bodf 
after  fleq>  k  without  any  traubk  reduced  to  the  fafxie 
vetgfat. 

LYiix.  If  after  a  plentiful  fupper  tke  body  be  bf  fefs 
vdght  the  next  day,  \t  happens  either  by  reafoii^  af  the 
corruption  of  the  meat,  or  becaufe  nattm*  ta  birred  tip  ta 
expd  that  which  is  beneficial,  whtc^  is  cxltemely  hurtfiil : 
for  the  body  it  prepared  for  difeafea  wh^tf  tbofe  l^ngs 
whkh  are  beneficial  are  etacuatedji  and  critdltfea  kept 
within  tlie  body.  n  i 

Lix*  If  a  man's  fupper  amount  td  tight  pcuwds,  and 
what  he  has  eaten  be  cc^rrupted  in  the  i):bmachiy  the  next 
day  the  body  will  be  of  lefs  weighty  dhan  if  the  fappo;  had 
been  of  three  poiinds,  and  the  meat  had  not  been  eorropt* 
fd« 

LX.  Thofe  meats  tliat  ate  tnoft  ebnducltd  to  perfpirai 
tion  are  not  corrupted  ;  nay,  after  watching  whole  nights^ 
they  iteep  a  man  from  wearineis  and  beavinefe. 

LXi.  Meats  not  opt  to  perfpire  are  wont  to  cattfe  ob* 
ftni£lioli$|  corruptions,  laffituda,  penfivenefe,  and  pon« 
deroCty. 

txn.  Then  is  a  living  creature  in  the  worft  condition, 
,  when  after  the  conco£lion  is  completed,  the  body  feenfs 
to  be  more  burtfaenfoma-  than  drdinary,  while  yet  it  ia  of 
leb  weight. 

UKixi.  If  any  one  has  been  exceflliFe  in  eating  or  dnnk^ 
bg,  and  there  enfue  thereupon  fueh  fea&bk  evacuations  as 

are 
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aire  greater  than  ufuali  the  body  is;  next  day^  lighter  than 
ufual* 

I.XIV,  Liquid  meats^  fuppofing  sin  equality  ^s  to  quanti- 
ty, are  more  ponderous  than  the  folid  $  the  liquids  go  to 
the  bcrttom^  the  (olid  keep  on  the  top  :  a  cup  of  wine,  or 
mefs  of  broth,  is  of  more  weight  than  a  whole  loaf. 

LXV.  If  excefs  in  driiiking  make  the  eyes,  as  it  were,  full 
of  tears,  it  is  a  fign  the  body  has  not  perfpired  as  much  aS 
it  fhould  have  done. 

LxVi.  If  after  much  drinking  yoti  fweat  of  urine  much, 

it  is  an  argument  of  either  great  ftrength  or  great  weak-^ 

nefs. 

Lxvii.  The  drinking  of  cold  Water  obftrudts  infenfible 

perfpiration,  but  augments  the  fenfible. 

LxViii.  In  thefc  our  days,  drinking,  even  in  temperate 
perfons,  is  difproportionate  :  for  men  eat  commonly  after 
the  rate  of  twelve  ounces^  but  drink  after  that  of  forty^ 
and  above. 

LXix.  In  a  man  of  moderate  diet,  the  no^urnal  per- 
fpiration fometimes  amounts  to  three  pound  $  in  a  perfoa 
who  feeds  plentifully,  the  flomach  being  empty  before, 
and  (Irongy  it  may  amount  to  five  pounds^ 

Lxx.  If  a  body  be  in  its  ftandard  of  greater,  weight,  faft^ 
ing  is  beneficial  to  it,  if  in  its  mean,  it  is  hurtful,  if  in  it^ 
lefler  weight,-  it  is  much  more  hurtful. 

LXXr.  if  after  long  fading  the  body  be  plentifully  fed, 
the  perfpiration  amounts  to  a  pound  more  than  it  hfuaJLIy ' 
does. 

LXXil.  To  eatl&medlately  after  immoderate  exercife  o£ 
body  or  mind  is  hurtful ;  for  the  wearied  body  perfpires 
with  fome  difficulty. 

Lxxiii.  When  fober  petlbns,  and  ftich  as  are  moderate 
in  their  diet,  die  betimes,  their  friends  wonder  at  the  Itrange- 

Vot-IH.  L  ncfa 
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ncfs  of  it/  beai«fe  tkey  know  nodiing  of  iafdbfiUe  pers> 

fptration. 

Lxxxv.  Excefs  of  meat  and  drink  does  not  onlj  keep 
the  acrimony  of  the  perfpiiaMe  matter  which  is  retained 
'lurking  in  the  body^  but  alfp  the  depraved  afieAkms  of  the 
parts,  efpecially  of  thofe  that  are  not  the  principal,  and 
that  for  along  time  $  which affcAions,  when  the  bodies  are 
purged,  or  brought  low  by  much  faftii^,  break  forth  of  a 
fuddcn,  and  turn  into  violent  diftempers. 

Lxxv.  That  phyfician  who  is  to  regulate  the  diet  of 
princes,  if  he  be  ignorant  how  much,  and  when,  they  daily 
perfpire,  deludes  and  does  not  cure  them,  and  if  he  do 
them  any  good,  it  is  by  chance. 

Lxxvi.  For  about  the  fpace  of  four  hours  after  meat 
moft  people  do  hardly  perfpire  a  pound,  thence  to  the  ninth 
hour  two  pound,  from  the  ninth  to  the  fixteenth  hardly  a 
pound. 

Lxxvii.  Then  is  it  the  proper  time  to  take  refe£^ion, 
when  the  body  {hall  be  reduced  to  that  weight,  yet  health- 
ful, which  it  was  of  a  little  before  the  party  had  eaten  the 
day  before.  And  this  only  Apollo  himfelf  fhall  find  out 
without  the  balance. 

Lxxviji.  But  if  the  unufual  weight  of  the  over-night's 
drinking  be  not  taken  off,  either  by  the  strength  of  the 
concodlive  faculty,  or  by  corruption  the  next  day,  take  the 
advice  of  thcfe  two  verfcs. 

Si  noBurna  iibi  noceat  poidtlo  vial. 

Hoc  tu  mane  bibas  iterum^  \Sfutrit  medi&ua* 

If  over  night  thou  takyi  a  d$fe^ 

AndJind'^Jl  thjfelf  amifs^ 
Thou  mufi  mpci  morn  another  take: 

No  remedy  Uk  this. 


ttism.  If  t^  heahhfiil  weigM  of  tBe  \yodff  ttfeer  fup- 
|)er,  amount  to  tiiro  hundred  pound  weight,  tht  bbdy  htm 
log  r«fidtff^  KAi  f^ealirhfal  hj  immodenitt  vt^ery  ftall 
Wtfigh  ftbOttt  n  bui^red  qinetj-eight  potttlds,  becaufe 
tlmt  T^tniAon  tt  Vi^gour  is  the  hiodrancc  whj  two 
pounds  bf  the  aliments  cannot,  at  leaft  tirithout  f6me 
trouble  or  amgaift,  be  ^nvefted  into  the  healthful 
treight. 

L<MX.  iKeat  of  eafy  p^rfpiration  does  thore  eafily,  and 
with  ffitK^h  Ids  trouble,  i^ecrmt  the  wafted  ilretigth  of  thofis 
who  ufe  trciaer^,  than  does  that  of  cKfficnh  perfpt^ation, 
or  of  ttioch  nutriment. 

tXMXU  New  wine,  though  femewfaat  muddy,  if  it  bd 
coneo&ed  in  the  ftomach,  doi^s  not  only  perfpire  itfelf, 
but  tery  much  promotes  the  p^rfpiration  of  other  dieats* 
This  quali^  alfo  haVe  thofe  hot  things  that  are  flatuletit^ 

vsLXXiu  Onions,  garlic,  mutton,  pheafants,  but  abova 
all,  the  oyrenaie  juice,  promote  the  perfpiracion  of  lUe^ts 
net  eafily  perfpirable^ 


APHOlUSMS  ADDBD  BY  THE  At^THOft. 

L:Kxxm;  Ar  vBaT  fmall  quantit)r  of  food  is  not  em- 
braced by  the  ftomach*  Theoee  cothes  it,  that  it  ift  not 
concoftM,  it  does  not'Aourifli,  it  does  not  petQ)ire. 

vatXPf.  Infenible  perf^ftrtion  is  aft  excrement  of  the 
third  concoction ;  if  therefore  the  firft  eoncoAiod  be  not 
performed  neither  will  the  third. 

LTXXf.  If  that  quantity  of  food  which  athouflts  to 
about  four  pound  be  hurtful,  taken  aU  at  once  in  a  day, 
the  fapie  quantity,  diyided  into  two  or  three  tiieda,  tthy 

La  be 
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be  healthful :  the  repletion  of  the  belljr  diverts  infenCUe 

evacoatioD* 

•    Lxxxvi.  The  inconveniences  attending  extraordinary 

fiekfting  are  thefe,  the  head  is  filled  with  humours,  the 

temples  beat|  the  hjpochondries  are  dilated,  and  a  weari- 

nefs  of  the  arms  and  thighs. 

Lxxzvif  •  That  emptinefs  of  the  ilomach  which  ia  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  {cantinefs  of  meat  is  greater  than  that 
which  is  occafioned  by  phjfic ;  which  latter  does  indeed 
excite  fenGble  evacuation,  but  diverts  the  infenfible. 

lixxxviii.  In  flegmatic  confiitutions,  if  the  ftomach 
be  empty  in  the  morning,  by  reafon  of  their  not  having 
fupped  the  night  before,,  dry  food  is  very  beneficiali  fuch 
^s  bifcuit. 

Lxxxix.  No  man  will  fall  into  any  difeafe,  if  he  care- 
fully provide  that  he  be  not  troubled  with  crudities. 

XG.  It  is  fafer  for  aged  perfons  to  take  their  refedion 
thrice  in  a  day,  as  Antiochus  did^  than  twice^.  or  to  eat 
much  at  once  *,  for  it  much  obilruAs  perfpiration. 

xci.  Why  did  not  Antiochus  eat  fifli  at  fupper  ?  Be> 
caufe  they  hinder  perfpiration  :  after  fleep  perfpiration  is 
very  good,  which  not  performed,  there  is  a  remii&on  o£ 
ftrength  and  vigour. 

XCI  I.  The  coldnefs  and  clammineCs  of  the  juice  of  cu« 
cumbers  is  kept  ia  the  veins,  nay,  other  unwholefome 
jjuices,  though  of  eafy  conco£tion,  by  obftroAing  the^ 
perfpiration^  caufe  malignant  fevers* 

xoiii.  Why  does  the  corruption  of  meat  caufe  weari- 
neCs  ?  Becaufe  it  diverts  perfpiration.  But  how  ?  Be- 
caufe  is  caufes  the  coeiiac  difeafe.  But  why  does  the 
CQsliac  difeafe  caufe  wearinefs  i  Becaufe  there  comes  oat 
along  with  the  excreoxents  fomewbat  of  the  former  well 
conco&cd  meat*. 

xciv. 
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OMnv.  If  any  ones  goes  with  a  tired  body  to  fa|>per|  or 

to.waili  himfelf,  there  enfues^  immediatelj  after  fleep,  a 

•certain  chillnefs  over  the  body,  and  wearinefs^  yet  about 

twelve  hours  after  fupper   all  is  well  again;    becaufe 

then  the  concodion  and  perfpiration  is  good. 

xcv.  Meat  after  violent  exercife  is  hurtful,  as  well  by 
reafon  it  is  not  embraced,  as  that  it  diverts  perfpiration. 

zcvi.  He  who  goes  to  fupper  with  a  difturbed  jnind, 
^igefts  much  iefs  than  another,  who  is  undiftorbed  and 
cheerful. 

zcvii.  Drinking  between  dinner  and  fopper  is  hurt- 
tfttl :  but  if  we  drink  fo  much  the  Ists  at  fupper  the  hurt- 
iulnefs  is  taken  off. 

xcviii.  Vomiting  after  fupper  weakens  a  man,  not  only 
upon  this  fcore,  that  it  voids  the  aliment,  bat  alfo  becaufe 
it  diverts  perfpiration. 

xcix.  If^a  man  exceed  in  meat  and  drink  once  or  twice 
in  a  month,  though  he  does  notCenfibly  evacuate  the  next 
day,  yet  he  weigh«  Iefs  than  ufual. 

€.  He  who-confinea  himfelf  to  a  regular  diet,  wants 
the  conveniences  of  thofe  perfons  who  exceed  once  or 
twice  a-month :  for  the  e^pulfive  faoulty  being  ftirred  up 
'by  redundancy  excites  fo  great. a  perfpiration,  aswithou^ 
ftatics  nobody  would  believe. 

<:i.  In  acold  body  honey  is  good,  becaufe  it nonriflies , 
and  perfpires4  in  a  hot  it  is  hurtiul,  becaufe  it  turns  into 
cboler. 

cii.  Nothing  more  obftruds  perfpiration,  than  for  a 
man  to  drink  while  the  chylens  preparing. 

cm.  The  liver  does  not  attraft  the  chyle,  by  reafon  of 
jts  Qoolnefs,  much  Iefs  does  it  expel  the  perfpirable  mat« 
tec. 

L  3  CIV. 
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CVf.  In  t  hnlAj  mas,  U  die  MI7  bt  IoQfe»  it  tidier 
luppcot  tlirough  fome  dtftSt  in  the  concoAim,  or  the 
diftribmjon  of  the  cbyk,  hj  ? eafoo  of  the  obflrafiioB  of 
|tccfpirsitiQii. 

cv.  There  are  two  thuigs  eKtrsaely  pr^adieial  te 
good  heakh»  riz.  to  give  up  the  bodj  wholly  to  a  floCh» 
fill  repofie,  and  to  eat  before  the  ooocoAioa  of  what  hed 
bpeaeatsii  before* 


OF  SLEEP  AKP  VIGILANCE. 

Siffion  IF. 

|.  UH9iST9it««]>  lleep  19  fo  great  a  promoter  of  pe«* 
fpiratioD,  that,  ia  the  fpace  of  fevea  bo^fs,  fifty  ouiices. 
of  the  cmeoSUd  p«fpirabk  matter  do  eommooljr  exhale 
ottt  of  ftroeg  bodies. 

u.  A  man  flcepiqg  the  fpace  of  fevea  boors  is  wont* 
infbnfiblj^  healthfttllj»  and  without  aaj  viol^Qcey  to  pcr- 
fpire  twice  as  much  as  one  awake. 

uu  That  perfjpiration  of  a  Qe^og  perfon  wlu^  is  at*, 
tended  with  much  fweating«  is  not  more  pleolJf«l  than 
anj  kind  of  infenfible  perfpiraition  without  fweatieg. 

IV.  After  a  good  night^  reft  the  body  is  |ek  of  leis 
weight,  as  weU  bj  reafon  of  the  augmentatipaof  ftrength 
as  by  that  of  the  exhalation  oC  at  the^  leaft  about  thvee 
pounds  of  excrements. 

v«  Difiurbed  fleep  does  comau>oIy  obitnid  eue  third 
pact  of  Su  pound  of  the  ufual:  peripiratiion* 

vx.  In  undtllurbed  reft,,  die  petfpiraldon  ia  fometimes 
greater,  allowing  the  faiue  proportion  of  time,,  than  in 
vi^Jeot  exercife. 


VII.  In  the  morning  ileep,  but  aftet  the  completbg  of 
tbe  firft  coktcodibti)  a  pound  of  the  perfpirable  excremenU 
do  commonlj  exhale  ia  th^fpace  of  one  hour^  but  if  it  be 
not  completed,  there  is  not  a  fourth  part  exhaled. 

vni.  Thofe  things  lyhich  hinder  fleeping  do  alfo  ob- 
ftruft  the  perfpiration  of  the  conc6£led  perfpirable  mat- 
ter.        ^ 

IX.  Short  fleecing  proceeds  from  the  acrimony  o^  the 
perfpirable  matter>  Which  is  not  evacuated  ;  but  the  re- 
tention of  the  perfpirahle  matter  is  commonlj  bccafiohed 
hj  nature's  beiiig  more  tfian  ufualljr  employed  about 
fome  other  Internal  fuh^ions. 

X.  The  acriihony  of  the  perfpirable  matter  which  is 
retained,  very  often  afcends  up  to  the  head,  diflurbs  fleep, 
and  diverts  the  perfpiration  of  the  fiiperior  parts. 

XI.  If  any  one,  after  fleep,  feels  a  kind  •of  pain  in  his 
arms,  or  imagines  them  more  than  ufually  wearied,  it  is 
an  argument  that  the  body  is  of  greater  weight  than  nsi* 
ture  can  Ipng  endure. 

XII.  They  who  fleep  with  their  feet  and  legs  uncovered, 
are  deprived  of  as  much  perfpiration  as  may  amount  to 
a  pound  in  the  fpace  of  one  night. 

XIII.  A  continual  agitation  of  the  body  in  bed  is  more 
difturbant  than  fwift  running  j  for  in  the  motion  of  ^ 
perfon  running,  the  mufcles  only  of  the  inferior  parts  are 
moved,  in  that  of  a  perfon  lying  along,  the  mufcles  of  the 
whole  body  in  a  manner  are  in  motion. 

XIV.  Perfpiration  is  more  obftruaed  in  perfons  fleep- 
ing by  a  cool  foutherly  gale  of  wind,  than  it  is  in  per- 
fons awake^by  a  great  cold. 

XV.  If  the  night's  rdl  be  lefe  than  ufua),  there  is  a  di- 
minution in  the  exhalation  of  the  concoaed  perfpirable 
patter,  l|ut  the  perfpiration  of  crudities  is  augmented. 

L  4  3KVI. 
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XVI.  After  meats  of  eafy  perfpiration  men's  bodies  ace 
rendered  rather  weak  tlian  weighty ;  l^nt  after  thofe  of 
difficult  perfpiration  they  becqme  both  weak  and 
weighty. 

XVII.  The  perfpiration  occaiioned  by  fleep  differs  in 
fpecles  from  that  which  comes  by  vigilance ;  tbe  former 
implies  the  evacuation  of  conceded  perfpirables  without 
acrimony,  and  with  a  recruiting  of  the  ftrength  ^  the  lat- 
ter,  that  of  crudities,  and  is  (harp,  violent,  and  with  fome 
difficulty. 

xviii.  A  perfon  deeping  -perfpires  twice  as  much  as 
one  waking.  Thence  came  that  remarkable  faying,  two 
hours  of  reft  in  a  perfon  awake  are  but  equivalent  to  one 
of  flcep. 

XIX.  I  have  found,  by  experience,  that  in  the  fpace  o^ 
feven  hours  the  infenfible  perfpiration  in  a  perfon  fleep* 
ing>  as  to  many,  amounted  to  about  forty  ounces  ;  in  onq 
awake  but  to  twenty. 

XX.  He  who  goes  to  bed  with  an  empty  ftomach  pet- 
fpires  that  night  about  a  third  part  lefs  than  he  is  wont 
to  do. 

XXI.  Perfons  of  a  choleric  conftitution,  who  go  to  be4 
with  a  ftomach  quite  empty,  have  thefe  inconveniences  ; 
the  belly  and  head  are  filled  with  crudities,  their  temples 
beat,  their  flefti  waftes  away,  they  are  troubled  with 
vehement  ftretchings  about  the  arms  and  hands,  fometimes 
a  heart-burning,  or  corrofion  of  the  mouth  of  the  fto- 
mach, vertigoes  and  epilepiies  \  as  it  happened  to  Diodo- 

lUS. 

XXII.  After  a  perfpiration  greater  than  we  arewont 
to  have,  a  more  plentiful  fupper  promifes  a  longer  and 
founder  fleep. 

XXIII. 
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^uii.  A  l^fs  than  the  ufaal  perfp^ration  is  the  foretell^ 
(tf  ofdiftttrhed  fleep,  and  atroublefotne  night. 

XX17.  Iff  after  9  fhort  aqd  unquiet  fle^p*  the  Se(h  b($ 
found  cold,  and  that  thereupon  a  feverifli  fit  fucceeds,  ii| 
weak  perfons  it  cpmraonly  preGgnifies  death,  in  ftro'ng  a 
Jong  cpntinuanpe  of  Qcknefs. 

X'tv*  By  change  of  lodging  fleep  is  diflurbed,  and  the 
perfpiration  is  lefs.  For  unwonted  things^  though  better^ 
^Tt  prejudicial  to  body  and  ftiind. 

xi(V|.  Met|  dream  more  in  a  bed  they  are  not  accuf-* 
tomed  to  than  in  tbat  they  conftantly  lie  in. 

XXVII,  They  who  Qeep  and  dp  pot  dream  perfpire  well, 
find  fs  oq  the  contrary.  , 

xxyiix.  Sleep  about  four  hours  after  meat  is  heft ;  fop 
then  nature  is  leaft  employed  about  the  firft  concodion. 
it  better  recruits  what  was  loft,  and  mpre  promotes  per* 
fpiration. 

XXIX.  If  ^bput  five  hours  after  fupp^r  you  weigh  ^ 
perfon  juft  ^waked  out  of  his  fleep  you  will  find  that  he 
hardly  perfpired  a  pound  ;  if  it  be  done  eight  hours  after 
IJeep,  you  will  find  that  he  has  p€;rrpired  three  pound. 

XXX*  If  a  man'9  fleep  be  fliorter  than  it  is  wont  to  be* 
there  is  fomqwhat  of  the  perfpiration  obftruded,  which  if 
it  be  not  repaired  in  the  fubfcquent  days  by  a  more  plen** 
tiful  perfpiration,  there  is  fome  danger  of  a  fever. 

XXXI.  If  there  be  a  retention  of  any  part  of  the  ufual 
perfpiration,  the  next  day,  or  after  dinner,  we  are  over- 
c^ome  with  fleep,  and  in  an  hour's  fpace  perfpire  about  a 
pound :  or  the  night  following,  our  ileop  is  fo  much  the 
longer,  the  more  expedient  it  was  that  we  Ihould  per. 
fpire  more  than  ufually ;  otherwife  we  fall  into  a  fen-< 
'fible  crifis,  or  into  a  difeafct 

XXXII. 
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XXXII.  OfcitadOD,  and  the  ftretching  of  th«  ydAU  af« 
ter  fleep  denote  that  the  bod j  has  perfpited  irery  wtll.  tt 
it  is  related  of  cocks,  fmitiog  theafelves  with  their 
wings  before  thej  crow. 

xxxiiu  The  ofcitations  and  extenfion*  of  the  joiats 
and  limbs,  which  happen  immediateiy  after  fleep,  are 
raifed  out  of  the  plenty  of  perfpirables  excellently  well 
prepared  for  evacuation. 

XXXIV.  Men's  bodies  perfpire  more  in  half  an  hoot's 
fpace,  by  yawning,  gaping,  and  ftretching  out  of  the  hfir 
dy,  than  in  three  hours  of  any  other  time. 

XXXV.  They  who  adminiiter  fyrups,  of  other  medieiiies, 
to  fick  perfons  during  the  time  of  their  bed  perfpiration^ 
which  is  commonly  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  after  Seep^ 
injure  them  ;  but  in  the  fubfequent  hours  they  do  them, 
good.  • 

xXxvi.  In  paroxyfmsy  or  any  great  fits  of  fickncfs,  gap^ 
ing  and  ftretching  of  the  bo(ly  fignify  the  concentration 
of  the  heat,  but  the  evacuation  of  a  great  quantity  of 
acrimonious  perfpirabl^  matter  that  had  been  retained. 

xxxvx^.  In  an  hour's  fleep  at  noon,  after  meat,  vofsofs 
bodies  commonly  evacuate  fometimes  a  pound,  fometwes 
half  a  pound,  of  excrements  infenfibly  perfpirable ;  a 
j)oand,  if  there  be  ought  retilined  of  the  precedent  day's 
perfpiration ;  half  a  pound,  if  nothing. 

xxxv^ii.  If  ought  of  the*  precedent  day's  perfpiration 
be  retained,  and  that  it  be  not  evacuated  by  f^eeptng  at 
noon,  immediately  after  fteep  there  is  felt  a  great  heavi« 
nefs  of  the  head,  ^nd  a  very  affli£live  pain. 

xxxix.  If  within  four  hours  after  fle^p  the  meat  a  man 
has  eaten^  be  corrupted,  immediately  the^e  two  inconvfr- 
niences  mutually  confequent  one  to  the  other  will  follow, 
to* wit,  an  pbftruAion  of  perfpiration,  and  watching 

I  XL^ 
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mh.  Thflce  h  do  canfe  doc6  more  f rtquend j  iotemi|ic 
fleep  than  the  corruption  of  a  omo's  meat.  Thb  i» 
ftiifed  bj  Che  fympsitbj  there  is  between  the  ftomach  »id 
the  brain. 

KM.  3kep  is  better  in  winter  than  in  fnmmery  not 
boeanfe  men's  beUies  are  hotter^  or  their  fleep  longer^  but 
bcoafile  before  dajMlight  (heir  bodies  are  adaalljr  hotter, 
and  as  fndi  are  apt  to  perfpire  very  much^  ^here;^  ii^ 
fammer  thej  are  more  cold.    • 

xuku  Paritj  of  difeourfe,  and  agilitj  of  bodj  after 
fleep, are  ifldications  that  the* body  has  perfpired  that  nigha 
eoflM&oaty  at  leaft  three  ponnds. 

xuit.  Lightnefs  of  the  head  after  fleep  at  noon  de« 
notes  that  there  had  not  been  aay  thing  retained  of  the 
piecedettt  day'«  perfpiratton. 

ixrr.  Sleep  moiftens  all  the  external  and  internal  parts, 
becaofe  it  attenuates  tfas;  perfpirablc  matter,  and  being 
fb  attemiated  it  difperfes  it  into  all  the  metnbers. 

SLLV.  Vigilance  ftirs  from  the  centre  to  the  circtim** 
ferenee  that  blood  which  ^^  lefs  prepared  for  perfpiration 
fhan  it  is  in  fixch  as  are  afleep. 

XLVi.  Ey  flieep  the  hnmoars  are  eoncentrated,  the  ia« 
floent  heat  is  nnited  to  the  innate,  tbirft  is  tal^en  away, 
vttlels  chokr  be  predominant,  there  is  a  cooirerfion  made 
of  the  blood  into  the  fecond  moiftures,  and  the  bodies  be** 
come  lighter. 

xi«Tii.  By  fleep  the  animal  .fpirj,ts  hnguifli  ^  bj  visM- 
anee  the  vita)  ai'.d  natural  Spirits  languifl^. 

XLViii.  By  vtgii^ince  the  animal  fpirits  ^aie  corrobor-i 
ated,  but  the  vital  and  natural  languiSu 

XLix.  By  fleep  the  inrerital  uans  ^ire  more  heated,  and 
^e  alfo  n»ade  more  light,  hj  vigilance  tlie  external 
parts  ate  made  more  hot,  and  alio  more  light* 
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L.  By  too  mQch  fleep  the  internal  and  external  parts 
jgrow  cold,  the  huiii«ur»  ane  forciblj  crowded  in,  and 
made  iroperfpirable^  and  the  bodies  ^re  rendered  4nore 
ponderous. 

LI.  Choleric  bodies  are  extremely  prejudiced  by  ex* 
ceffive  fleeping,  not  becaufe  the  excrements  of  the  third 
^oncodion  are  made  imperfpirable,  bat  becaufe  they  be- 
fiGBom  extreme  iharp,  «and  are  afterwards  noxious  to  the 
head  and  other  entrafls, 

'  till.  In  perfons  fleeping  with  the  bed-clothes  caft  off, 
perfptratlon  is  more  obftruded  than  it  is  in  perfons  awake, 
who  have  no  clothes  on ;  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  quiet 
pofiure  of  fuch  as  are  afleep,  as  alfo  for  that  the  heat  x)f 
Ibe external  parts  xetreats  inward. 

Liii.  A  more  than  ufual  watching  renders  men^s  bo- 
4ies,  during  the  fir  ft  fubfcquent  days  after  it,  more  pon- 
4eronS|  and  more  weak.  They  are  more  ponderous,  be- 
caufe, after  the  evacuation  of  the  perfpirable  excrements^ 
there  is  left  behind  a  certain  juice,  which,  of  itfelf,  is 
qrude,  and,  by  accident,  ponderous  ;  they  are  weaker^ 
becaufe  where  there  is  any  crudity,  .there  s^  no  converfion 
made,  and  confequently  the  ftrength  is  impaired. 

Liy.  If  after  immoderate  watching  a  man  ^fleep  fevcB 
^ours,  ithe  perfpiratiqn  will  ^e  more  than  ufualy  by  al>out 
a  pound. 

LV.  Continued  watching  renders  men's  bodies  more 
ponderous^  not  by  reafon  of  the  greater  perfpiration,  or 
fenfible  evacuation,  but  becaufe  the  recruit  of  fat  and 
£eih  is  not  anfwerable  to  what  had  been  wafted. 

i/Yi.  In  the  morning  the  body  both  is,  and  is  felt  lefs 
ponderous  ;  it  is  fo,  becaufe  by  the  precedent  fleep  th^ee 
pound  of  petfpirable  excrements  were  evacuated ;  it  is  fo 
felt,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  lighter,  but  alfo  in  i:egard  that 

by 
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by  the  concoftion  of  the  meats  that  were  eafilj  perfpir« 
able  there  is  an  augmentatioa  of  ftreagth. 

liTii.  A  man's  bodj  niaj  become  more  ponderous  by 
unufual  watching,  if  the  meat^  ^  wherewith  it  is  fed^  be 
unfit  for  perfpiration^ 

liViii.  There  is  fo  plentiful  an  exhalation  of  the  body  in 
perfons  fleeping)  that  not  only  th^  fick  lying  with  the 
fonnd,  but  alfo  the  found  among  themfelves  do  mutuaUy 
communicate  their  good  or  evil  difpofitions. 


APHORISMS  AD1>£D  BY  THB  AUTHOR. 

Lix.  AmK  meat  ffleep ;  after  fieep  conco&ion  ;  after 
conco^ioo,  tranfpiration  is  heft.  ' 

Lx.  Diacydoniumy  or  marmalet,  not  taken  immedi- 
ately after  fupper  but  after  the  firft  fleep,  excites  fleep, 
provided  there  be  nothing  drunk  s^ter  it. 

Lxi.  Diacydoniumy  or  marmalet^  taken  with  a  littlei 
cinnamon,  firengtheneth  the  ftomach ;  and  that  bong 
ftrengthened,  fieep  always  follows. 

liXii.  A  fmall  quantity  of  generous  wine  and  garlic 
caufe  fleep  and  perfpiration,  but  if  a  man  ta^e  more  than 
is  requifite  they  obftruft  both;  however  they  convert 
the  perfpirable  matter  into  fweating. 

Lxiii.  That  man  will  doubtlefs  come  to  a  great  'age 
who  does  daily  concoft  and  digeft  well ;  conco&ion  is 
caufed  by  fleep  and  reft ;  digeftion  by  vigilance  and  ex- 
ercife. 

liXiv.  If  the  wearinefs  enfuing  after  fleep  be  taken  off 
l>y  ufual  exercife,  the  defed  was  in  the  digeftion^  and^ot 
in  Che  ooncoftion. 

i*xv. 
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urr.  When  we  rife  from  fl«ep  with  otir  xtftai  tretgM^ 
but  with  greater  luiwefldineft,  tf  it  be  not  taken  offb^ 
%Wr  tecuftoned  exercife^  k  figniRes  an  accnmnlation  of 
enidities,  corrtiptir>n  of  meat,  or  immodvrate  coition. 

liXVi.  Uniifual  deeping  at  noon  is  burtfitl  to  all  the  en<* 
trails,  and  checks  perfpiratiom        f 

Litvii.  WearineTs  or  unweildtnefe  after  fleep  is  taken 
oiFby  thofe  tUngs  which  feciKtate  perfpiration :  tfaefe  are 
abftinence,  exercife,  vigi^ance,  and  anger. 

LXVlii.  If  the  bodj  lie  loofe  and  flat,  fleep  is  hurtful ; 

if  it  be  oontradedy  it  is  gdod :  the  entrails  Ijing  clcfe  and 

compared  together  haviog  eafj  concodion,  bat  when 

.thej  are  loole^  hj  one*s  lying  at  length,  thej  hlive  a  difii- 

cnlt  concodion. 

xjcix*  If  in  found  perfions*  a  eoM  fweat  enfiie  af^er 
fleep  it  argues  thejr  perfpire  kfs  than  tliej  fliould  do, 
aad  in  procefs  df  time,  if  the  fame  ti^Eng  happens,  thej 
9re  troubled  wiih  the  gout. 

rxx*.  By  immoderate  fleep,  and  eseeflive  drinkin|^of 
wine,  the  ftrength  is  lafibGat^d  i  by  exceffive  vigilance  and 
cxercife,  it  is  diflblved :  all  thefe  diminifli  concodion,  and 
that  diminiflied,    there  is  a  ftoppage  of  requifite  per-. 
ioa* 


QF  £XE£CIS£  AND  BEST. 

Se£Iion  r. 

1,    X  mi  oectilt  perfpiration  of  a  man's  body  is  IctH 
violent  motion,  than  it  is  in  the  nramingi  sine  or  ten 
hours  from  the  time  be  had  fupped* 
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m.  Tluit  mbiA  IS  eraciiated  in  violent  motion  bj  the 
i$  (weal,  and  an  occult  perfpirable  matter :  but,  as 
it  is  violent^  it  is  raifed  for  the  mod  part  out  of  unconcofted 
jiuoes :  for  it  fsldom  happens  that  there  (hould  be  fo  great 
a  coUeftkm  of  coaco£lcd  perfpiraUe  nutter  in  the  body  as 
is  evacualed  hj  iriolence. 

ni.  Sweating  always  proceeds  from  a  violent  canfe^  and 
as  fuch  (as  ftatical  experiments  make  it  appear)  it  obftni^ls 
4e  occult  cvacnation  of  cooco£ied  perfpirable  matter^ 

w.  The  body  perfpires  much  move  lying  qnietly  in  bed 
than  taming  frsm  one  fide  to  another  by  frequent  agita* 

T«  Chottfiil  and  angry  perfons  ace  lefs  wearied  by  long 
trayelling  than  die  fearful  and  penfive :  for  the  former 
perspire  mots  healthfully,  but  the  other  lefs. 

VI.  Thofs  bodies  which  are  admitted  to  refe£Hony  after 
immoderate  excvcife^  receive  much  prejudice  i  becaufe,  as 
they  are  wearied  and  burthened  with  meat,  they  perfpire 
kls. 

vi\.  Exercife  from  the  feventh  hour  to  the  twelfth  after 
fefefiioa,  does  infenfibly  diflblve  more  in  the  fpace  of  one 
hour  than  it  does  in  three  hours  at  any  other  time* 

▼III.  Infenfible  evacuation  after  violent  exercife  ob- 
ftruAs  the  fucccflive  recruiting  of  that  which  is  wafted  r 
oay^  if  the  fame  violence  (hould  continue,  the  body  will 
be  rendered  fo  light,  that  in  many  there  would  be  fome 
danger  of  a  future  confumption. 

IX.  By  exercife  men's  bodies  are  made  lighter :  for  all 
die  parts,  eipecially  the  mufcles  and  ligaments,  are  cleanfed 
from  excrements  by  moticm,  the  perfpirable  matter  is  pre- 
pared for  exhalation,  and  the  fpirits  ar^made  more  tenui- 
aus,  or  fubtile. 
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X.  Motion  prepares  bodies  for  the  evacuation  of  fen- 
fible  and  infenfible  excrements  i  reft  does  it  rather  for  that 
9f  the  infenfible  only. 

XI.  If  the  body  lie  quietly  in  the  bed  after  fupper  for 
the  fpace  of  ten  hoursy  it  (hall  perfptre  excellently  well :  if 
it  Tvft  there  yet,  fomewhat  longer,  there  follows  immedi- 
ately a  diminution  of  both  fenfible  and  infenfible  evacua- 
tion. 

XII.  Long  reft  renders  indifpofed  bodies  more  weighty, 
as  well  in  regard  the  perfpirable  excrements  are  prepared 
for  evacuation  by  motion,  as  alfo  for  that  the  meat  and 
drink,  if  fuch  as  the  patient  is  not  accuftomed  to,  or  more 
in  quantity  than  is  requiCte,  are  not  digefted  i  .and  thence 
proceed  all  inconveniences,  and  many  times  death* 

XIII.  If  a  perfon  who  has  kept  his  bed  long  be  troubled 
with  pain  in  the  feet,  the  remedy  is  walking ;  if  one  that 
is  upon  a  journey  be  fo  troubled^  the  remedy  is  reft. 

xiY .  There  are  two  kinds  of  exercifes,  one  of  the  body, 
the  other  of  the  mind  :  that  of  the  body  evacuates  the  fen- 
fible excrements }  that  of  the  mind  the  infenfible  rather, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  heart  and  brain,  where  the  mind 
is  feated. 

XV.  An  exceflive  reft  of  the  mind  does  more  obftruft 
perfpiration  than  that  of  the  body. 

XVI.  The  exercifes  of  the  mind  which  moft  conduce  to 
the  cheering  up  of  the  fpirits,  are  anger^  fudden  joy,  fear, 
and  forrow. 

XVII.  Men's  bodies  refting  in  bed,  and  agitated  with  a 
vehement  motion  of  the  mind,  for  the  moft  part  become 
more  faint,  and  lefs  ponderous,  than  if  there  be  a  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  with  a  violent  motion  of  the  body,  as  it  hap-- 
pens  at  tennis,  or  any  game  at  ball. 

*  4  xvni. 
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jtviix«  By  immoderate  exercife  the  excrements  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  concodion  are  for  the  mod  part  difperfed 
'  through  the  compafs  of  the  whole  body,  and  therefore 
the  belly  b  hardened ;  yet  are  the  bodies  made  lighter^ 
becaufe  the  infenfible  evacuation  is  much  .greater  than 
the  excretion  of  the  fenfible  excrements  •  made' by  the 
belly. 

xnc.  Violent  exercife  of  muid  and  body  renders  bodies 
of  lighter  weight,  haftens  old  age,  and  threatens  untimely 
death:  for,  according  to  the  philofopher,  thofe  perfons 
that  are  exercifed  die  fooner  thauiuch  as  are  not* 

XX.  Violent  exercife  takes  off  fro|^  a  body  filled  with 
meat  or  crude  humours  a  lefs  than  ufual  weight  of  the 
(enCble  excrements ;  of  the  infenfible,  almoft  nothing  at 

.  all. 

XXI.  By  exercife  the  body  perfpires  lefs,  by  fleep,  more, 
and  the  belly  is  more  loofened» 

XXTI.  Frifiions  and  cupping-glafTes,  in  bodies  full  of 
crudities,  obftruA  perfpiration. 

XXIII.  Then  is  exercife  moft  wholefome ;  when,  after 
the  completing  of  the  firft  and  fecond  conco^iion,  the 
body  is  reduced  twice  in  a  day,  before  meat,  to  its  ufual 
weight. 

xxiv.  Swimming  immediately  after  violent  exercife,  is 
hurtful  i  for  it  very  much  obftrufls  perfpiration. 

XXV.  Violent  exercife  in  a  place  where  the  wind  blows 
is  hurtful. 

XXVI.  From  the  wind  proceeds  a  difficulfy  of  refpira- 
tion,  from  the  motion,  acrimony* 

XXVII.  Ridiug  relates  more  to  the  perfpirable  matter  o£ 
the  parts  of  the  body  from  the  waifl:  upwards,  than  down- 
wards :  but  in  riding,  the  amble  is  the  moft  wjiolefome, 
the  trot  the  moft  unwholefome,  pace* 

Vol.  III.  M  xxvni. 
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xxYiir.  Waftage  in  fedan  or  horfe  litter)  as  aifo  going 
by  water,  does  not  fo  much  difpofe  bodies  to  due  perfpifti- 
tioni  as  walking. 

XXIX.  The  motion  of  a  boat  and  litter,  if  it  be  continued 
long,  is  moft  wholefome  -,  for  then  only  it  does  Wonder^* 
fully  difpofe  the  body  to  due  perfptration. 

XXX.  Riding  in  a  coach  or  chariot  is  the  moft  violent 
of  any  way :  for  it  does  not  only  caufe  the  unconcoAed 
perfpirable  matter  to  exhale  out  of  the  body,  but  alfo  of-m 
fends  the  folid  parts  of  the  body,  and  particularly  the 
reins. 

xXxi.  Leaping  d«es  at  firft  attra£t  the  ftrength  inwards, 
then  impetuouily  forces  it  to  the  external  parts,  and  with 
a  certain  violence  expels  the  conco£ted  matter,  togethei 
with  the  unconcofted. 

xxxi^  Theexercife  of  the  top,  confifting  of  moderate 
and  violent  motion,  to- wit,  walking  and  the  agitation  of 
the  arms,  promotes  perfpiration. 

XXXIII,  Moderate  dancing,  without  any  capering  or 
jumping,  cofnes  near  the  commendation  of  moderate  walk- 
ing ;  for  it  moderately  expels  the  conco£tcd  perfpirable 
matter. 


APHORISMS  ADDED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Xxxiv.  ^V^HEN  there  is  a  dcfeft  of  perfpiration  in  found 
bodies^  it  is  remedied  by  exercife. 

Xxxv.  By  immoderate  exercife  the  fibres  are  hardened, 
whence  follows  old  age,  which  is  an  univerfal  hardncfs 
of  the  fibre* :  this  I^||dnefs,  by  condenfating  the  paffages, 

obftru€is 
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bbftru&s  the  heat  $  foftnefs^  by  keying  them  opca^  caufes 
length  of  life. 

XXXVI.  He  who  would  have  a  youthful  face  long,  let 
him  avoid  fweating,  or  perfpiring  too  much  through  heat« 


i>E  V£NERE.' 


SecHo  Sexta, 


i.  NiMiA  abftinentia  a  coitu,  et  nimius  ufus,  Impediunt 
{^erfpirationem,  fed  nimius  ufus  magis. 

II.  Poft  coitum  immbderatum  quarta  pars  folitse  per- 
fpirationis  in  pluribus  prohiberi  folet. 

in.  Mala  a  nimio  coitu  orta  mediate  \  prohibita  per* 
fpiratione,  immediate  a  la&fis  conco&ricibus  dependent. 

IV.  Cognofcitur  coitum  profecifie,  fi  a  fequenti  fomn» 
nulla  fentiatur  laflitudo,  nee  ulla  corporis  mutatio  fafta  fit 
in  gravitate,  vel  levitate. 

V.  Diuturnx  venereorum  cogitationes,  modd  gravius,  et 
modo  levius  efficiunt  corpus;  gravius  fi  plend,  levius  fi 
vacuo  fiant  ftomacho. 

tn.  Pofl:  nimium  coitunf  cupi^  muliere,  quam  maxime 
concupita,  non  fentitur  illico  la^tudo :-  animi  enim  con« 
folatio  juyat  tunc  perfpirationcm  cordis,  et  auget  ejus  ro-  ^ 

bur,  unde  in  ipfo  quod  amittitilf,  promptius  remitt^ur*  w 

M  a  Yir. 


>  The  cbfficalrcadex  will  cafily  perceiTe  why  thiA|bapter  iftoot  tranilated. 
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vii.  Propenfi  ad  coitum  G  tempereot  libidinem,  illle^ 
fuccedit  corporis  agilitas,  quia  tales  melius  peifpirant. 

^iii.  Immoderatus  coitus  facit  perfpirare  cruda,  qu» 
deinde  cames  frigidas  efficiunt. 

IX.  Coitum  non  nocuifTe,  hsec  indicant :  iirina  aeque 
co£ta  at  ante>  corporis  agilitas,  refpiratio  facilror,  et  idem 
fere  corporis  pondus  perfeverans  ;  eadem  tamen  fervata 
corum  qux  tngeruntur  quantitate  et  qualitate* 

X.  Frxfens  Tulnus  immoderati  coitus  eft  ftomrachi  re- 
frigeratio :  futurum,  prohibita  perfpiratio,  unde  facile  fiunt 
palpitationes  in  fuperciliis  et  trtubus^  et  deinde  in  memhris 
obtinentibus  principatum* 

XI.  Coitus  in  sedate  magis  tiocet :  non  quia  corpus  roa- 
gis  perfpiratj»  fed  quia.  coAioi  cum  fit  minor^  de|lerditum 
difficilius  refarcitur. 

XII.  In  adiu  venereo  multum  crudi  perfpiratur,  et  fi  diu 
duret,  cruda  transfer untur  a  centro  ad  corporis  ambitum, 
£unt  obftrufliones,  et  inde  alvus  fupprimitur. 

XIII.  Quanto  quis  majori  cceundi  cupiditate  conflagrate 
tanto  ejus  ufus  immoderatus  minus  laedit. 

.  XIV.  Coitus  immoderati  detrimentum  praecipue  mani* 
feftatur  poft  fomnum  fequentem ;  tunc  enim  ex  Staticis 
experimentis  cognofcitur  perfpirationem  eife  impeditam^  et 
cibum  effe  male  digeftum,  nee  non  ftomachum  valde  I%- 
fum. 

XV.  Coitus  laedere  folet  pripam  codiionem,  primo  di- 
minuendo perfpirationis  proptitudinem^  deinde  in  crudam  • 
qualitatem  convertendo  cibum. 

XVI.  Qui  coitu  utitur,  et  fperma  non  emktit,  minus  de-*  ,• 
bilitatur.     Itidem  G  die  fequenti  uftitur,  et  emittat  quod 
die  precedenti  fuit  praeparatumi  minus  debilitatur.  ^ 

XYii.  lUi  qui  coeundo  fperma  ex  ftudio  non  emittuntj  in 

tumorena 
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tumorcm  tcfticulorum  facile  incidunt :  fpernA  cnim  eft 
imperfpirabile.  f^- 

xviu.  Coitus  immod^atus  pod  (lomadiuxn  Ixdit  n^s 

oculos* 

XIX.  Coitus  imrooderatus  Ixdit  Tifionem,  quia  ab  ocalis 
iubducit  maximam  (pirituum  copiam  $  inde  tunicae  ociik)- 
rum  prxdurs  et  rugofx,  nee  non  meatus  minus  pervii  red- 
^untur. 

XX.  A  dimimita  perfpiratione  fibrae  lunicaram  oculorum 
opaciores ;  inde  vifio  fit  per  fpatia  perexigun^  qualia  funi 
in  cancellis :  Specilla  uniunt  objeda  in  tufpidem,  ut  dif- 
uu£ic  per  unum  folum  fpatium  yideatur. 

XXI.  A  coitu  immoderate  diminuitur  caior  naturaKs  ;  a 
^iminuto  calore  diminuta  perfpiratio }  a  diminuta  perfpira- 
tione flatus  et  palpitation 

XXII.  Coitus  immoderatus  poftulat  cibos  paucos,  et  boni 
nutriment!. 

XXIII.  Coitus  calefacit  jecar  et  renes,  quia  excitatus 
calor  minus  ^xhalat :  refrigerat  vero  ftomachum*  cerebrum 
et  cor,  quia  per  meatus  patentiores  excitatus  omniuo,  et 
proprius  aliqua  ex  parte  propterea  refoWitur* 

XXIV.  Hinc  coitus  immoderatus  in  hepate  bilem,  in 
senibus  nephriticum  aiFe£l:ura,  in  ftomacho  crudum  fuc- 
cum,  in  cerebro  catanrhumi  et  in  corde  palpixationem  et 
fyncopen. 

XXV.  Eddia  poft  nimium  coitum  fi  flatus  gignant,  ut  ^ 
oflreacea  et  muftum,  perniciofa:  impediunt  enim  ne  ad 
confuetum  pondus  corpora  reducantur. 

XXVI.  Macilentis  magis  nocet  coitus,  quia  magis  cale- 
fiunt,  et  migis  refrigerantur. 

xx^.  Coitus  immoderatus  illipo  maxime  leve  eflicit 

m 

corpus,    quamvis   deinde   perfpirationem    prohibcat:    eft 
cnun  vehen^ens  corporis  et  animi  mott^ ;  corporis,  quia 

M  3  omnisi 
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qmnia  membra  conquaiTantur  :  animi,  quia  refoWitur  quod 
colligat  animum  corpotii  fpiritus  fcilicet  vitalis. 

.xx^iii.  Si  pod  coitum  fomnu^  laborcm  facit,  ex  coiti^ 
major  hfkz  eft  ablatio^  quam  ex  fomno  fa£ta  fit  vitalis  fpi-» ' 
ritus  additio. 

XXIX.  Poft  nimium  coitus  ufum,  fomnus  trahit  cruda: 
ad  cor:  unde  languor,  prohibita  perfpiratio,  et  ponderis 
augmentum. 

x;}cx.  Senes  ex  ufu  moderati  coitus  fiunt  ponderofiores 
et  firigidiores :  juvenes  vero  leyiores  et  calidiores. 

XXXI.  Coitus  in  juvenibus,  animalem,  vitalem,  et  na- 
turalem  facultatem  roborat :  animalem  per  motum  expur- 
gate et  fopitam  excitat ;  naturalem  per  evacuationem  fuper^ 
flui ;  et  vitalem  per  laetitiam, 

XXXII.  Cibus  copiofior  folitOi  poft  immoderatum  coi- 
tum,  interimerit,  nifi  fuccederet  aliquae  ciborum  corrup- 
tela. 

xxxin.  Dum  eft  coeunck^ni^  parum  vel  nihil  come- 
dendum :  dum  eft  comedendum,  parum  vel  nihil  coeun- 
dum^ 

'  xxxiv.  Si  poft  ^oitus  excefium  nulla  perfentitur  laffif 
tudo,  malum  :  id  perinde  ac  in  phreneticis  fit  ^h  incenfis 
fpiritibus,  qvi  exiccando„  brevi  fpatio,  roborant  nervos  et 
tendines,  fed  paulo  poft  immin\iitur  fpirituum  generatio  | 
^t  vires  dcrepente  ^adunt, 
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ADDIXr  AB  AUCTORE.  ^ 

xxzv*  Coitus  juvat  txcitatus  a  natura :  i  mente  men* 
tern  et  memoriam  laediL 

XXXVI.  In  debili  ob  coitum  augetur  corporis  pondus : 
quia  minus  perfpirat. 

XXXVII.  Coitus  importunus  impedit  pcrfpiratum,  quia 
<Iimtnuit  vires :  undc  corpus  fit  majoris  ponderis^  niC  fe- 
quatur  alvi  fluen 

XXXVIII.  Nimius  coitus  calefaciendo  et  exficcando  mag* 
nam  jafturam  facit :  fi  vcro  infenfibili  pcrfpirationc  rcmit- 
tatur  caliditas,  et  alimento  ficcitas,  nullam. 

XXXIX.  Corporis  agitatio  in  coeundo^  inftar  canum,  ma- 
gis  noceti  quam  feminis  emiflio ;  haec  folum  vifcera^  ilia 
omne6  nervos  et  vifcera  defatigat. 

XL.  Ufus  coitus  a  cibo,  et  ftando^  Ixdit  a  cibo,  vifce* 
rum  officia  divertit ;  ftandoj  mufculos  et  eorum  utilem 
perfpiratum  diminuit. 

XLi.  Poft  motum,  coitus  infalubris ',  poft  cibum^  non 
ita  ;  poft  fomnum,  faluberrimus. 

XLii.  Coitus  calefacit  jecur,  et  refrigerat  ftomachum; 
a  ftomacho,  crudus  fiiccus  j  a  jecore,  bilis  :  unde  poracea^ 
et  oris  morfus*  Remedio  eft  vi£tus  tenuis  et  libera  per* 
fpiratio* 


It 
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OF  THB  AFFECTIONS  OF  TH£  MIND^ 

SiBion  VII. 

« 

I.  Amongst  the  affedions  of  the  mindp  anger  and  ala« 
crity  render  men's  bodies  lighter,  fear  and  fadnefs,  more 
ponderous ;  and  the  reft  of  the  afiediion^  operate  anfwer- 
ably  to  their  participation  of  thefe, 

n.  In  grief  and  fear  that  which  is  lighter  perfpires,  bi\t 
what  is  more  ponderous  is  left  behind ;  in  gladnefs  and 
anger  there  is  a  perfptration  af  both, 

ui.  Hence  it  comes  (o  pafs  that  fuch  as  are  fubje£b  to 
fear  and  grief  are  apt  tp  be  trQubled  with  obftrudlionsj 
bardnefs  of  the  parts,  and  hypochondriacal  afieftions* 

IV.  Such  9S  are  angry  or  joyful  feel  no  wearinefs  In 
travelling ;  for  their  bodies  eafily  perfpire  the  grofs  matter; 
which  happens  not  when  they  are  trpubled  with  grief  or 
fear. 

T.  The  ponderous  part  of  perfpirable  matter  being  more 
than  ufually  retained  in  the  body,  difpofes  a  man  to  fadne& 
and  fear;,  but  the  light  part  difpofes  him  to  gladnefs  and 
anger. 

Yi.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  freedom  of  refpiration 
^than  fatisfaflion  and  confolation  of  mind. 

VIZ.  Ry  fadnefs  anil  fear  the  members  moft  full  of  moiff 
ture  are  eaGlyJndurated. 

VIII.  Grief  and  fear  obftrudi  the  perfpiration  of  the 

groft  perfpirable  excrements  j  and  the  obftruftion  of  per- 

fpir^tioD, 
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fpiration,  from  what  caufe  foever  it  proceeds,  caufes  grief 
and  fear.   - 

IX.  Grief,  if  it  continue  long»  brings  a  coldnefs  on  the 
flefb ;  for  it  hinders  the  exhalation  of  the  grofs  portion  of 
the  perfpirable  matter. 

X.  Hence  it  comes,  that  that  fever  which  a  man  falls 
into  after  much  grief,  difcovers  itfelf  in  cold  fweats,  and 
thofemany  times  mortal. 

XI.  The  acrimony  of  the  perfpirable  matter  which  is  re-* 
tained  by  the  means  of  grief,  is  conveniently  taken  off  by 
alacrity ;  for  pleafant  humours  are  thereby  difFufed 
through  the  body,  and  thereupon  ponderofity  and  acrimony 
are  taken  off  from  it. 

XII.  Anger  and  hope  take  away  fear,  and  joy  taketh 
away  fadnefs  :  for  a  paflion  of  the  mind  is  overcome,  not 
by  medicines,  but  by  fome  contrary  paflion  i  for  contra<« 
ries  are  under  the  fame  genus. 

XIII.  It  does  not  imply  any  contradi^ion  to  affirm, 
that  the  retention  of  ^e  perfpirable  matter  in  melancholy 
perfons  is  cold  and  acrimonious,  or  hot:  fuch  are  the 
livers  of  hydropical  perfons  who  are  in  fevers ;  to-wit, 
they  are  cold  in  refpe£l  of  the  natural  heat,  and  hot  in  re« 
fpe£l:  of  the  adventitious. 

xiT.  Difeafes  proceeding  from  melancholy  and  a  clofc 
muddy  air,  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  immediately  occafi- 
oned  by  the  groffnefs  of  the  perfpirable  matter  which  is 
retained:  for  grief  does  intrinfically  obftruft  the  excre^ 
tion  of  the  grofs  matter,  and  the  muddy  air  does  it  extrin. 
fically. 

XV.  They  who  carry  grief  along  with  them  to  their  beds, 
perfpire  fo  much  the  lefs  that  night  i  and  the  next  daj 
their  bodies  continue  more  than  ufually  ponderous. 

^Ti,  In  venerous  meditations,  the  grofs  pcgrt  of  the  per*P 

f^irablp 
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fpirable  excrements,  is  with  grief  retained  5*  which  part, 
upon  the  evaporation  of  the  fubtilc,  becomes  yet  more  grofs 
and  more  cold :  if  this  be  pent  up  together,  it  caufes  an 
almolt  invincible  coldnefs  in  the  head,  and  a  hardly  curable 
palpitation  in  the  heart,  or  other  members. 

XVII.  Melancholy  is  two  ways  overcome,  cither  by  a 
free  perfplration,  or  fome  continual  fatisfa£tion  of  the 
mind. 

XVIII.  If  mens  bodies  become  lighter  after  grief  than 
after  joy,  it  muft  of  neceffity  happen  either  by  reafon  of  a 
lefs  qj^njtity  of  meat,  or  by  that  of  their  more  tranfpirable 
quality. 

XIX.  The  confolation  of  the  mind,  from  whatfoever 
caufe  it  proceeds,  open^  the  paflages,  and  very  much  pro* 
motes  pcrfpiration. 

XX.  If,  after  anger,  there  immediately  enfue  fome  con- 
folation of  the  mind  \  or  the  contrary  happen,  men's  bodies, 
allowing  an  equal  proportion  of  aliment,  are  lighter  the 
next  day,  than  they  would  be  if  only  anger  or  joy  had  con- 
tinued. 

XXI.  As  there  is  a  fudden  period  put  to  fome  great 
{)leafure  by  a  fmail  evacuation  of  feed :  fo  all  other  immo- 
xlerate  affeftions  of  the  mind  may  be  abated  and  taken  oSF, 
by  fome  evacuation  of  the  perfpirable  matter. 

XXII.  Fear  and  grief,  as  w^  find  by  ftatical  experiments, 
are  taken  off  by  the  evacuation  of  "the  grofs  perfpirable  ex- 
crements ;  anger  and  alacrity  by  that  of  the  tenuious. 

XXIII.  If  any  one  find  himfelf  in  a  merry  jocund  hu- 
mour, without  any  caufe,  it  proceeds  from  a  greater  free- 
dom of  pcrfpiration,  and  his  body  will  be  found  the  next 
4ay  of  lefs  weight. 

xxiy.  Moderate  joy  infenfiby  evacuates  what  is  fuper- 

fiuou3; 
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fiuous;    immoderate  joy,  both   what  is  fuperflaou^  and 
what  is  beneficial. 

XXV.  Moderate  joy  affifts  the  concoftive  facuhies ;  for 
nature,  not  being  burthened  with  that  which  is  fuperflaous, 
does  much  better  perform  her  funSions. 

XXVI.  Unexpedied  joy  is  more  hurtful  than  that  which 
is  looked  for :  for  it  does  not  only  excite  the  evacuatioa  of 
the  excrements  of  the  third  conco£i:ion,  but  alfo  the  ex« 
halation  of  the  vital  fpirits ;  but  the  expe£^ed  joy  promotes 
only  that  of  the  excrements, 

XXVII.  Joy  and   anger  take  off  from  the  body  what 
makes  it  more  ponderous,  and  what  ren4ers  it  more  light ; 
grief  and  fear  tak^  away  only  what  makes  it  more  IJght/ 
but  what  makes  it  more  ponderous  is  left  behind. 

xxviir.  A  continual  gladnefs  for  many  days  together'  ^ 
hinders  fleep,  and  renders  a  man  weaker. 

xxrx.  If  any  one,  after  moderate  joy,  finds  himfelf  lighter, 
it  does  not  proceed  principally  from  the  evacuation  of  the 
whole  body,  but  from  that  of  the  heart  and  brain,  whence 
what  is  evacuated  i^  leaft  of  all,  as  to  quantity,  and  greateft, 
as  to  virtue. 

XXX.  Thofc  aliments  which  open  and  facilitate  perfpir- 
ation  produce  joy,  thofe  that  obftru£t  it,  grief. 

XXXI.  Parley,  and  other  aliments  that  are  opening,  in- 
duce joy  5  pulfe,  fat  meat,  and  other  things  which  incraf- 

fate,  ai;id  prefently  fill  the  cavities  of  the  paffages,  caufc  .^ 

grief. 

XXXII.  If  the  cavities  of  the  parages  be  evacuated,  and  ♦ 
afterwards  prefently  filled,  it  was  rightly  faid  of  Hippocra- 
tes, that  evil  paflions  of  the  mind  are  generated,        l-: 

xxxiif .  To  thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  anger,  immoderate  *r 
exercife  is  very  hurtful }  for  their  paflages  are  immediately 
emptied,  and  with  much  violence  are  filled  up  again; 

**   '  whence    • 
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whence  It  came  that  Hippocrates  forbade  choloric  perfons 
to  ufe  fri&ions  and  wreftling. 

xxxiv.  In  a  perfoa  who  ufes  no  exercife  of  body  or 
mind,  the  paflages  are  not  emptied,  nor  are  there  any  eYil 
paflions  of  the  mind  contra&ed. 

xxxT.  A  body  lying  all  along  does  perfpxre  more  and 
becomes  of  lefs  weight,  if  the  mind  be  rehemently  ajQire, 
than  if  the  body  were  in  a  very  fwift  motion,  and  the  mind 
were  idle. 

xxxvi.  The  fliifting  of  the  body  from  one  place  to 
another  m^es  a  longer  alteration  of  the  body  than  of  the 
mind  itfelf. 

>  XXXVII.  The  paflions  of  the  mind  are  concerned  abont 
the  internal  fubjef^,  which  rather  moves,  than  is  moved : 
#  inalmuch,  as  it  is  leaft  as  to  quantity,  and  greatcft  as  to 
virtue,  like  the  fperm  of  man  ;  and  by  the  difpofal  thereof, 
in  feveral  manners,  ^s  the  origin  of  perfpiration,  or  ponder- 
^fity,  and  lightnefs* 

xxxviii.  Thofe  bodies  which  perfpire  more  than  ufually, 

not  occafioned  by  any  motion  of  the  body,  but  through 

^me  vehement  agitation  of  the  mind,  are  with  greater  dif- 

-  ficulty  reduced  to  the^r  ufual  and  healthy  perfpiration.  ^ 

XXXIX.  An  immoderate  a^edion  of  the  mind  is  more 

hurtful  than  an  immoderate  motion  of  the  body* 

XL.  The  body  would  pine  away,  and  be  deftroyed  through 

idlenefs,  were  it  not  fo^  the  motion  of  the  mind  i  but  the 

contrary  cannot  be  affirmed. 

^     XLi.  A  vehertient  motion  of  the  mind  differs  from  a 

"*  vehement  motion  of  the  bodyj  the  latter  is  taken  off  by 

reft  and  fleep ;  the  former  by  neither  reft  nor  fleep. 
^      XLii.  Let  thofe  forbear  gaming  whofe  thoughts  are  al- 
|p|;cther  upon  winning  j  becaufe  if  they  always  have  good 

fortune, 
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fortune,  out  of  exceffive  joy,  they  will  hardly  deep  in  thrf 
night,  and,  in  time,  will  find  the  want  of  the  exhalation 
of  the  conco£ted  perfpirable  matter. 

XLiu.  A  moderate  vi£i;ory  is  more  wholefome  than  a 
glorious  one. 

ZLiy.  Study  is  longer  endured  in  a  viciilitude  of  the 
aflFe£tions  of  the  mind,  than  if  it  be  without  afie£tkm,,  or 
without  any  change  of  affedions  -,  for  perfpiration  becomes 
more  moderate  and  more  wholefome. 

XI.V.  Study,  without  any  affe£tion,  hardly  endures  an 
hour ;  with  any  one  afle£lion,  hardly  four  hours  j  with 
Ticiffitude  of  aiFe Aions,  as  at  dice,  at  which  kind  of  gam* 
ing  men  feel,  one  while  the  joy  for  winning,  another,  fadr 
nefs  for  lofing,  it  may  continue  night  and  day. 

XL VI.  In  all  ftudy  continual  fadnefs  difturbs  the  good  % 
conftitution  of  the  heart,  and  excefs  of  gladnefs  hinders 
fleep ;  for  every  excefs  is  dedru&ire  to  nature. 

XLVii.  They  who  are  fometimes  merry,  fometimes  fad, 
fometimes  angry,  fometimes  timorous,  have  a  more  health- 
ful perfpiration  than  they  who  continue  in  one  and  the 
fame,  though  that  a  confiantly-good  affeflion. 

XLviii,  Gladnefs  makes  the  diaftole  and  the  fyfiole  more 
eafy  j  grief  and  fadnefs  render  them  more  difficult. 
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TO  THB  STATICOMASTIX. 


Sfaion  VII L 


t.  The  ftaticomaftit,  while  he  attributes  the  cure  of 
difeafcs  to  the  poGtion  of  the  heavens,  paralogifes,  by  affign- 
ing  a  more  common  caufe  thati  he  needed  to  have  done. 

n.  The  fool  firft  denies,  yet  afterwards  admits,  ftaticd 
or  ponderation,  affirming  that  there  is  a  divcrfity  of  weight 
in  a  guilty  pcrfon,  and  an  innocent.  In  like  manner,  he 
firft  denies  that  the  fpirits  of  fwine  arc  light ;  and  after- 
wards he  would  have  their  getting  up  to  any  place  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  lightnefs  of  their  fpirits. 

III.  He  who  is  experienced  in  ftatics,  kndwi  the  weight 
of  the  excremchts,  though  he  neither  fee  them,  nor  weigh 
them.  He  weighs  the  body  before,  and  again,  after  all 
evacuation  ;  what  is  deficient  is  their  weight :  and  fo  it  is 
iio  unfeemly  thing  to  weigh  the  excrements,  as  the  trifler 
affirms. 

IV.  No  (ludent  in  phyfic,  befides  the  fool  himfelf,  but 
knows,  that  the  vital  faculty  is  diiFufed  into  the  arteries, 
and  the  animal  into  the  nerves,  by  rays,  and  not  by  fpirits ; 
as  he  Imagines. 

V.  The  fool  thinks  that  lightnefs,  as  to  the  talance,  in 
living  bodies,  proceeds  from  the  plenty  of  fpirits  5  it  feems 
he  never  knew  that  dead  bodies  are  lighter  than  the  living, 
urid  that  living  bodies,  after  coition,  weigh  lefs. 

VI.  He  belies  the  author,  affirming  that  the  faculty  of 
moving  bodies  upwards  is  no  other  than  the  fpirits  theni- 
felves ;  whereas  the  author  affirms,  that  the  fpirits  arc  ina- 
nimate, and  that  they  gravitate  more  than  air. 
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Til.  He  Is  out  again,  when  he  affirms  that  jnen*^  bodies 
are  colder  in  the  night  time ;  therefore  they  perfpirc  little 
or  nothing.  Nor  did  he  ever  obfenre,  that  the  pulfc  and 
tio£lurnal  perfpiration  are  figng  of  a  more  hot  body. 

viir.  Tlie  fool  thinks  that  living  bodies  afe  lighter  than 
the  dead ;  never  having  taken  notice^  that  butchers,  fiOi* 
mongers,  and  fuch  as  deal  in  fwine,  when  they  fell  tht 
living,  make  a  dedu£lion  of  ten  pounds  in  the  hundred 
weight. 

IX.  The  extravagant  man  never  thinks  of  the  difiettnce 
there  is  between  one's  being  light,  if  weighed  in  the  balance,' 
and  the  fame  perfon's  feeling  himfelf  lighter.  A  man  may 
be  fenfible  of  his  being  very  ponderous,  and  yet  be  lighter 
in  the  balance. 

X.  We  know  the  weight  of  the  body  by  meafure,  not  by 
imagination,  as  our  inconfiderate  fool  does,  who  imagines 
that  flegm  is  more  ponderous  than  blood,  yet  never  obferv» 
edi  that  the  former  does  fwim  on  the  top  5  and  that  by 
reafon  of  flegm  the  body  is  not  really,  but  is  felt,  of  greater 
weight.     But  why  ?  becaufc  it  obftrufts  perfpiration. 

XI.  He  charges  the  author  with  a  falfity  in  making  him 
affirm  that  infenfible  perfpiration  is  a  difflation  of  the  flefh, 
when  he  affirms  no  fuch  thing.  In  the  winter-time,  there 
are  about  (ixty  ounces  perfpired  in  the  fpace  of  one  day 
with  eafe  5  if  that  perfpiration  were  of  flefli,  a  man'§  body 
would  be  deftroycd. 

xiu  Galen  made  no  mention  of  ftatic  medicine,  there- 
fore it  is  a  vain  fcience.  He  is  doubly  miftaken  ;  firft,  be- 
caufc he  never  read  his  fix  books  De  Tuenda,  &c.  Second- 
ly, it  does  not  follow,  Galen  faid  nothing  of  it,  therefore 
it  is  vain  :  we  have  found  out  many  inftruments,  and  thofe 
not  contemptible,  which  were  not  known  before  our  times. 

*  XMI. 
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XIII.  The  famous  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  k2tli 
of  the  firfl;  fe£kion  of  aphorifmsi  affirms,  that  the  meat  is 
proportioned  to  the  difflation,  and,  Comri5th|  that  there 
is  a  greater  difflation  in  the  winter-time,  therefore  it  is-re- 
quifite  there  (hould  be  more  meat  eaten  ;  it  is  therefore  re- 
quifite  the  weight  (hould  be  known  i  all  which  the  trifling 
ftaticomaftix  denies. 

XIV.  The  fool|  making  no  experiments  himfelf,  denies 
thofe  things  that  others  have  found  true  by  experience. 
He  boldly  adds  this  aflertion, — if  thirty-fix  ounces  be  per- 
fpired  in  the  fpace  of  one  night,  there  will  be  thirty-two 
of^efl],  and  four  of  excrements. 

XV.  The  trifling  anfwerer  puts  the  lie  on  all  authors, 
affirming  that  the  fpirits  are  more  tenuious  than  the  air. 
Are  they  not  made  of  the  blood  and  air  ?  docs  not  the  air 
pafs  through  the  whole  body  ?  but  the  fpirits  remain  in- 
clofed  in  veflels. 

XVI.  He  affirms  that  a  plentiful  perfpiration  does  not 
take  away  from  the  body  one  ounce  of  its  weight.  There 
is  no  temerity  deferves  greater  punilhment,  than.fuch  a 
man's,  as  makes  no  account  of  experience,  yet  oppofes  ex-^ 
perience.  We  have  found  it  certainly  true,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  a  night,  the  body  weighs  lefs  by  three  pounds,  and 
that  after  coition,  men's  bodies  are  lighter,  as  to  the  ba- 
lance.    Therefore  the  fool  is  chargeable  with  a  lie. 

xvii.  He  affirms,  that  ^fter  an  immoderate  purgation  of 
the  termes,  bodies  are  more  ponderous}  after  an  extraordi- 
nary retention  of  them,  mope  light.  A  fatal  error  to  the 
fnconfiderate  man,  who  does  not  diftinguifh  between  being 
heavy,  in  reference  to  the  balance^  and  one's  feeling  him- 
felf heavy.  4^ 
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DANCTORitJs  deferves  great  commendation  for  the  pro- 
digious pains  he  took  in  fo  nicely  and  minutely  obferving, 
for  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time,  the  different  changes  of  the 
quantity  of  perfpiration  upon  different  occafions. 

But  is  it  not  amazing,  that  in  thirty  years  fpace,  he 
(hould  never  once  have  thought  on  inhalation,  or  reforp- 
tion  from  without  ?  If  inhalation  or  reforption  is  not  con- 
fidered,  it  is  plain,  that  only  the  apparent,  not  the  real^ 
quantity  of  perfpiration  can  be  found  by  (latical  experi- 
ments. If,  for  example,  the  body,  after  ten  hours,  is 
found  lighter  than  it  was  by  ten  ounces,  without  any 
fenfible  difcharge,  it  doth  not  follow,  that  juft  ten 
ounces,  and  no  more,  are  exhaled  during  that  fpace,  be- 
caufe  two  or  three  ounces  might  have  been  gained  in  the 
fame  time  by  the  way  of  reforption  j  in  which  cafe,  the 
real  quantity  of  perfpiration  is  not  ten,  but  twelve  or  thir- 
teen, ounces;  fo  that  weighing  the  body  ihews  only  the  ex* 
cefs  of  the  latter  above  the  former,  as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  hath, 
and  I  believe  the  firft,  diftinftly  and  explicitly  taught. 

A  lad,  at  Newmarket,  having  been  almoft  ftarved,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for  riding 
a  match,  was  weighed  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and 
again  at  ten  o'clock,  and  he  was  found  to  have  gained  near 
30  ounces  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour,  though  he  had  only 

N  ounces 
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drank  half  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  interral.*  A  gentleman 
in  the  city  was  lately  weighed  before  dinner,  and  was  high- 
ly offended  to  find  from  his  weight,  not  long  after  dinner, 
that  he  mud  have  eat,  unlefs  fom'e  deceit  was  played  on 
him,  above  two  pounds  ^of  beef-ileakS|  fo  much  had  he  in* 
creafed  in  weight! 

In  the  year  17799  Dr.  Ingenhouz  difcovered  that  the 
animal  body  threw  out  azotic  and  fixed  airs.  In  the  rery 
fame  year,  Mr.  Cruickfhanks,  the  celebrated  author  of  a 
work  on  the  abforbent  fydem,  and  ledurer  on  anatomy  in 
London,  publifiied  a  fimilar  difcovery ;  and  in  juftice  to 
both  chara£lers,  I  mud  obferve,  as  I  heard  from  Dr.  Ing. 
enhouzy  that  their  refpeflive  works  were  in  the  prefs  at 
the  fame  time.  This  however  is  not  the  only  inftance  of 
two  perfons,  ignorant  of  each  others  purfuits,  happening 
to  hit  upon  the  fame  thing.  Nothing  was  more  fimple 
than  the  experiment  of  thefe  philofophers ;  the  hand  was 
immerfcd  under  quickfilvcr  and  the  bubbles  of  air  colled- 
ed,  and  it  was  difcovered,  that  the  difcharge  from  the  fur« 
face  of  the  body  was, 

1.  Two  fzrts  ^xed  air* 

2.  One  part  azotic  air, 

3.  A  quantity  of  aqueous  fluids  which  contained  the  dif- 
ferent falts  of  the  body. 

To  thefe  difcoverics,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  at  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  was, added 
an  important  faA,  that  the  abforbents  had  the  power  of 
feparating  the  oxygen  air  from  the  azotic,  that  is,  of  de- 
compofing  our  atmofphere,  as  alfo  of  abforbing  fixed  and 
other  airs. 

EXPERIMENT 


*  From  Dr.  Watfop'i  Chemical  EiTsyr. 
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EXPERIMENT  I. 

Thermoyneter  between  50**  and  6©°* 

t  filled  arid  inverted,  fays  Mr.  Abernethy,  a  jar  in  ijuick- 
filver,  and  threw  up  into  it  one  meafure  of  attnofpheric 
air,  which  could  contain  feven  ounces  of  water  The 
quickfilver  was  deprefled  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
top  of  the  jar.  After  moving  my  hand  ten  minutes  be- 
neath the  furface  of  the  quickGlver,  to  detach  any  commoii 
air  which  might  adhere  to  it,  I  put  it  up  into  the  air  in 
the  jar,  and  there  retained  it  for  the  fpace  of  an  hoiii": 
Before  I  withdrew  my  hand,  I  depreifed  it  beneath  the 
fdrface  of  the  quickfilver,  flill  keeping  it  within  the  glafs^ 
and  agitated  it  in  this  fittiation,  for  ten  minutes :  this  was 
done  that  I  might  no^  remove  any  of  the  air,  which  was 
the  fubje£t  of  the  experiment.  The  fame  cdnduQ  was 
purfued  in  all  the  fubfcquent  experiments.  After  fivC 
hours  expofure  of  the  hand  to  this  air,  the  quantity  in  the 
glafs  was  difhitti/hed  about  half  an  ounce*  It  might  have 
been  expeded  that  the  perfpiratian  would  have  increafed 
the  bulk  of  the  air,  but  in  this  experiment,  the  ab/orption 
feemed  to  furpafs  in  quantity  the  fecretion. 

I  now  threw  up  into  the  jar  lime  water,  by  which  nearly 
an  ounce  of  air  was  rapidly  abforbed,  and  the  lime,  was 
precipitated ;  the  remaining  air  being  examined  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  nitrous  gas,  was  found  to  contain  nearly  one 
fixth  lefs  of  oxygen  gas,  than  it  did  before  the  experiment* 

In  another  fimilar  experiment^  after  the  hand  had  cot)^ 
tinued  nine  hours  in  the  air,  I  found  more  than  one  ounce 
meafure  of  carbonic  gas,  or  fited  air^  had  been  produced^ 
and  the  remaining  air  being  examined  by  the  eudiometer, 
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contained  one  fourth  lefs  of  oxygeu  than  before  the  experi* 
ment. 

It  mighty  perhaps^  here  be  inquired}  does  the  oxygenous 
gas  of  the  atmofphere  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
carbonic  gas  ? — Both  reafon  and  experiment  reply  that  it 
does  not  \  for  if  oxygenous  gas  combined  with  carbon  on 
the  furface  of  the  (kin,  much  heat  (hould  be  produced  at 
the  time  of  their  combination  ;  but  this  produ£lion  of  heat 
is  not  found  to  take  place.  Experiments  alfo  (hew  that 
carbonic  gas  is  perfpived  from  the  veflels ;  for  into  what- 
ever air  the  hand  be  immerfed,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
gas  given  out  will  be  nearly  the  fame.  This  is  a  point 
which  I  have  determined  by  careful  experiment.     ^ 

£XPEAI»i£NT   II. 

Having  filled  and  inverted  a  jar  in  quickfilver,  I  put  a{^ 
into  it  a  feven-ounce  meafure  of  azotic  gas>  I  purfued 
the  plan  ^related  in  the  former  experiment,  to  avoid  adding 
to,  or  abftradling  from,  this  air.  After  two  hours  expof* 
ure  of  the  hand,  on  throwing  up  lime  water,  a  rapid  and 
confiderable  diminution  of  air  followed  ;  fo  that  rather 
more  than  an  ounce  of  carbonic  gas  was  produced,  when 
no  oxygen  was  prefent.  The  increafe  of  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  gas  is  accounted  for  ia  this  experiment,  by  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere  being  greater,  which  difpofed  the 
ikin  to  ipore  copious  perfpiration. 

I  made  fimilar  experiments  with  the  hydrogenous  and 
nitrous  gqfes  :  in  thefe  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  gas 
was  produced ;  and  when  the  hand  was  furrounded  by 
oxygen,,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  was  not  much  greater. 

SSFERIHENr 
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EXPERIMENT  III. 

Tbermometer  about  50®. 

I  next  wiflied  to  difcover  what  effe£t  the  z&xon  of  the 
hand  would  produce  on  carbonic  gas. 

Into  a  glafs  jar  filled  with^  and  inverted  in,  quickfilver,  I 
introduced  fix  ounces  of  carbonic  gas^  and  expofed  my 
hand  to  it^  for  the  fpace  of  nine  hours,  in  the  manner^^and 
with  the  precautions,  before  related.^  In  that  time  the  air 
was  reduced  in  quantity  to  lefs  than  three  ounces.  A  por- 
tion of  the  carbonic  gas  was  examinedi  by  the  addition  of 
lime  water,  before  the  experiment,  when  it 'was  almoft 
wholly  abforbed,  an  unexaminable  bubble  only  remained. 
When  the  remaining  gas  was  examined  by  lime  water,  af- 
ter the  experiment,  a  confiderable  tjuantity  of  azoHc  gasy 
which  doubtlefs  exhaled  from  the  hand,  was  found  mixed 
with  it. 

I  twice  repeated  this  experiment,  with  Cmilar  events^ 
though  with  rather  lefs  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic gas :  it  was  however  fufficiently  evidient,  that  the 
abforption  of  this  gas  by  the  ikin  was  very  copious  and 
npid* 

EXPERIMENT   IT. 

Thermometer  80^. 

The  abforption  of  carbonic  gas  makes  it  difficult  to  af- 
certain  precifely  the  quantity  perfpired,  fince  that  gas  which 
is  thrown  out  from  the  body  by  fecretion,  will  probably  be 
re*admitted  by  abforption :  I  therefore  wifiied  to  difcover 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  perfpired  in  one  hour. 

The  hand  being  retained  one  hour  in  five  ounces  of  ni- 
trous gas,  no  afcent  nor  depreflion  of  the  quickfilver  was 

N  3  remarked* 
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remarked.     On  the  introdudion  of  lime  water  into  the 
f^z{SiJi9c^  drams  of  carbonic  gas  were  abforbed. 

In  a  fimilar  experiment  with  atmofpheric  air,  after  the 
expiration  of  an  hour,  the  quickfilyer  had  rather  rifen,  and 
three  drams  of  carbonic  gas  were  difcovered  by  Hme  water. 
In  another  experiment,  in  which  hydrogenous  gas  was  enw 
ployed,  yotfr  drams  of  carbonic  gas  were  found  at  the  ter« 
minatioh  of  an  hour. 

All  the  laft  related  experiments  wece  performed  in  yery 
hot  weather.  If  two  drams  of  carbonic  gas  were  emitted 
in  an  hour,  as  the  quantity  ufually  obtained  in  fire  hours 
was  but  one  ounce,  it  would  be  a  fulBcient  demonftration 
of  the  abibrption  of  a  part  of  the  air  perfpired.  Neither 
are  thefe  experiments  conclufive  as  to  the  precife  quantity 
of  air  emitted ;  for  even  in  an  hour  part  of  that  which  is 
exhaled  will  be  again  imbibed.  When  I  firft  attempted 
the  experiments  with  carbonic  gas,  I  fuppofed  that  the  ab- 
forbents  would  receive  it  relu£kantly  ;  for  I  thought  that 
matter  which  was  thrown  out  from  the  Ikin  in  fuch  quan- 
tities,  could  neither  be  reqifflSte  nor  falutary  to  the  body. 
The  experiment  proved  that  I  was  miftaken,  and  there  are 
feafons  to  ihew  the  falubrity  df  this  gas.  When  it  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  ftomach,  it  is  generally  found  beneficial. 
When  employed  as  a  local  application,  its  ftimulus  is  ufe- 
ful,  and  when  in  combination  with  the  blood,  it  probably 
produces  equally  ferviceable  effects. 

i 

Thermometer  between  60^,  and  70?» 

The    experiments  that  have   been  related,  indiftinftly 
ihew^  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  one  kind  of  ^ir,  when  mix* 

ed 
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ed  wkh  a  larger  proportion  of  another,  can  be  abftra£):ed 
from  it  by  the  a£tion  of  the  animal  body.  This  circum- 
ftance  vill  be  hereafter  fully  proved.  I  will  now  relate 
an  experiment  that  was  made  in  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
as  it  was  performed  beneath  quickfilver,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  with  thofe  which  immedia;tely  precede  it« 

Into  a  jar,  filled  with,  and  inverted  over,  quickfilver, 
three  meafures  of  azotic  gas  and  three  of  carbonic  were 
introduced ;  the  two  airs  deprefled  the  quickfilVer  two 
inches  and  a  half,  and  occupied  the  fpace  of  feven  ounces 
of  water.  After  five  hours  expofure  of  the  hand,  the  !air 
contained  in  the  jar  filled  the  fpace  of  only  five  ounces  and 
a  half  of  water ;  on  putting  up  lime  water  to  this  air,  it 
was  diminiflied  to  three  ounces.  In  this  experiment  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  carbonic  gas  appears  to  have  been  re- 
moved, and  half  an  ounce  of  azot ;  but  if  you  admit  that 
one  ounce  of  carbonic  gas  was  perfpired  during  this  ex- 
periment,  and  one  third  of  an  ounce  of  azotic,  the  quanti« 
ty  of  air  eftimated  to  be  abforbed  is  increafed^  but  the 
proportions  remain  unaltered* 

EXPERIMENT   VI. 

TChertnometer  60^  "^ 

In  the  experiments  with  common  air,  I  have  mentioned 
that  it  contained  lefs  oxygen  after  it  had  undergone  the 
operation  of  the  hand,  than  before  it  became  the  fubje£b 
of  experiment.  A  queftion  here,  occurs,  does  this  variation 
proportionabiy  arife  from  the  addition  of  the  one  gas,  or  the 
removal  of  the  other  ?  That  it  is  owing  to  abforption  will, 
I  believe,  he.  evident,  from  the  following  experiments.-^ 

N  4  Although 
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Although  the  addition  made  to  any  kind  of  aur  cannot  be 
accurately  afcertained  when  water  ii  cmployedj  yet,  if  the 
hand  removes  any  portion  of  air,  that  remoYal  will  be 
afcertained  by  examination  i  neither  does  the  experiment - 
appear  liable  to  deception.  In  the  experiments  next  re- 
lated,  the  air  was  confined  by  water ;  this  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  ufing  larger  veflels,  and  expofing  a  greater 
extent  of  furface  of  the  fkin  to  the  contad  of  the  air.  t 
forbore  particularly  to  remark  the  quantity  of  air  abforbed 
in  tlie  foregoing  experiments  $  for  though  it  correfponded 
to  thofe  which  I  (hall  next  relate,  yet  the  correfpondence 
was  not  uniform,  and  the  degree  of  ?bforption  was  lef$ 
evident. 

I  filled  and  inverted  a  jat  in  water,  and  put  up  into  it 
twenty.four  ounces,  by  meafure,  of  aimofphnic  air  s  to 
this  the  hand  was  expofed  for  twelve  hours,  the  fame  pre- 
cautions bei^g  ufed  to  avoid  adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the 
air  contained  in  the  jar.  The  ^ater  had  rifen  in  the  ve£« 
fel,  and  about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  air  were  xe* 
moved  \  that  which  remained  was  examined  by  the  eudi- 
ometer,  when  two  meafures  of  it,  and  one  of  nitrous  gas, 
filled  the  fpace  of  nearly  two  meafures,  and  one  third  of 
another :  it  therefore  follows,  that  about  one  half  of  the 
ufual  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas  was  removed  from  the 
other  part  of  the  atmofphere.  That  there  could  be  no 
addition  of  nitrogenous  gas  capable  of  fo  greatly  altering 
the  proportions  of  thefe  gafes,  muft,  I  think,  be  too  evi* 
dent  to  need  argument  for  its  proof.  Similar  experiments 
were  afterwards  made  with  correfpondent  events.  In  the 
experiments  made  under  quickfilver,  the  abftradtion  of 
oxygen  was  equally  evident  and  confidcrable  5  it  therefore 
appears,  that  the  animal  body  is  capable  of  taking  away  the 

oxygen 
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oxygen,  when  in  intimate  Aiuture,  with  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  azot.  The  avidity  with  which  oxygen  is  ab- 
forbed,  will  be  made  ftill  more  confpicuouily  evident  by 
the  following  comparative  experiment. 

EXPERIMENT  VII. 

I  filled  and  inverted  two  jars  in  water,  into  one* I  pat 
twenty*four  ounces,  by  meafure,  of  azotic  gas,  into  the 
other  the  like  quantity  of  oxygen.  .  The  hand  was  put  into 
thefe  airs  alternately,  and  retained  there  for  an  hour  each 
time :  after  it  had  been  expofed  to  each  for  eight  hour8> 
the  water  rofe  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  bottle  contain- 
ing the  azotic  gas^  and  nearly  a  whole  inch  in  that  con*- 
taining  the  oxygen.  On  eftimating  the  quantity  removed, 
by  weighing  the  water  which  filled  the.  bottles  to  the  dif- 
ferent marks,  it  appeared  that  one  twentieth  part  only  of  the 
azotic  gas  was  removed,  but  one  third  of  the  oxygenous  gas 
was  gone.  The  remaining  oxygenous  gas  was.  found  to 
contain  one  eight  more  of  azotic  gas  than  before  the 
experiment.  I  next  examined  the  degree  of  celerity  with 
which  other  gafes  would  be  imbibed, 

EXPERIMENT   Till. 

Having  filled  and  inverted  a  jar  in  water,  and  put  into 
it  thirteen  ounces  of  nitrous  gas^  I  retained  my  hand  iji 
this  air,  at  different  times,  five  hours,  in  which  time  three 
ounces  were  abforbed.  My  band  being  retained  for  as 
many  hours  in  a  like  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas^  not  more 
than  one  ounce  and  ^  half  was  removed. 

The  removal  of  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  from  common 
air,  is  furely  a  curious  circumdance  ^  if  this  be  the  effect 

of 
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ei  an  aftion  in  the  abforbing  veflelsi  it  mud  much  exalt  our 
ideas  of  iheir  fubtility,  and  their  aptitude^  or  difpofition^ 
to  admit  one  fpeciesof  matter^and  to  rejtGt  another.  That 
the  abftra&ion  of  one  airi  in  preference  to  another,  de- 
pends upon  this  caufe,  I  believe  will  not,  on  refie<^ion,be 
doubted  5  it  might  indeed  be  fufpefled,  that  oxygenous 
gas  was  feparated  from  the  atmofphere  by  the  ikin,  as  it  is 
in  the  lungs  by  chemical  attraction  :  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  carbonic  gas  is  removed  with  equal  celerity ; 
and  experiments  on  animal  fubftance  ihew  in  them  a  dif- 
pofition  rather  to  part  with,  than  to  imbibe,  carbonic 
gas.  The  removal  of  this  air  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
the  effed  of  chemical  affinity.  The  different  degrees  of 
celerity  with  which  other  gafes  are  admitted,  feem  to  efta- 
blifh  the  opinion,  that  the  removal  of  one  kind  of  air  in 
preference  to  another  is  the  eiFe£l  of  an  aftive  /eieSitrg- 
power  in  the  abforbing  veffels* 

The  experiments  which  have  been  related  fatisfa£loriIy 
prove  the  quality  of  the  aeriform  pcrfpiration ;  perhaps 
the  proportions  may  occaGonally  vary,  but,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  determine,  it  cotiHfts  of  rather  more  than  two  parti  of 
carbonicf  with  the  remainder  of  azotic  gas.  The  quantity 
of  the  matter  perfpired  is  with  lefs  certainty  afcertained ; 
in  one  hour  I /obtained  Jour  drams  of  carbonic  gas :  but  it 
ihould  be  remembered,  that  thefe  experiments  were  made 
in  very  hot  weather  i  and  it  alfo  deferves  notice,  that  the 
quantity  of  the  cutaneous  perfpiration  is  fubje&  to  great 
variety.  In  every  experiment  abforption  was  found  to  be 
equal  to  perfpiration,  in  many  it  was  much  more  copious  ^ 
efpecially  when  the  air  to  which  the  ikin  was  expofed  wa$ 
falutary  to  the  conftitution.  The  oxygenous  and  carbonic gzks 
are  very  readily  imbibed  5  whilft  the  nitrous^  hydrogenous, 
4  and 
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and  aeo/iVgafeSy  tardily  gain  admittance  into  theabforblng 
yeifels.  In  experiment  v.  from  about  half  of  the  furfacc  of 
the  hand  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  carbonic  gas  were  abforb-* 
ed  in  five  hours ;  in  other  experiments,  from  the  hand  and 
wjrift,  there  was  imbibed. 

In  eight  hours  8  ounces  of  oxygenous  gas. 

In  five  hours  3     do.     —  nitrous  gas. 

In  five  hours  i\    do,     — hydrogenous  gas. 

In  eight  hours  i     do.     —  azotic  gas* 


EXPERIMENT   IX. 

« 

Thermometer  65®. 

I  next  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  aqueous  perfpiration. 

I  introduced  my  hand  and  fore  arm  into  a  glafs  jar  cover* 
ed  with  bladder ;  an  aperture  was  left  in  the  bladder,  to 
admit  my  arm,  round  which  the  bladder  was  tied  ;  fo  that 
the  afcent  of  any  vapour  was  prevented.  In  fix  hours  I 
procured  nearly  three  drams  of  limpid  taftelefs  water.  The 
quantity  collected  correfponds  with  the  refult  of  Mr. 
Gruikfliank's  experiments,  who  obtained  the  water  of  per- 
fpiration in  the  fame  manner.  Half  of  this  liquid  was  eva- 
porated by  a  gentle  heat  j  there  remained  a  fmall  refidue 
on  the  glafs,  which  had  a  very  flight  tafte  of  fait*  The 
other  half  was  fufiered  to  (land  many  days,  in  which  time 
no  change  appeared  :  it  did  not  then  alter  the  colour  of 
the  vegetable  blue.  Into  one  portion  of  this  watery  liquor 
marine  acid  was  dropped,  which  caufed  no  coagulation  or 
precipitation  of  animal  matter ;  into  the  other  fome  cauftic 
allcali  was  poured,  which  produced  no  vifible  effed.     I 

therefore 
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therefore  concluded  that  the  water  of  perfpiration  in  a  fbite 
of  health,  conuins  little  or  any  thing,  except  a  very  imall 
portion  of  fait. 

Perfpiration  is  generally  faid  to  be  fenfible,  or  infenfible ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  better  diftinguiihed  by  aeriform  or 
luatery.  It  may  be  expeded,  that  a  general  eftimate  of 
the  quantity  of  this  fecretion  (hould  be  attempted  ;  but  the 
difficulties  which  oppofe  any  accuracy  of  ftatement  are 
confiderable.  In  thefe  experiments  the  procefs  was  not 
continued  under  its  ufual  circumftances  \  the  arm  was  fur- 
rounded  by  water,  or  quickfilver ;  and  when  in  the  latter 
fluid,  the  circulation  was  in  fome  degree  interrupted  by  its 
afcenfion  and  preffiire  againft  the  edge  of  the  jar.  For 
the  uncertainty  which  thefe  circumftances  occaGon,  allow- 
ance muft  be  made  \  but  before* an  eftimate  of  the  quantity 
of  perfpiration  be  attempted,  the  extent  of  the  furface  of 
the  body  ihould  be  known.  Mr.  Gruickfliank  fuppofes 
the  extend  of  the  hand  to  be  to  that  of  the  body  as  one  to 
iixty:  it  is  much  more,  according  to  my  computation. 
After  ineffe&ually  endeavouring  in  difierent  ways  to  mea- 
fure  the  furface  of  the  body,  I  concluded  that  I  fhould  ap- 
proach neareft  to  its  true  extent  by  meafuring  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  and  limbs  at  difierent  parts  $  and  hav- 
ing thus  obtained  the  mean  circumference,  I  could  then 
calculate  the  extent  of  their  furface,  as  if  they  were  cylin- 
ders, the  dimenfions  of  which  were  afcertained.  The  fur- 
face of  the  head,  hand,  and  foot,  I  computed,  by  applying 
paper,  cut  as  the  occafion  required,  over  thefe  parts  y  af- 
terwards placing  the  feparate  pieces  of  paper  fo  as  to  form 
an  extended  plane,  I  meafured  its  extent.  I  fliall  mention 
thefe  meafurments,  that  the  reader  may  correct  them  if  he 
Ihould  think  them  in  the  leaft  erroneous.    If  a  man  be  five 

\  feet 
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feet  fix  inches  high,  I  will  fuppofc  the  mean  circumference 
of  the  trunk  of  his  body  to  be  thirty  -three  inches,  and  its 
length,  from  the  top  of  the  fternum  to  about  the  hip, 
twenty^two  inches. 

Square  inchei^ 

The  extent  of  furface  of  the  trunk  will  there- 
fore be        .•••..         .         tj2S 

The  circumference  of  the  neck  1 3  inches^its  length 

from  the  ftemum  to  the  chin  3  inches  ,  39 

The  furface  of  the  head,  and  back  of  the  neck  286 

The  mean  circumference  of  the  arm  10  inches,  its 

length  12.     Surface  of  both  arms         .  .  240 

The  mean  circumference  of  the  fore  arm  8  inches, 

its  length  10.     Surface  of  both  fore  arms       •         160 

The  furface  of  the  hands  and  wrifts  meafuring  to 

the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm  140 

The  mean  circumference  of  the  thigh  1 7  inches,  its 

length  16.     Surface  of  both  thighs        .«         •        544 

The  mean  circumference  of  the  leg  1 1  inches,  its  \ 

length  14.     Surface  of  both  legs         •  •  308 

Surface  of  both  feet         •  .      «  •         •         •  184 

Allow  for  folds  of  the  (kin,  inequalities  of  the  fur- 
face, &c.  •  .  •         .         .         •  175 

The  extent  of  the  furface  of  the  body  will  be       •       2700 

The  fuperficial  extent  of  the  hand  and  wriil,  according 
to  this  calculation,  is  to  that  of  the  body  as  one  to  about 
thirty-eight  and  a  half. 

In  experiment  iv,  the  leaft  quantitj  of  carbonic  gas 
emitted  from  the  hand,  in  one  hour,  was  three  drams  by 
meafure  \  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  heat  of  the  weather 
increafed  the  fecretion  from  the  ikin;  let  us  therefore  con* 
fider  two  drams  as  the  ordinary  quantity.  If  then  the  per- 
fpiration  of  all  parts  were  equal^  /eventy-fev^n  dram  mea^ 

fur^t 
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Jwres  of  carbonic  gas  and  one  third  of  that  quantity  of  a^s^ 
die  gaSf  would  be  emitted  from  the  body  in  the  fpace  of 
cue  boar.  If  we  alfo  fuppofe  pefpiration  to  be  at  all  times 
cqua],  nearly  three  gallons  of  air  would  be  thrown  out  from 
the  body  in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  Although  the  quantity 
of  air  perfpired  is  fo  large,  yet  the  weight  of  the  body  will 
not  be  much  altered  by  its  lofs;  it  is  the  aqueous  perfpirar 
tion  by  which  thiis  wHF  be  principally  diminifhed.  When 
the  themiometeif  was  between  6'j^  and  70^,  1  obtained 
about  thirty  grains  o£  Jluid  from  my  hand  and  part  of  tJie 
fore  arm  in  an  hour  ;  the  furface  from  which  this  fecretion 
was  made  1  compute  to  be  one  twenty*&fth  part  of  tfie  ct* 
tent  of  the  body.     The  fuppofltion  being  allowed^  that 
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perfpiration  is  at  all  ttmes,  and'  in  every 'part,  eqna),  about 
two  pounds jxnd.  a  ha(f\%  the  lofs  of  water  which  the' body 
would  in  on6  hot  day  fuftain.  -  In  moftof  theApcrittiCTiifi''" 
wliich  I  have  made,  the  abforption  of  air  was  ftjbal  to^!?' 
perfpiration  >  in  many  it  was   much"  greater, '  el\)cc?artjr  ff' 
the  air  was  falubrious  to  which  the  flSn  was^'ixjy^ferf. 
Experiment  ri.  makes  is  appear  probable,  that  if  itfie  naiei 
body  was  expofed  to  frefh  cunents  of  the  atmofphdtt,'rhit 
only  the  oxygenous  parts  would  be  aibforbed  5  the  decimpBfi- 
tion  of  which j  in  tjie  body,  would  produce  an  incrcafe  <rf 
animal  heat,  which  mi^t  in  fome  degree  make  up  theYofs 
fuftained.  by  the  cxpofure.     Oar  clothing  probahly  pre- 
vents very  much  this  efleft,  and  perhaps  makes  it  lefs  ne- 
ceffary.     If  the  perfpired  carbonic  gas  be  confined  by  our > 
garments,  it  fepms  likely  that  it  will  be  taken  up  again  >by 
the  abforbentj.     Whether  the  body  does  ufually  imbibe  * 
water  from  the  atmofphere,  adequate  to  the  lofs  fuftained 
by  aq^ueous  perfpiration,  k  uncertain*     But  I  am  incline*-  * 
to  fuppofe,  that -the  abforption  of  air  from*  the  Ikin  is  near- 
ly equal  to  the  fecretion. 


NUMBER  VI. 


OP  THE  FOREIGK  AUTHORS  WHO  WROTE  C0NC£|ININ6 
HEALTH^  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  SANCTORIUS,  TILL  TH^ 
TREATY  OF  UTRECHT.*  • 

A]^  attempt  to  analyfe  the  numerous  foreign  authors  who 
wrote  regarding  health  'and  longevity,  from  the  time  of 
SanftoriuSi  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  would  be  indeed  a 
laborious  undertaking ;  but  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Health  having  given  a  (hort  account  of  fome  of  the  moft 
remarkable  amongft  them,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  extra£t 
from  his  work  the  particulars  which  he  mentions* 

He  begins  with  remarking  the  great  advantage  which 
phyficians  derive  ftom  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  infeniible  perfpiration,  afcertained  by  San£lori- 
UB ;  and  the  glorious  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  the  immortal  Harvey  publUhed  about  the 
year  1628.  Some  of  the  following  authors,  however, 
could  not  avail  themfelves  of  thefe  important  difcoveries, 
being  made  pofterior  to  their  time. 

Rodericus  a  Fonfeca,  a  Portuguefe  of  Li(bon,  principal 
profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  the  univenlty  of  Pifa,  and  afterwards 
of  Padua,  publifbed,  anno  1602,  a  treatife  De  tuenja  vale" 

tudinf^ 

*  Extracted  from  M'Kenzic's  Hifior/  of  Health,  page  191. 
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tt4dini  €t  producifida  vita,  ad  Ferdinandum  Medicem  magnum 
Hetruria  ducem ;  in  which  he  propofes  to  conduct  the 
infirm  as  well  as  the  robuft,  to  a  healthy  old  age.  He  de- 
clares that  he  collefted  his  rules  from  the  Greeks  and  the 
Arabians,  but  more  particularly  from  Galen's  fix  books  of 
Preferring  health.  The  fii  things  necefiary  to  human  life, 
are  by  him  called  the  fix  inftruments  *  by  which  health  it 
maintained*  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  learning  and 
good  fenfe,  and  has  made  a  judicious  coUe&ion  of  ofeful 
precepts  from  the  ancients. 

Aurelius  Anfelmus  of  Mantua  publiihed  his  Geroc^ 
fnica  Jive  de  fetium  regtmnei  anno  1606.  He  was  chidf 
phyfician  to  the  dUke  of  Mantua,  though  but  a  yoimg  man, 
and  decbres^  that  he  writes  concerning  old  age,  becaufe  it 
is  the  only  period  of  life,  in  which  a  man  may  be  properly 
jfaid  to  livei  as  it  excels  all.  other  periods  in  underftanding 
and  prudence.  ''  Old  people  are  much  obliged  to  him  for 
^'  his  good  opinion  of  them  \  but  it  is  obvious  that  his  rules 
*'  to  dire£l  them  muft  be  grounded  upon  the  experience  of 
•  others."    To  him  (hall  be  fubjoined, 

Francifcus  Hanchinus,  profeflbr  at  Montpelier,  who  tXb 
publiflied  a  Gerocomice  de  Jenum  confervaiione^  et  feniRitm 
fnorborum  curattone^  anno  1625.  It  is  a  very  judicious  per<« 
formance^  and  fhews  the  author  to  have  been  a  man  of 
erudition  and  good  underftanding. 

Rodolphus  Goclenius,  a  German  phyfician,  dedicated  a 
treati&i  De  vita  proroganda^  to  Frederic  count  palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  and  Otho  landgrave  of  Hefie,  anno  i6o8.    He* 


*  Inflrumehta  ilia,  cam  quibui  fcrvatur  fanitai,  dUigenCtr  ezpUcMida' 
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'  In  the  ye^  17^0,  Bernardin  Ramazzmi,  principal  pro' 
feflbr  of  phyfic  in  the  univcrfity  of  Padua,  publi(hed.a  book 
for  the  ufe  of  Raynald,  duke  of  Modena,  entitled  De  ptin^ 
cipum  vaieiuditie  iuenda  commentatio.  The  health  of-ji 
good  prince,  fays  he,  is  the  greatell  blefUng  imaginabie  to 
the  public.  And  this  he  confirms  by  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  who  fell  into  the  utmoft  grief  and  conftemation 
upon  hearing  that  Germanicus  was  dangeroully  ill  at  An* 
fioch ;  and  prefd'ntly,  upon  a  fudden  report  that  he  grew 
better,  ran  with  excefs  of  joy  into  the  Capitol,  l>urfting  the 
doors,  and  crying  out,  "  Rome  is  fafe,  our  country  is  happy, 
**  Germanicus  lives !"  But  foon  after,  when  they  were  affured 
that  Tie  was  dead,  g^ve  way  to  iheir  fury,  broke  down  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  overturned  their  altars^  and  thrpw  the 
guardian  deities  of  Rome  into  th<j  ftreets.  .*    . 

'  A  prince  who  regards*  his  health,  continues  .he|fhbi34 
permit  his  phyfician  to  remind  him  of  the  following  parti- 
culars.—  '-     .» 

X,  He  (hould  be  put  in  mind  of  the  annual  changes, .of 
the  feafons,  that  his  clothes,^  palace,  furniture,  and  metl^od 
of  living,  may  be  adapted  to  ^hem. 

2,  He  (hould  be  advertifed  when  any  epidemical  diftem-^ 
per  begins  to'  fpread,  that  he  may  remove  into  a  more 
healthy  air. 

3,  As  the  variety  of  delicacies,  which  cotter  the  tables 
of  princes,  is  a  great  temptation  to  excefs,  they  fhould  be 
exhorted  to  partake  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  fuch  things 
only  as  they  know  by  experience  to  agree  with  their  con- 
ftitution. 

4,  Princes  fhould  not  be  fatigued  with  bufinels  K)on'af-^ 
ter  dinner,  nor"  with  any  bufinefs  at  all  aftei  fapper,.>buc 
fhould  follow  the  example  of  AuguflusCeefar,  "who  weuid< 

•  ••  neitfKir 
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mdAtt  vead  nor  write  letters  after  fupper,  left  they  (houli 
difturb  hb  fleep. 

5,  It  is  tihamefol  iti  a  prince  to  be  a  drunkard,  an4 
thereby  become  the  jeft  of  the  mob ;  as  Claudius  Tiberius 
Nero  was,  in  derifion^  called  Caldius  Biberius  Mero.  Let 
princes  imitate  Juliuft  Gaefar,  who,  as  Suetonius  informs 
US)  vini  parciffimus  Jttit  i  and  Auguftus,  who  rarely  drank 
above  three  glafles  after  fupper. 

6»  Manly  exercifes,  fuitable  to  their  high  rank,  according 
to  the  cuftomof  the  country,  and  efpecially  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  (hould  be  recommended  to  princes.  They  ihould  alfo 
indulge  themfelves  in  other  innocent  and  genteel  recrea- 
tions, and  never  fail  to  admit  young  people  to  partake  of 
their  diverfions. 

7,  The  conftitution  of  the  prince  (hould  be  carefully 
ftudied,  and  well  underftood  by  his  phyfician :  and  his 
dicty  exercife,  and  evacuations,  ought  to  be  regulated  ac« 
cordingly. 

8,  No  man  is  ignorant  of  the  bad  effe£ls  which  violent 
paflions  produce  in  the  humati  body.  Anger,  fear,  grie^ 
and  even  exceffive  joy,  have  been  the  caufes  of  death  to 
many.  And  princes  are  fo  far  from  having  any  right  o^ 
exemption  from  thefe  paflions,  that  they  are  generally  more 
expofed  to  them  than  any  of  their  fubjeds.  *<  Let  a  man 
••  read  (fays  our  author)  the  forty-fifth*  chapter  of  the 

O  2  '*  feventh 


*  Pliny  there  mentknn  the  voatiom  Angnilat  met  wtch  from  his 
worthlefi  aflbciatet,  Lepidas  and  Mark  Antony.— The  neceflity  of 
eoncealing  himfelf  for  three  days  in  a  ditch,  after  a  defeat ;  feditions  and 
tatttiniei  in  the  army ;  hatred  of  baniihed  citizens ;  fnaret  laid  to  take  his 
life  away;  treachery  and  wickednefs  of  hts  own  family  and  friends; 
peAilence  and  fomine  in  Italy ;  a  fixed  refolntion  to  dje,  in  confeqvence  of 
whidi  h^  fafted  four  days,  whereby  he  was  brought  to  death's  door; 
suDd,  at  laft,  the  mortification  of  leaving  the  Ton  of  his  enemy  his  hek  and 
(bcccfibr  to  the  empire. 


'<  fcfemh  book  of  FUny's  Natural  biftoryt  aad  irlieii  he  bai 
^  confidcred  the  many  misfortunes,  dangciw,  tenors,  and 
*<  real  calamtdes  which  Auguftua  encountered,  kt  him  ho« 
**  neftly  declare  whether  or  not  he  entiftf  .that  exalted  mlcr 
5<  of  the  world."  It  (bonld^  therefore,  be  the  pbyficism^s 
ilttdy  to  know  what  paflums  his  prince  is  moft  pione  to, 
dbaty  in  the  favourable  mooients  of  good  humour,  he  may 
refpe£lfully  recommend  a  4iet  and  regimen  proper  to  fub« 
due  thofe  enormities. 
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rrajEi  Ak't  of  medicinb  among  the.  ohinesh* 


It 'cannot  be  fald  that  medicine  has  been  negle£led  among 
the  Chinefe,  for  they  have  a  great  number  of  ancient  au- 
thors who  treat  of  it,  having  applied  themfelves  thereto 
from  the  foundation  of  the  empire. 

But  as  they  were  very  littled  verfed  in  natural  philofo- 
phy,  and  not  at  all  in  anatomy^  fo  that  they  fcarce  knew 
the  ufes  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body^  atid  confequently 
were  unacquainted  with  the  caufes  of  distempers^  depend- 
ing on  a  doubtful  fyftem  of  the  ftrudure  of  the  human 
frame,  it  is  no  wonder  they  have  not  made  the  fame  pro^ 
grefsin  this  fcience  as  ourphyficians  in  Europe. 

However,  the  ftudy  of  medicine  has  always  been  great- 
ly efteemed  by  this  nation :  not  only  becaufe  it  is  ufeful  for 
the  prefcrvation  of  life,  and  the  recovery  of  health,  but  be- 
caufe they  believe  there  is  a  clofe  connedlion  between  it 
and  the  motions  of  the  heavens* 

There  were  formerly  imperial  fchools  for  the  improve- 
ment of  medicine;  but  the  phyficians  at  prefent  in  greatefl: 
efteem,  are  thofe  whofe  anceftors  were  phyficians  before 
them,  and  transmitted  their  knowledge  from  father  to  fon« 

But  the  only  particulars  mentioned  by  Du  Halde,  con- 
neded  with  our  prefent  fubjefti  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowbg  extra&s* 
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chan  8sno:  or9  the  art  or  procuring 
Health  akx>  long  life. 


1  hovgh  Tyen  hath  numbered  our  days,  and  is  the  maf- 
ter  of  themi  yet  if  uken  righrly,  k  may  be  faid  be  hatb 
left  them  in  our  own  difpofal ;  for  the  fupreme  Tyen  is  no 
refpe£ler  of  perfons :  nothing  moTes  him  but  Tirtue ;  and 
whofocver  pradlifeth  it,  hath  within  himfelf  a  fure  evidence 
of  his  friendfhip.  They  then  who  would  prolong  their  life 
muft  immediately  ftudy  to  be  virtuous.  A  regular  care  of 
the  body»  fupported  by  the  conftant  pra£lice  of  virtue,  wilt 
make  that  conftitution  hail  and  ftrong,  from  whence  will 
follow  a  long  and  happy  life.  Give  me  leave  in  this  place 
to  relate  what  happened  comyfelf. 

The  blind  fondnefs  of  a  mother,  who  had  not  the  rcfo-* 
lution  to  contradi^  me  in  my  infancy,  but  indulged  my 
appetite  in  every  thing,  entirely  ruined  my  conftitution^ 
and  loaded  me  with  infirmities*  My  father,  who  had  already 
loft  my  two  elder  brothers,  and  who  in  an  advanced  age 
had  no  child  but  me,  was  inconfolable.  He  had  applied 
to  the  moft  able  phyficiansj  but  their  medicines  only  ia» 
creafed  my  diforder.  When  there  were  no  hopes  ef  my 
recovery,  my  father  f^d  within  himfelf,  there  is  but  one 
way  left  to  fave  my  fon,  and  that  is  to  do  works  of  ch»»' 
rity,  which  move  the  heart  of  Tyin :  from  that  time  he  fet 
himfelf  upon  building  bridges,  repairing  highways,  givii^ 
clothes  to  the  poor,  tea  to  travellers,  and  fending  viAuals 
to  the  prifooers,  fo  that  in  one  year's  time  he  was  at  a  con« 
liderable  expence  in  thefe  charitable  works  |  nor  was.  this 
in  vain  ;  it  was  vifible  that,  without  ufing  any  phyfic,  I  by 
little  and  little  regained  an  hcaUhy  look^  my  ftomaeh  and 

my 
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mjftrength  returned,  and  my  father  found  me  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  to  apply  myfclf  to  ttudy  ;  he  provided  me  an  able  / 
mafter,  and  of  a  very  mild  temper  fuitable  to  my  delicate 
conftitution ;  but  my  application  to  reading  at  length  occa^ 
fioned  a  very  dangerous  relapfe,  out  of  which  I  with  great 
difficulty;  efcaped.   Then  my  father  made  me  a  choice  col- 
le£tion  of  more  than  one  hundred  books  of  phyfic,'  and  gave 
me  orders  to  confine  my  ftudy  to  that  fcience.  *This,'  faid  he, 
*  will  do  you  fervice,  and  make  you  helpful  to  others.'  I  read 
thofe  long  treatifes,  but  fo  far  from  learning,  to  recover  my. 
ftrength  thereby,  that  I  perceived  it  grow  Icfs  every  day  j  fo 
I  gave  over  phyfic,  and  bent  my  thoughts  fincerely  to  practice 
virtue  :  I  confulted  with  able  perfpns,  I  perufed  alfo  fome 
books  proper  to  my  deiign,  and. adding  my  own  reflexions 
to  what  I  had  learnt,  I  framed  for  myfelf  a  reginjen  of 
life,  which  hath  fucceeded  perfe.ftly  well  with  me;   for 
from  a  lean  a^d  infirm  ftate,  I  in  a  few  years  found  my- 
felf plump  and  found  ;  and  for  ooe  .of  my  age  1  have  a  frcflx 
colour^  a  body  ftrong,,  and  free  from<  ^ilj  indifpofition,  and 
fee  myfelf  the  head  of  arnunigous  family,   which  enjoy 
perfefl  health.                 .^ 

In  (hort,  among  the  many,  maxims  which  have  been 
communicated  to  me  in  converfation.  or  which  I  have  found 
in  books,,  fome  not  fuffiqiently  warranted  I  reje£led,  others 
which  were  fqarce  intelligible  I  cleared  up,  and. out  gf  all 
Lhave  formed  to  myfelf  a  plan  of  life,  which  hath  eftablifh- 
ed  me  in  ray  prcfent  happy,  ftate:  however  confined  my 
obfervations  may  be,  yet  I  believe  the  world  will  be  obli- 
ged to  me  for  making  them  public,,  becaufe  they  may  be 
of  ufe  to  pi^cfcrve  men  from  the  infirmities  fo  common  in 
life,  and  to  procure  them,  as  I  have  done,  an  agreeable 
old  age,  without  having  my  hearing,  fight,  or  any  other  of 
my  fenfes,  impaired  thereby. 

O  4  Thefc 
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Thefe  maxims  may  be  reduced  to  four  heids,  wiuck  con- 
flit  in  the  r^ulation  of,  i  •  The  heart  and  its  affie£lions ; 
2.  The  ufe  of  diet ;  3.  The  bufinefs  of  die  day  ;  4.  Rest 
at  night. 

THE   RKGULATIOK   OF   THE    HEART   AKD  ITS 

AFFECTIONS. 

X  HE  heart  is  in  man  what  the  roots  air  to  the  tree,  and 
the  fpring  to  the  river ;  it  prefides  o^er  the  whole  man,  and 
as  foon  as  the  art  of  governing  it  is  known^  the  faculties  of 
the  foul  and  the  five  fenfes  are  likewife  under  command  ; 
it  ought  therefore  to  be  our  firft  care  to  keep  a  guard  over 
the  defires  and  afieftions  of  the  heart;  and  that  yomr  care  ' 
may  be  attended  with  fuccefs — 

I .  Employ  not  ywrfelf  in  any  thoughts  and  defigns  hut 
*what  lead  to  virtue.  The  principal  duties  t)f  fociety  are 
thefe, — fidelity  to  the  fupremc  magiflrate,  obedtence  to  pa- 
rents,  moderation  and  equity.  Upon  the  praQlte  of  thefe 
virEues  every  one  fhould,  when  he  retires  in  order  to  make 
his  evening  refle£lions,  feriouily  examine  hrmfelf.  Limit 
not  your  endeavours  only  to  the  perfeding  youtfelf,  but 
ftrive  moreover  to  make  your  virtue  beneficial"and  ufefu!. 
Comes  there  then  any  thought  into  your  head  ?  iete  you  aboiit 
to  fay  any  thing  ?  do  you  form  any  fcheme  ih  your  mind  ? 
rcfleft  upon  it  before  hand,  and  aflc  yourfclf  thefe  quet 
tions  : — Is  what  I  think,  what  I  am  about  to  fay  or  do,  be- 
neficial or  injurious  to  others  ?  If  it  be  beneficial,  rpeak^>r 
aft,  notwithftanding  the  difficulties  that  difctmrage  you  j 
if  it  be  injurious,  never  allove  yonrfelf  in  fucb  viei^Si  <iif- 
courfes  or  attempts. 

Further,  that  you  may  keep  from  biing  furprifed  into 
the  committing  what  is  wrong,  watch  every  mpment  over 
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your  heart,  delcend  often  into  yourfelf,  and  pardon  your* 
felf  no  fault.  It  is  only  by  vigorous  endeavours,  efpecially 
at  the  beginning,  that  we  improve  in  virtue*  A  man  diut 
attentive  and  watchful  over  himfelf,  though  he  muft,  ao» 
cording  to  the  eourfe  of  human  affairs,  be  cxpofed  to  va* 
rious  accidents,  yet  he  will  find  by  experience  the  effeds 
of  a  fecret  prote£lion,  which  by  unknown  ways  will  pr6« 
ferve  him  from  every  misfortune. 

II.  Keeppeate  in  your  heart.  When  a  man^s  heart  it 
filled  with  agreeable  views,  and  fudi  as  are  agreeable  for 
maintaining  union  in  civil  fociety,  his  thoughts  fhine  forth 
in  his  countenance;  his  inward  joy  and  ferenity  of  mind 
fparkle  in  all  the  outer  man,  and  every  one  perceives  the 
true  and  folid  fweetnefs  and  fatisfa£iion  which  he  taftes  in 
the  inmoft  recefies  of  his  foul.  This  is  what  the  ancienta 
would  have  us  underftand  by  thefe  figurative  expreffions: 
a  ferene  Iky,  a  fine  fun,  a  gentle  zephyr,  charming  cloudd» 
infpire  men,  and  even  birds,  with  joy ;  on  the  other  hand^ 
gloomy  weather,  boifterous  wind,  heavy  rain,  violent  thun* 
der,  and  continual  lightnings,  terrify  the  very  birds,  who 
fly  for  fhelter  to  the  thickeft  woods.  A  wife  man  therefore 
fhould  always  appear  with  a  countenance  breathing  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  he  enjoys  within  himfelf. 

It  is  a  maxim,  that  violent  paiEons,  fuch  as  hatred,  an- 
ger, forrow,  rend  the  heart.  As  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  live 
In  fociety  without  frequent  fubjeSs  of  difpute  and  unea- 
finefs,  we  ought  to  take  prudent  meafures,  and  be  upon 
our  guard,  againft  thefe  enemies  of  our  peace.  Am  I 
threatened  with  a  troublefome  afi^air,  I  meet  the  ftorm 
with  a  compofed  mind,  and  endeavour  to  quell  it.  Am  I 
involved  in  it  againft  my  will,  I  labour  to  furmount  it^ 
without  lofing  any  thing  of  my  ufual  freedom  of  temper. 
Have  I  taken  wrong  meafues,  I  am  not  obftinate  in  jufti- 

fying 
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fying  my  proceedings.  If  to  retrieve  a  misfortune,  ady  one 
gives  me  diflioneft  counfel,  I  am  fo  far  from  following  it»  that 
I  do  not  give  it  the  hearing.  If  in  any  afiair  there  happens 
a  difappointment  which  I  could  not  prevent,  I  fuit  myfelf  in 
ibme  meafure  to  it  i  is  it  over  ?  I  think  no  more  of  it.  If  .a 
man,  after  having  afted  according  to  his  knowledge,  fubmits 
ihe  event  to  the  decrees  of  heaven,  nothing  can  difiurb  the 
joy  of  his  heart.  On  the  contrary,  if  upon  the  bad  ifliie  of 
a  ra(h  undertaking,  a  man  Is  obftinately  bent  upon  making 
^t  fuccced,  if  he  revolves  in  his  mind  a  thoufand  ufelefs  pro« 
je£ks,  and  gives  up  himfelf  to  the  violent  quotions  of  anger, 
he  kindles  a  fire  in  his  bowels  which  confumes  them,  his 
lungs  are  as  it  were  burnt  up,  the  blood  and  humours  altered 
and  put  into  an  unnatiiral  ferment,  the  corrupt  phlegm 
drowns  the  internals,  and  the  habit  of  the  body  being  thus 
difordered,  vifibly  waftes  away.  Were  thofe  phyCcians,  Lu 
and  Lyen,  to  come  again  into  the  world,  they  could  not,Vith 
all  their  (kill,  and  with  the  afilftance  of  vegetables  and  mine* 
fals,  repair  the  radical  moifture  already  deftroyed  j  hence 
comes  that  faying,  *  that  if  the  excefTes  of  debauchery  make 
great  havoc  in  the  body,  the  vexation  and  pain  of  the  mind 
makes  (till  greater.' 

X  obferve  in  particular,  three  great  diforders  of  the  body 
which  are  caufed  by  anger  and  forrow. 

X.  The  liver  is  hurt,  and  by  this  means  the  z€t\vc  prin* 
ciples  of  the  blood,  the  fource  of  the  vital  fpirits,  are  not 
fecreted  but  remain  blended  together.  Sometimes  the 
liver  communicates  its  diforder  by  confent  of  parts  to  the 
pleura,  which  degenerates  into  a  tumour  and  univerfal  in* 
fla^n. 

2*  The  lungs  are  damaged ;  whence  it  happens  that  the 
blood,  and  the  air  that  is  taken  in,  endeavouring  to  find  a 

paffagc  ' 


,  pjkflage  where  chtiruSted,  an  irritation  enfues^  thence  a 
ipitting  of  blood,  which  at  laft  ends  in  a  confirmed  coti* 
iiunption* 

3«  The  ftomach  is  (polled,  and  confequently  the  lymph 

'  of  it8  glands,  whence  proceeds  the  fetmentation  proper  fot 
digeftion^  becomes  vifcous,  and  lofes  rts(  virtup  with  it^ 
natural  fluidity ;  this  deftroys  the  appetite,  till  at  laft  tfat! 
ffomach  is  difabled  from  receiving  nourifiimefift^  The 
oefophagus,  or  gullet,  is  feized  with  a  fort  of  paify,  which 
prevents  it  from  laying  hold  of,  and  thrufting  forward  the 
food  towards  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach,  which  turns  and 
rifes  at  the  leaft  approach  of  it. 

Such  are  the  fatal  efie£bs  of  violent  paflions.  When  a 
heart  is  habitually  poflefled  by  them,  what  help  can  a  man 
hope  for,  and  of  whom  can  he  complain  but  of  himfclf  ? 

III.  Refle£t  often  upon  the  happinefs  of  your  condition* 
He  is  happy  who  underftands  his  happinefs }  and  yet  how 
many  do  we  fee  who  have  not  a  contented  mind  amidft  the 
greateft  profperity  ?  They  are  unhappy,  becaufe  they  will 
be  fo»  The  empire  is  in  peace }  the  year  is  fruitful;  fee  the 
great  felicity  which  Tyen  hath  freely  given  us :  If  I  lead  an 
eafy  and  quiet  life  at  home,  what  have  I  more  to  wi(h  for  ? 
That  I  may  the  better  relifh  my  happinefs^  I  often  confider 
that  I  live  at  cafe  in  my  houfe,  w^ilft  fo  many  travellers  have 

^  the  inconveniencies  of  wind,  4uft,  and  rain,  to  undergo ;  or 
fail  upon  rivers  or  lakes  in  the  height  of  a  ftorxn,  which 
raifes  mountains  of  water,  ready  to  fwallow  them  up  every 
moment;  whilft  (o  many  fick  are  confined  to  their  beds^ 
and  feel  the  acuteft  psuns,  without  finding  eafe  from  medi- 
cines ;  whilft  to  many  unfortunate  perfons  are  under  un- 
joft  profecutions,  or  langui(b  in  a  prifon,  deftitute  of  friends^ 
fufiering  hunger,  thirftj  cold,  and  many  other  miferies  in- 
feparable  from  their  confinement ;  whilft  fo  many,  families 

are 
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ai[e  in  mourning  for  the  der.th  of  their  neareft  relations,  of 
undone  by  a  fire,  or  fome  other  like  accident  $  and  whilft 
many  others  feek  to  end  their  miferies  with  their  livesj  by 
violent  means.  When  I  compare  myfelf  with  thefe  un- 
happy perfons,  and  fee  myfelf  free  from  the  evils  with 
which  they  are  furrounded,  cannot  I  be  content  with  my 
lot? 

He  who  never  met  with  erodes  knows  not  the  value  of 
a  quiet  life.  Thofe  which  I  have  experienced  are  now  of 
great- ufe  to  me^  for  beiides  the  two  great  fits  of  ficknefs 
already  mentioned,  which  had  brought  me  through  much 
pain  to  the  gates  of  death,  I  very  narrowly  efcaped  fhip-> 
wreck.  When  a  difappointment  befals  me|  T  make  myfelf 
cafy  by  thus  reafoning  with  myfelf, — Is  there  any  thing  in 
thi&  affair  comparable  to  any  one  of  thofe  trials  which  I  have 
already  gone  through  ?  Did  we  recur  to  the  fame  remedy 
in  affiiftion,  we  ihould  learn  from  our  own  experience^ 
that  it  is  in  our  power,  with  a  little  refie£iion,  to  make  a 
good  ufe  of  that  portion  of  happinefs  which  Tyen  hath 
given  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  who  fets  no  bounds  to  his 
defireSj  were  he  tp  acquire  the  riches  and  glury  of  an  em- 
pire, would  ftill  think  he  wanted  every  thing.  Iict  us 
confider  that  our  powers  are  limited }  let  not  then  our  de- 
fires  be  unbounded ;  let  us  take  things  as  they  come ;  and 
cfpecially  be  careful  not  to  give  up  ourfelves  to  continual 
folicitude  and  anxiety,  which  will  rob  us  of  the  moil  valu- 
able moments  of  life. 

'  The  celebrated  Yen,  my  countrymen,  had  a  fine  maxim 
— «  If,"  faid  he,  ««  your  ftate  of  life  be  mended,  think  Icfs* 
upon  what  you  have  not  than  upon  what  you  have ;  other-' 
wife  yott  will  be  always  defiring,  and  will  never  fee  your 
defires  fatisfied.     If  you  fall  below  your  former  condition, 
lay  thus  to,yourfelf :  what  is  left  isfufitcient ;  my  fubftance 
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may  be  taken  from  me,  but  none  fhall  rob  me  of  the  tran* 
quillity  of  my  heart,  which  is  the  greateft  of  all  goods." 
with  fuch  fentiments,  notwithftanding  the  decreafe  of  your 
fortune,  you  will  be  richer  than  you  imagine.  This  is  the 
moral  of  that  ancient  fable.  Seeing  a  gentleman  before 
me  on  a  fine  horfe,  while  I  was  mounted  upon  an  afs ; — Ah  ! 
faid  I  to  myfelf,  how  different  is  my  condition  from  his  ! 
but,  upon  turning  my  head,  I  faw  a  good  likely  country- 
man driving  a  heavy  wheelbarrow ;  O  then  I  faid  I,  if  I  am 
not  his  equal  who  goes  before  me,  at  leaft  I  am  much  his 
better  who  follows  me.  This  fable  is  fufEcient,  on  fomc 
occafions,  to  revive  my  fpirits.  I  have  wrote  it  on  a  fcroll, 
and  fet  it  up  in  my  ftudy,  that  I  may  flill  call  it  to  mind. 

IV.  When  you  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of  health,  know  the 
value  of  it,  and  ftudy  to  preferve  it.  Difeafes  and  infir- 
mities are  the  lot  of  man,  and  it  is  di£Bcult  for  'him  to  be 
entirely  free  from  them.  The  ilighter  ones  embitter  life, 
by  their  variety  and  continuance ;  the  greater  are  attended 
with  fears  and  apprehenfions.  Every  part  of  life  is  fubje£t 
to  mifery.  Infancy  is,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  con-^ 
demned  to  cries  and  wailings ;  manhood  and  old  age  are 
expofed  to  the  long  abfence  of  a  family,  to  changes  of  for- 
tune,  and  to  grievous  diftempers.  We  fee  others  who  havte 
much  more  reafon  to  complain  y  fuch  as  are  born  or  be- 
come deaf,  blind,  dumb,  half  paralytic,  cripples,  and  thofe 
who  have  loft  the  ufe  of  all  their  limbs.  I  have  already 
told  you  what  I  fuffered  from  a  complication  of  diftcmpers, 
I  have  rid  myfelf  of  them,  and  now  enjoy  a  fouiid  and  vi- 
gorous health ;  I  have  my  hearing  quick,^  my  fight  clear,  a 
good  appetite,*and  a  cheerful  temper.  Another  may  acquire 
firm  health  as  well  as  I ;  but  when  it  is  once  obtained,  he 
(bould  know  how  to  preferve  it. 

One 
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One  of  the  beft  means  is,  to  refift  that  natural  propenfity 
which  we  have  to  fenfual  pkafures,  and  to  ufe  very  mo- 
derately eren  the  allowable.  An  old  man^  who  feels  Urn- 
felf  as  liTdy  and  eager  after  pleafures  as  if  he  was  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age«  (hould  learn  to  reftrain  himfelf  by  tbe 
f<4Iowingiefle£lions;-*'Aftertbe  fifitieth  year,  man  b  in 
his  depline ;  the  blood  begins  to  run  weak>  the  fpirits  fail, 
and  feeble  old  age  is  not  far  oC  Though  a  man  could 
promife  himfelf  to  live  an  hundred  yearsi  is  that  fio  kmg 
m  term  ?  and  will  he  not  fooo  be  at  the  end  of  that  race } 
But  are  there  many  who  arrive  at  ai>  hundred  years  ?  Our 
life  is  fo  ihort,  that  we  ought  to  avoid  every  eicefe  that 
may  make  it  yet  ftorter.  Do  we  not  perceive  that  our 
end  draws  nigh,  when,  in  reading,  the  eyes  are  fubjed  to 
dazzlings;  when  the  feet  ftagger  with  walking;  when, 
after  meals,  tbe  nouriihment  loads  the  ftomaeh;  when, 
after  having  fpoke  fome  time  together^  we  find  ourfelves 
out  of  breath  ?  does  not  all  this  teach  us,  that  we  are  not 
young,  and  that  we  muft.  bid  adieu  to  pleafures,  which 
will  quickly  confun^e  the  weak  remains  of  healtli,  which 
it  IS  of  fo  great  moment  to  buiband  for  the  prefervation  of 
life!  The  lamp,  fays  the  proverb,  go^  out  when  the  oil< 
Is  fpent :  more  oil  may  be  added  to  the  lamp,  as  the  flame 
.waftes  it ;  but  if  the  radical  moifture  of  the  body  be  once 
eonfumed,  have  we  any  means  to  repair  that  lofs  ?  This 
requires  ferious  refledion. 


THE 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  DIET. 

Jt^  ^MtH  eat  and  drink  to  fuppwi  the  body.  The 
notirifliineDt  which  we  take,  if  it  be  well  regulated,  keeps 
the  ftomach  in  a  (ituation  agreeable  to  it.  The  ftomach  it 
the  concoAer  and  digefter  of  food,  the  firft  fource  of  the 
blood,  vital  fpirits,  juices  and  humours  difperfed  into  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  to  maintain  their  natural  vigour. 
He,  therefore,  who  regards  his  health,  ought  to  be  very 
exa&  in  obfcrving  certain  rules  relating  to  eating  and 
drinking. 

I.  Let  hunger f  and  the  want  you  feel  within,  regulate  your 
Jbodf  and  take  great  care  that  you  do  not  offend  in  quantity. 

Exceflive  eating  hurts  the  vital  fpirits,  and  fatigues  the  fto- 
mach. The  vitiated  chyle,  carried  into  the  mafs  of  blood, 
makes  it  thick,  and  unapt  to  a  fpiritous  fermentation.  For 
the  lame  reafon,  never  think  of  drinking  but  when  you 
are  dry ;  quench  your  thirft  without  excefs.  Too  much 
drink  damages  the  blood,  and  fills  the  ftomach  with  wind, 
by  precipitating  the  indigefied  chyle ;  ropy  wine  occafions 
t^ind  in  the  fermentation,  whence  fbUows  an  inflation. 

II.  Breakfafi  early.  The  m  is  drawn  in  by  the  noftrils, 
and  the  juices  of  the  earth  by  the  mouth,  the  exhalations 
of  which  we  take  in.  It  greatly  concerns  us  never  to  go 
out  of  doors  fafling ;  this  caution  is  efpecially  ncceflary  in 
epidemical  diftempers,  or  in  going  among  fick  people.  In 
winter,  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine  is  an  excellent  prefervative 
againft  unwholefome  air.  It  is  good  to  take  fome  food, 
but  in  a  fmaU  quantity,  which  ferves  to  employ  and  fettle  the 
ftomach,  and  is  a  fort  of  cordial.  In  fummer,  it  prevents 
injuries  from  bad  air,  and  keeps  off  colics,  vomitings^ 
^yienteries,  &c*    In  winter,  it  fortifies  againft  fevere  cold 
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and  noifome  fogs.  In  fpring,  it  is  of  great  virtue  againll 
high  winds,  the  ferein»  (an  unwholefome  vapour  that  falls 
after  funfet  in  hot  countries),  and  dews,  fo  frequent  and 
plentiful  in  that  feafon. 

I  rife  very  early ;  and  before  I  have  either  waihcd  my 
face,  or  cleanfed  my  mouth,  I  fwallow  a  porringer  of  rice 
gruel>  taking  a  little  of  the  rice.  Barley  or  rice  grud  are 
agreeable  to  the  (lomacb,  and  to  very  good  purpofe  moiften 
the  ferment  inclofed  in  it.  For  veant  of  rice  gruel,  I  ufe 
warm  water,  iweetened  with  a  little  powdered  fugdr. 

III.  Make  an  hearty  trteal  about  noon^  on  the  plained 
meats,  which  are  moft  wholefome  and  nourifhing.  buffer 
not  fome  forts  of  ragouts,  which  are  invented  only  to  pro- 
voke or  pleafe  the  appetite,  to  come  on  your  table.  There 
are  five  forts  of  high  fauces,  and  each  of  them,  if  fre- 
quently ufed,  hath  unwholefome  qualities :  Meats  too  fait 
offend  the  heart ;  too  four,  the  ftomach  $  too  bitter,  the 
lungs;  too  poignant,  the  liver,  by  their  tartnefs;  too  fvveet. 
the  reins.  But  what  is  moft  to  be  avoided  in  feafoning,  is 
too  much  (alt.  Salt  flackens  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
occaiions  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  Suited  water  flung  into 
the  blo6d  of  a  creature  juft  killed,  immediately  curdles  it» 
Hence,  they  whofe  common  food  is  fait  meats,  have  a 
pale  complexion,  a  flow  pulfe,  and  are  full  of  corrupt 
humours* 

Accuftom  yourfelf  therefore  to  the  fimpleft  food  \  it  will 
preferve  you  from  many  difeafes,  and  keep  you  in  perfed 
health.  But  take  care  to  eat  your  meat  hot;  never  eat  cold 
meat,  efpecially  when  it  is  fat.  This  fort  of  food,  by 
ftaying  too  long  in  the  ftomach,  will  produce  crudities, 
which  occafton  gripes,  a  diarrhoea,  and  fuch  1  ike  dif« 
orders. 
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It.  Eat  JloHviy^  and  chew  your  meat -welL 

t.  This  (low  chewing  breaks  the  food  in  pieces,  mixes 
it  with  the  falivai  reduces  it  to  a  proper  finenefs,  which  is 
the  firft  difiblution,  and  fits  it  for  the  fermentation  of  the 
ftomach. 

2.  The  digeftion  thtis  begun  by  the  teeth,  ^nd  by  the 
help  of  the  faliva,  is  eafily  perfedied  by  the  ferment  of  the 
ftomachk 

3.  Thus  we  efcape  many  accidents,  which  befal  fuch  as 
eat  haftily  \  fuch  as  coughs,  hiccups,  and  the  itfiy  that  is, 
an  irritation  of  the  gullet,  which  is  fometimes  mortal. 

What  can  be  at  once  more  difagreeable  and  ridiculous, 
than  to  fee  a  man  catch  his  meat  as  a  tiger  feizes  his  prey, 
to  eat  in  a  hurry,  cramming  his  mouth  inceiQantly  with  both 
hands,  as  if  he  was  fighting  for  it,  or  feared  it  fhould  be 
fnatched  from  him  ? 

V.  Do  noifo  far  gratify  your  appetite,  as  to  rife  from  table 
quite  fatiated.  '  A  large  quantity  of  food  difturbs  the  fto- 
mach, and  hurts  digeftion.  Though  you  have,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  ftrong  ftomach,  and  which  eafily  digefts  its 
food,  do  not  employ  its  whole  ftrength,  but  keep  feme  of 
it  in  referre.  I  will  explain  my  meaning  by  a  fimilitude : 
A  man  who  can  lift  or  carry  an  hundred  weight,  Jf  loaded 
with  only  fourfcore,  is  not  much  fatigued ;  but  lay  on  him 
a  load  much  heavier,  his  too-extbnded  nerves  will  feel  the 
weight,  his  bones  will  not  bear  up  under  it,  and,  after  a 
few  fteps,  he  will  ftagger  and  fall  backwards.  The  appli- 
cation is  cafy.  When  wc  are  accuftomed  to  a  fober  life, 
the  ufe  of  meats  is  much  more  beneficial.  In  fliort,  it  is 
by  long  fuficring  of  hunger  and  thirft  that  we  fliould  learn 
moderation.  .The  fatisfying  to  the  full  the  demands  of 
either,  is  the  ready  way  to  expofe  us  to  certain  Ticknefs ; 
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becaufe  neither  the  animal  nor  vital  fpirits  will  be  fufficient 
for  their  fun£iionB« 

VI.  Si$p  bitimesf  andfparingly.  It  is  better  to  eat  oftener, 
if  there  be  a  neceiBty^  It  is  ufual,  in  fummer,  in  the  fifth 
and  fixth  moons,  when  the  days  are  longeft,  to  make  four 
meals ;  the  firft  at  early  rifing,  the  fecond  at  eleven,  the 
third  towards  funfet^  and  the  fourth  juft  before  bedtime. 
In  the  other  feafons  of  the  year,  three  meals  are  enough. 
I  would  have  every  one  determine,  as  near  as  nmy  be,  the 
quantity  of  rice  and  other  food  to  be  taken  at  one  meal, 
agreeably  to  his  conftitution  and  way  of  life ;  and  that  he 
&ould  keep  to  that  rule,  making  it  a  law  to  himfelf  never 
to  tranfgrefs  it,  unless  on  fome  occafions,  when  the  vi&uals 
pleafe  the  palate,  and  give  an  inclination  to  take  more  than 
ordinary  ^but  this  temperance  is  moft  neceflary  at  fupper^ 
which  ought  to  be  Very  lights 

Generally  fpeakingg  ^at  no  meats  which  are  hard  of 
digeftion;  fuch  as  thpfe  whofe  fubftance  is  glewy  and 
vlfcous.  Abftain  from  meats  half  raw  or  very  fat ;  diofe 
that  are  cooked  up  with  rich  ■  fauces ;  from  high  feafoned 
ragouts,  which  carry  fire  into  the  bowels ;  from  new  corn, 
which  men  are  fond  of  eating  at  its  firft  coming,  and 
which  is  not  wholefome  till  it  is  come  to  maturity,  by  in^ 
fenfible  fermentation,  and  evaporating  its  plenteous  volatile 
and  pungent  falts.  This  advice  chiefly  regards  old  perfons, 
and  thofe  of  a  weak  ftomach. 

VII.  Take  care  that  your  food  he  tender^  and  thoroughlif 
drejfed;  for  if  it  be  hard,  and  not  eafily  chewed^  the  fto- 
mach will  with  difiiculty  digeft  it.  FleOi  that  is  tough, 
fibrous,  or  half  drefled,  is  very  hard  of  digeftion.  When 
a  man  is  in  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  his  age, .  when  the 
blood  hath  all  its  fire,  and  the  ftomaph  is  ftrong,  he  will 
fuiFer  Icfs  inconvenience  from  fuch  kind  of  food ;  but  it 
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^111  infallibly  make  him  fickj  if  he  be  of  a  weak  ftomach^ 
or  advanced  in  years.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  give  orders 
that  the  ricfe,  fle(h,  fifli^  roots;  herbsi  and  in  general  every 
thing  that  is  brought  to  my  table^  be  thoroughly  done,  and 
very  tender,  otherwifc  I  would  not  touch  it. 

VIU«  Sleep  not  till  two  tours  after  your  meals.  The  food 
which  paffes  by  the  gullet  into  the  ftomach  ihould  be 
ground  and  diiTolved  there,  that  it  may  be  able  to  circulate^ 
be  filtrated,  and  aflimilated.*  Sleep  taken  immediately  after 
fupper  deprives  the  ftomach  of  the  liberty  of  a£ling  upon  the 
aliments^  which  not  being  fufficiently  attenniiated,  ftagnate 
there^  caufing  crudities,  four  belchings^  and  often  a  lien- 
tery,  and  confirmed  diarrhoea.  If  this  continues  for  fome 
time,  therd  appears  a  wannefs  in  the  face,  and  the  body 
becomes  languifhing,  feeble,  and  bloated.  The  digeftioii 
'being  thus  hindered  by  unieafonable  ileep,  chylification  is 
6bfiru£tedi  and  the  vitiated  chyle  being  difperfed.  By  the 
circular  motion,  into  all  the  bowels,  and  ftopt  there  by  its 
ihickiieis,  becomes  inore  and  niore  coagulated  by  its  de-^ 
praved  acid,  which  is  the  (burce  of  a  miihitude  of  diftem- 
pers,  from  the  obftru£3liohs  which  happen  iti  the  glands. 
I  advife,  then,  walking  a  while  after  meals.  This  gentle 
xhotioii  facilitates  digeftioh.  Take  care,  alfo,  that  you  do 
hot  eat  immediately  aftet  i,  violent  fit  of  anger.  Anger 
caufes  an  effervetcence  in  the  juices  that  are  ftrained 
through  ilie  falivary  glands ;  the  faliva,  with  its  noxious 
ferment,  goes  into  the  ftomach,  infers  the  chyle,  and  cor* 
rupts  the  mafs  of  blck)d. 

IX,  Se^n  your  meal  with  ^^ing  a  little  tea.  It  moiftcns 
tiie  throat  and  ftomach,  and  prefexvcs  the  radical  heat  aiid 
tpoifture  from  rude  attacks.  Clofe  alfo  yoiir  meal  with  a 
cup  of  tea,  to  wafii  your  mouth  and  teeth ;  it  is  a  method 
which  will  faften  them,  atid  prtfe'rve  them  even  to  old 
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age.  I  do  not  adfife  drinking  much  either  of  tea  or  anf 
other  liquor.  The  ftomach  does  not  like  to  be  too  moift  ^ 
a  littte  drjrnefs  and  heat  pat  it  in  a  condition  moft  fuitable 
to  its  funAions.  I  freely  own  I  do  not  lore  tea ;  and 
when  I  am  obliged  to  drink  it,  I  perceive  my  ftomach 
naufeatcs  it.  The  weaknefs  of  my  coniBtudon  in  youth 
may  have  contributed  to  this  averfion.  I  do  not  difiib- 
guilh  eren  the  beft  tea  from  the  worft.  This  fometmies 
draws  upon  me  the  raillery  of  my  friends  ;  but  I  in  my 
turn  laugh  at  their  nicenefs,  and  pleafe  myfelf  with  my 
infenfibility. 

But  it  is  a  common  faying,  he  who  does  not  love  tea, 
covets  wine.  (The  Chinefe,  as  I  have  obferved,  make 
their  wine  of  diftilled  rice,  and  it  is  very  ftrong.)  I  do 
indeed  drink  wine  ;  but  I  never  take  more  than  four  or 
five  fmall  glafles :  more  than  that  would  give  ihortnefs 
of  breath,  a  dizzinefs,  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  and  next 
day  I  fhould  be  like  one  ezpe£ting  a  fit  of  ficknefs. 
Wine,  moderately  taken,  refreflies  drooping  nature,  re- 
vives its  forces,  and  gives  to  the  blood  and  pulfe  their 
natural  vivacity ;  but  drunk  to  excefs,  it  produces 
windy  fermentations,  obftrudions  in  the  reins,  and  fouls 
the  ftomach. 

Nothing  appears  to  me  either  more  (hameful,  or  more 
unworthy  reafonable  men,  than  the  contending  at  a  feaft 
who  fliall  drink  moft  bumpers,  or  ftiall  fooneft  empty  his 
bottle.  For  my  part,  when  I  entertain  my  friends,  I  invite 
them  cheerfully  to  drink  two  or  three  glafles  to  put  them 
in  good  humour ;  but  I  ftop  there,  without  prefting  them 
farther,  or  infifting  on  compliances  which  would  deftroy 
their  health :  thefe  are  my  maxims  in  diet ;  they  are  eafy ; 
and  if  they  are  praftifcd,  I  am  fure  they  will  be  found  be- 
neficial. 
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ITJIE  REGULATION  OF  THE  ACTIONS  OF  THE   DAY, 

Jn  the  common  actions  of  life,  we  are  attentive  enough  to 
great  matterSf  which  give  a  vifible  blow  to  health ;  but 
there  are  many  fmall  ones  which  are  looked  upon  as  trifles^ 
and  thought  below  notice :  and  yet  due  care  with  regard 
to  thefe  trifles  may  keep  us  from  many  inconyenienciesj 
and  a  contrary  conduA  fhorten  the  term  of  years  which 
Tyen  defigned  us* 

In  general^  our  life  depends  upon  the  regular  motion  of 
the  fpirits :  of  thefe  there  are  three  forts^  the  vital  which 
vrtczWtfing;  the  animal^  which  we  call  kii  and  a  third 
degree  of  fpirits,  much  more  noble,  more  free  from  mat- 
ter, and  to  which  the  name  of  fpirit  does  much  better 
agree,  which  are  called  shin. 

The  vital  fpirits  produce  the  animal,  and  of  both  thefe 
is  begotten  a  third  degree  of  fpirits  defigned  for  intelle£tual 
operations.  If  the  vital  fpirits  happen  to  fail,  the  animal 
muft  unavoidably  droop  j  and  this  fecond  fort  of  fpirit  be- 
ing exhaufted,  the  third  cannot  fubfift,  and  the  man  muft 
die.  It  concerns  us  therefore  not  idly  to  wafte  thefe  three 
principles  of  life,  either  by  an  immoderate  ufe  of  fenfual 
pleafures,  or  byviolent  labour,  or  by  too  intenfe  and  conftant 

application  of  the  mind.* 

1.  The 


*  What  the  Chinefe  author  here  (ays,  agrees  well  enough  with  the 
fentimenu  of  a  modem  writer.  Thus  the  latter  expreifes  himfelf,  and  it 
will  {cTYc  as  an  illufiration.  <  All  the  fprings*  fays  he  *  of  a  human  body 
would  be  nfelefs  and  una&ive,  if  Ood  had  not  produced  and  appointed  t|ie 
-vital  fpirits,  to  make  them  ad,  and  to  imprint  on  them  a  lively  motion ; 
and  the  animal  fpirits  to  put  the  internal  and  external  feofes  in '  ixerdk  i 
io  he  has  difpofed,  at  the  general  inftmment  of  the  vegetative  foul  in  the 
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I.  The  mod  important  adyicei  which  I  can  give,  for 
maintaining  the  body  in  a  due  temperament,  is  to  be 
very  moderate  ip  the  ufe  of  the  pleafures  of  fenfe ;  for  all 
excefs  weakens  the  fpirits.  Do  not  labour  to  difcovec 
what  is  out  of  the  reach  of  your  fight,  and  you  will  pre- 
ferye  the  liver  in  good  order ;  hearken  not  after  any  thing 
with  a  too  earned  attentiyeneCs,  and  your  kidnies  will 
be  found  ;  abftain  from  too  much  and  too  frequent  fpit- 
ting  and  fpawling,  and  your  lungs  will  be  we}l ;  under. 
take  not  very  curious  and  fine  works,  and  the  heart  will 
keep  its  foroe  and  vigour :  when  you  have  ftfiered  hunger, 

don't  imnciediately  eat  much.;  and  above  all,  keep  from 

•       .  •         •  • 

food 


animal,  tlie  arterial  blood,  which  is  alfo  called  the  tiuI  fpirit,  when  it  hath 
been  warmed  and  purified  in  the  heart.  The  animal  fpiriu  are  much  fu« 
perior  to  the  vital,  as  they  are  the  infkrument  of  a  n^ore  noble  life.  i. 
The  particles  which  compofe  the  animal  fpirits  are  much  finaller,  and 
more  fubtle,  than  thofe  which  compofe  the  vital  %•  The  pvticles  of  the 
animal  fpirits  move  in  every  fenfe  feparately  as  the  porticks  of  air ;  this 
is  the  Chinefe  i/.  The  particles  of  the  vital  fpirits  keep  gliding  one  over 
another  as  the  parts  of  water ;  this  is  the  Chinefe  t/mg,  3.  The  particles 
of  the  animal  fpirits  are  fo  rapid,  that  they  are  imperceptible  to  all  the 
fenfes ;  and  the  fineft  part  of  thefe  fpirits  is  called  jhin.  The  operations 
of  growth,  nouriihment,  &c.  are  vital  operations,  and  afcribed  to  the  Chi- 
nefe  tfifig.  Thofe  of  perception,  both  by  the  internal  and  external  fenfes, 
are  animal  operations.  The  animal  fpirits,  according  to  the  ancients,  are 
oodiing  bul  a  fubtle  air,  a  very  fine  hreath,  exactly  anfwering  to  the  Ai, 
It  is  9-  compofition  of  iinaU  bodies,  in  a  briik  and  continual  motion,  like 
thofe  particles  which  make  t^e  flame  of  a  lighted  torch}  thefe  fpirits  ac- 
cording to  t^e  modems,  are  nothing  but  a  fubtle  humour,  which  flows 
from  the  brain  into  the  nerves  with  fuch  inipctuous  force,  that,  if  •peo- 
ed,  they  are  very  difficult  to  be  fiopt.'  The  author  I  quote,  means  by  the 
animal  fpirits,  a  pure  and  fubtle  breath,  which  anfwers  to  the  Chinefe 
ii ;  and,  moreover,  a  flame  finer  than  that  of  aquavits,  which  is  the  Chi> 
n^le  shi/h 
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food  of  a  crude  and  cold  naturci  left  the  ftomach  {hould 
fuffer  by  it :  this  regards  the  internal  parts. 

As  to  external  aftions  ;  walk  not  too  long  at  onqcif  for 
your  nervea  will  be  fatigued  by  it ;  ftand  not  for  hours 
together  in  one  pofture^  for  the  bones  wUl  hardly  fupport 
you ;  fit  not  too  long,  the  fle(h  will  fuffer  by  it ;  lie  not 
down  more  than  is  neccfiary,  for  thereby  the  blood  will 
be  lefs  fluid,  and  it  will  have  naore  difficulty  to  pals 
through  the  veins. 

In  different  feafons  there  are  alfo  rales  to  be  obferved 
to  defend  yourfelf  from  too  great  heats  and  colds :  In  win- 
ter keep  not  yourfelf  too  hot,  nor  in  fammer  too  cold* 
My  maxim  is  to  prevent  in  time  all  forts  of  diftempers^ 
and  to  take  precautions  againft  their  weakeft  attacks. 

n.  As  foon  as  you  are  awake,  rub  over  your  breaft» 
where  the  heart  lies,  with  your  hand  feveral  times,  left, 
coming  warm  out  of  bed,  the  cool  air  fliould  feise  you  on 
a  fudden,  and  ftop  the  pores  of  the  body,  which  would 
occafiousrheums,  and  other  inconveniencies ;  whereas  a 
few  fri&ions  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  put  the  blood  in 
motion  at  its  fonrce,  and  prevent  from  many  accidents : 
in  wafhing  your  face,  as  foon  as  you  are  out  of  bed, 
keep  your  eyes  (hut,  left  the  falts  of  the  gum  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  fweat,  entering  with  the  water  there,  fret,  and  at 
length  produce  a  ferous  inflaomiation. 

in.  As  of  all  the  paffions  which  ruffle  us,  anger  does 
the  moft  mifchief,  fo  of  all  the  unwholefome  affcStions  of 
the  air,  wind  is  the  moft  dangerous,  efpecially  when  it 
comes  through  any  narrow  paflage,  is  cold  and  piercing, 
and  furprifes  us  unawares ;  it  infinuates  into  the  body, 
penetrates  the  nerves  and  arteries,  and  often  caufss 
the  torturing  pains  of  the  gout,  paUy,  and  fuch  like 
grievous  difeafes.      The  ancient  proverb,  therefore,  ad- 
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vifes  us  to  avoid  a  blaft  of  wiad  as  carefullj  as  the 
point  of  an  arrow.  Likewife,  after  hot  bathi|ig«  or  hard 
labour,  when  the  bodj  is  in  a  fweat,  bj  no  means  leave 
of  any  of  jour  clothes,  nor  czpofe  jrourfelf  to  the  frelb 
air ;  for  this  light  fefrelhment  mnj  coft  you  dear.  The 
cold  air  clofes  the  pores,  and  thence  comes  a  gathering  of 
ill  humours,  which  would  have  found  vent  this  way, 
either  by  fenfiblefweat,  or  infenfible  perfpiration,efpeciall7 
at  the  feet,  the  back,  and  belly,  which  ibould  not  feel  the 
cold.  Therefore,  even  in  fummer,  when  we  wear  verj 
thin  cloaths,  it  is  proper  to  cover  the  lower  belly  with  a 
large  cotton  cloth^  to  preferve  it  from  colical  diforders, 
yrhich  fudden  cold  would  occafion  there.  I  know  the  re- 
medy  in  this  cafe  is  "fudorifics ;  but  though  they  cure  the 
prefent  difprder,  they  weaken  the  mafs  of  blood,  and 
alter  its  fermentation,  when  limilar  and  heterogeneoas 
particles  are  evacuated  promifcuoufly. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  moons,  May  and  June,  if 
there  be  long  and  continued  rains,  as  it  happens  in  fome 
fouthern  provinces,  the  daropnefs  of  houfes  ihould  be  re- 
medied by  burning  odoriferous  herbs  in  them,  or  wood 
well  dried,  and  which  makes  a  clear  fire.     He  who  fits 

« 

or  lies  down  in  a  moid  place  is  in  danger  of  a  fit  of  the 
palfy,  or  at  lead  a  very  obfiinate  flux.  In  fultry  weather^ 
when  jou  fweat  much,  fliift  your  linen  frequently,  but 
do  not  put  on  what  hath  been  jufl  dried  in  the  fun. 

V.  When  the  juice  is  fqueezed  out  of  the  canes,  don't 
burn  the  wood  and  huiks  under  your  eyes,  that  fort 
of  fire  having  the  malignant  quality  of  clouding  the  fight. 
You  will  find  the  fame  inconvenience  by  burning  train 
oil  indead  of  common  oil.  Muik,  and  the  blofToms  of 
young  oranges,  contain  imperceptible  infefts  ;  therefore  do 
not  put  your  nofe  to  theni,  left  thefe  fmall  vermitf  get  up 

to 
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to  the  brain.  The  air  is  full  of  imperceptible  eggs  of 
various  fmall  infects,  whieh  we  fuck  into  the  ftomach 
with  our  breath  j  but  they  cannot  be  hatched  there,  for 
want  of  a  fit  medium ;  whereas  the  infe£^s  which  lay  their 
little  eggs  in  the  meally  cup  of  flowers,  may  be  drawn  up 
by  the  nofe,  with  a  ferment  proper  to  hatch  them. 

vx.  During  the  three  fpring  months,  when  nature  i^ 
on  all  fides  in  a  ferment,  we  fbpuld  conform  ourfelves  t6 
it:  to  this  end,  we  (hould  flir  about,  and  walk,  that  the 
limbs  may  be  more  pliant ;  for  a  fedentary  and  una&ive 
life  are  at  this  feafon  diredly  contrary  to  health.  If  there 
ihould  be  fome  warm  days,  don't  leave  off  your  winter 
clothes  too  foon,  nor  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  left  you 
fiiould  be  furprlfed  wi(h  fudden  cold  weather,  which  in 
that  feafon  very  commonly  fucceeds  heat. 

vn.  In  fumn^er,  the  fpirits  in  the  body  are  much  fpent, 
the  reins  are  weakened,  the  radical  moifture  is  wafted, 
and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  evaporate?  in  water 
and  fweat«  At  this  time,  we  ought  to  take  our  meat  a 
little  warm,  and  adapted  to  procure  a  moderate  heat 
within.  If,  after  violent  exercife,  you  drink  what  is 
warm,  and  capable  of  raifing'a  fweat,  let  it  take  its 
courfe,  and  be  not  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  ftop  it,  by  throwing 
off  your  clothes,  much  lefs  by  wiping  it  off  as  faft  as  it 
rifes,  or  with  a  wet  cloth  j  nor  is  it  good  while  you  fweat 
to  fan  yourfelf. 

vin.  During  the  three  winter  months,  when  the  wa- 
ters have  not  their  free  courfe^  the  blood  in  our  veins 
becomes  flow,  heavy,  and  apt  to  turn  four.  The  veffels 
being  too  full  for  want  of  perfpiratiour  this  fuUnefs  hin. 
ders  the  free  motion  of  the  fluids,  and  makes  it  too  flow ; 
^efides,  the  air  being  full  of  nitre,  which  is  drawn  in  by 
^he  breath,  carries  into  the  mafs  of  blood  flimulating  par** 
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deles,  bj  which  die  chjle  is  clogged,  and  contnfts  an 
aciditj*  It  is  dierefofe  ncceflary  to  redouble  your  care 
to  maintain  the  natural  heat,  and  vital  fpirits ;  do  not 
then,  during  that  feafoo,  ftir  out  of  doors,  but  upon  great 
neceffitj ;  keep  jourfelf  warm  within,  and  rife  not  too 
early,  left  jou  be  pinched  bj  the  firft  cold  of  the  white 
f rofts.  Wear  clothes  fit  to  keep  you  warm,  but  do  not 
load  yourfelf  with  fiir.  Don't  hover  condnually  over  a 
a  fire,  which  may  caufe  a  violent  inward  fermentadon, 
enough  to  give  you  a  fever.  Efpecially,  be  advifed  to 
wear  a  double  girdle,  about  four  or  five  inches  broad;  for 
the  heat  which  that  keeps  up  in  the  reins,  warms  the  reft 
of  the  body. 

IX.  In  travelling^  if  you  go  by  water,  as  it  is  not  eafy 
to  provide,  rife  in  the  morning,  fumifli  yourfdf  before- 
hand with  fome  pills  of  ti  whangs  and  as  foon  as  yon 
awake  fwallow  three  or  four  drams  of  them  in  a  cup  of 
warm  w^ter.  Thefe  pills  are  called  ti  whangs  becaufe 
the  ti  whang  is  the  principal  of  its  five  fmall  ingredients ; 
but  for  want  of  thefe  pills  you  may  take  the  ti  whang  by 
itfelf. 

If,  in  t^ravelling  by  land,  you  crofs  mountains  burnt 
up  by  the  fun,  though  ever  fo  dry,  do  not  drink  of 
fpring  or  river  water  on  which  the  fun  ihines ;  for,  be- 
fides  that  it  hath  at  that  time  pernicious  qualities,  it  is 
often  full  of  the  fpawn  of  innumerable  infe&s. 

If  you  travel  in  the  midft  of  winter,  and  your  feet  are 
frozen,  as  foon  as  you  come  into  your  inn,  order  fome 
water  to  be  brought  juft  lukewarm,  and  bathe  your  feet 
and  hands  with  it,  rubbing  them  gently  to  foften  them* 
and  to  recal  the  natural  heat  into  the  veins  and  arteries. 
yVfter  that  firil  operation,  you  run  no  rilk  in  wafliingtbem 
in  ever  fo  hot  water  ;  but  if,  neglediqg  that  precaudon, 

you 
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jqn  pluoge  your  feet  all  at  once  into  boiling  water,  th^ 
jfrozen  blood  coagulates,  the  nerves  and  arteries  will  be 
hurt  by  it,  and  you  are  in  danger  of  being  lanoie  ever 
after.  In  like  manner,  when  you  come  in  benumbed 
with  cold,  it  is  not  wholefome  prefipncly  to  drink  any 
thing  hot,  but  ftay  half  an  hour  before  you  drink.* 

THB 


*  The  fi  wBafig  it  nothing  elfe  but  the  root  of  the  great  eom/rey.  The 
beft  grows  in  the  province  of  Ho  nan,  about  the  city  of  JVbay  kingy  whence 
it  it  called  vtbay  king  H  whang,  Thefe  roots,  when  dry,  arc  as  big  a« 
one's  thumb,  and  a  great  deal  longer.  Thisroot  has  excellent  properties; 
.  much  is  afcribed  to  its  virtues  in  Europe,  much  more  in  Cbinan  A  Chinefe 
phyfician,  who  is  a  chriftian,  affirms,  that  the  richer  fort,  who  regard 
their  health,  take  every  morning  fome  fmall  pills  of  ti  'wbangy  juft  a» 
we  fee  many  in  Europe  drink  coffee  or  chocolate.  Some  cut  this  root  into 
little  flices,  apd  boil  it,  or  elfe  diftil  it  in  balnea  maria ;  dthers  bruife 
it,  make  it  up  into  a  bolus,  and  fwallow  it  in  warm  water.  It  is  uijoally 
compounded  with  five  ingredients,  v/z.  aromatic.s,  cordials,  diuretics,  gentle 
fudorifics,  and  weak  acids,  the  better  to  quicken  and  convey  to  the  vifcera 
the  virtue  of  the  ti  wbang^  which  always  predominates  in  thefe  pills.  Cf 
thefe  ingredients  the  principal  is  /«  lin.  You  muft  not  confouad  this 
root  with  the  tu  /«  /m,  which  is  the  efytfina  or  Cbina  root.  The  tu  fy 
lin  is  very  common  in  Cbina^  and  exceeding  cheap.  The  fu  lin,  which  i$ 
rerf  much  efteenied,  and  is  very  dear,  tailes  fweet,  is  of  a  temperate 
quality,  9nd  has  nothing  hurtful  iu  it,  or  that  needs  a  correiftive.  It  is  a 
good  remedy  in  difeafes  of  the  liver  and  ftomach,  in  the  dropfy  and 
f fthma.  What  there  is  of  heat  itfh  helps  to  cut  the  phlegm  that  annoys 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  difperfe  windinefs  in  the  ftoroach  and  (ides ; 
moreover,  it  appeafes  grief  of  heart,  and  the  violent  diforders  which 
arife  in  the  mind  by  an  excefs  of  forrow  or  fear ;  it  relieves  the  great 
drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  tongue ;  it  hath  the  double  virtue  of  curing  a 
Solent  flux  and  a  ftoppage  of  urine ;  it  ftays  immoderate  vomitings 
and  convulfions  in  children ;  and,  by  ftrengthening  the  kidnies,  difpofct 
women  with  child  for  an  eafy  labour.  No  vinegar  r.or  acid  meats  mail  be 
taken  while  this  medicine  is  ufed.  It  may  perhaps  be  aiked,  what  fort  of 
frrub  grows  from  the  /u  lin,  of  what  figure  are  its  leaves,  flower,  aad 
ffvk  ?    The  Chxoefe  herbalift,  who  never  fail«  to  take  notice  of  ^efe 
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THE  REGULATIONS  FOR  REST  AT  NIGHT, 

1  SHALL  take  notice  of  particulars,  which  may  appear 
of  little  importance,  , and  perhaps  be  treated  as  trifles  ^ 

but 


particulars  in  treating  of  plants,  docs  not  afcribe  to  the/u  Uh  either  ftalk, 
or  leaves,  or  flowers ;  which  gives  room  to  coojedure  that  it  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  cUis  of  truffles.    There  is  good  /«  im  to  be  met  vrith  in 
the  province  of  SBen  J%\  and  there  is  lince  found  better  in  the  province  of 
Tun  nan,  which  only  is  ufed  at  court,  where  a  pound  of  it  is  fold  for  a 
taeL    A  merchant,  fays  FatherDentrecoUes,  brougl^t  me  one  of  thefe  roots 
a  foot  long,  but  not  fo  thick  in  proportion,  and  as  broad  as  one's  hand, 
which  weighed  three  pounds :  I  believe  .that  the  reddifh  bark  which  covered 
the  white  fubflance  ^q^fiderably  increafed  the  weight  of  it.    The  fu  I'm 
grows  alfo  in  the  province  of  Ci^e  Jkyang,  and  is  ufed  in  the  fouthera 
provinces,  where  it  bears  a  good  pHce ;  but  is  not  comparable  to  that  of 
Tu/i  nan.    A  learned  phyfician  gives  this  reafon  for  it,  v/'s.  the  fu  lin  alt 
Che  iyang^  being  of  a  fpungy  fubftance,  hath  Icfs  body  and  ftrength  than 
that  of  Tun  nan^  and  cannot  refiH  the  Iharp  and  nitrous  air  oi  ^e  klng\ 
on  the  contrary,  the  fu  I'm  of  Tun  nan  and  Sben  ft  is  folid,  has^  few  pores, 
and  is  very  ponderous.    I'his  difiference  of  texture,  according  to  the  re- 
marks of  a  Chinefe  author,  comes  from  hence,  that  the  mountain  pines, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  !^hen  ft  and  Tun  nan,  are  of  a  more  folid  fubflance  than 
thofe  which  grow  by  or  near  the  fea.    But  it  may  be  faid,  to  what  purpofe 
do  you  he  e  fpeak  of  pines  ?     This  is  the  reafon  of  it,  and  it  confirms  tlie 
conjcd!ure  already  made  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fu  Urn  the  Chinefe 
iierbalifl,  fays  FatherDentrecoUes,  affirms,' i.  That  the  good^^  Un  is  found 
under  ground,  upon  mountains  or  in  valleys,  near  thofe  places  where  old 
pines  have  been  cut :    2.  That  it  is  formed  and  receives  its  growth  from 
a  very  fpiritous  fubflance  communicated  from  thofe  pines,  and  fpreading 
in  the  foil ;  upon  which  account  I  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  fu  lin 
might  be  formed  and  grow  in  the  fame  manner  as  truffles,  which  are 
not  faftened  to  the  earth  by  any  perceptible  root.     Perhaps  the  fu  lin  is 
a  fort  of  fungus,  from  the  great  roots  of  pines  which  have  been  cut,  whofe 
nutricious  juice^  kept  in  the  earthy  runs  to  a  mafs,  and  produces  that  fub- 

ftanc^i 
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But  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  thefe  very  things, 
i'nfignificant  as  thej  feem,  are  not  to  be  neglefted  ;  fince^ 
by  obferving  them,  they  contribute  to  the  prefetvation  of 
health. 

I.  As  there  remains,  in  the  evening,  in  the  mouth  and 
between  the  teeth,  an  unwholefome  filth  from  the  food 
of  the  day,  or  foul  vapours  from  the  entrails,  before  you 

go 


ilance,  which  is  at  firft  foft,  and  more  or  lefs  fpongy  in  proportion  to 
the  fatnefs  of  the  pine.  The  fu  lin^  which  I  have  had  in  my  hands, 
feemed  to  me  to  have  had  no  roots  to  conned  it  to  thofe  of  the  pine ; 
and  books  fay  nothing  of  them.  Now,  di(}  it  6rmly  cohere  to  the  root» 
of  the  felled  pine,  it  might  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  miAletoe  of  thofe 
roots,  just  as  the  pine  hath  mifsletoe  on  the  outlide,  which  is  not  faftened 
to  it  by  any  fibre,  though  it  be  nourifhed  by  it.  Xl^^fe  are  the  conje<Slure9 
of  this  father,  which  will  pdihaps  put  us  on  fearching  in  Europe  after  the 
fit  ItHy  on  the  mountains  whence  pines  have  been  long  finte  cut.  The 
fame  pbyfician,  adds  Father  Dentrecolles,  having  aflured  me  that  the/v  I'm 
is  planted  \nd  cultivated,  I  then  thought  myfelf  miftaken  in  my  conjedure 
of  placing  it  in  the  clafs  of  Truffles ;  but  when  he  told  me  that  he  did 
Dot  think  it  had  a  ftalk  and  leaves  when  planted,  I  returned  to  my  firft 
opinion ;  for  having  read  in  the  dictionary  of  the  academy,  that  there 
are  places  whither  they  tranfplant  fmall  truffles,  to  make  them  larger, 
and  that,  being  tranfplanted,  they  (hoot  neither  (blk,  branches,  nor  leaves^ 
it  feemed  to  me  poilible  to  be  thus  with  the  planted  and  cultivated 
fu  lin.  Here  are  two  obfervations  to  be  made,  which  I  ought  not  to 
omit ;  the  firft  is,  that  the  fu  lln  is  prepared  for  ufe,  by  taking  off  th£ 
rind,  which  is  uielefs,  and  (lightly  boiling  the  inner  fuftance ;  the  fecond 
it,  that,  according  to  the  Chinefc  herbalift,  to  find  the  good/v  /m,  whofe 
fubiUnce  is  folid  and  clofe,  iftch  as  comes  from  Tun  natty  you  muft  fearch 
for  it  about  fix  foot  round  the  great  pines,  digging  fix  or  fevcn  feet 
deep.  It  is  pretended,  that  from  the  place  where  it  is  found,  there  arifev 
a  fine  vapour,  which  the  ikilful  diftinguilh  by  the  eye.  The  good  fu  I'm 
Jus  this  property  peculiar  to  itfelf,  that  it  lies  in  the  ground  without 
rotting,  or  damage  by  worms ;  and  the  longer  it  lies,  the  more  it  grows^ 
and  the  better  it  is. 
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go  to  bed^  rinfe  your  mouth  well  with  water,  or  with  tea^ 
lukewarm,  and  rub  your  teeth  with  a  foft  pliant  bru(b, 
to  keep  them  clean.  You  will  then  tetl^  in  *  the  mouth 
and  upon  the  tongue,  an  agreeable  frelfanefs.  This  prac« 
tice  will  feem  a  little  troublefome,  but  it  will  be  only  at 
firft;  for  after  a  few  days  yoti  will  find  pleafure  in  it^ 
and  if,  by  forgetfulnefsi  or  any  other  accident,  you  omit 
it,  you  will  not  be  eafy. 

II.  The  middle  of  the  fole  of  the  foot  is  as  thp  outlet  and 
opening  of  a  great  many  fources  of  the  (pirits  difperfedall 
ever  the  body ;  the  veins  and  arteries  which  end  there, 
are  like  the  mouths  of  rivers,  which  muft  be  kept  opeO| 
otherwife  they  are  opprcfled  and  oveirflow*  The  fuligi-' 
nous  vapours  of  the  blood  are  carried  off  by  infenfib)^ 
perfpiration  ;  and  as  vicious  humours  difcharge  them- 
felves  upon  the  legs,  fome  way  muft  be  opened  to  facili- 
tate that  perfpiration.  It  is  a  healthy  cuftoi^,  when  yon 
are  undrelTed,  and  ready  for  the  bed,  to  take  your  foot  in 
oiie  hand,  and  with  the  other  fmartly  rub  th6  bottom  of 
it  as  long  as  you  can,  and  till  you  feeL  there  a  great  heat; 
then  rub  feparately  every  toe  till  you  are  weary.  This  is 
«n  effedual  method  for  preferving  and  repairing  the  vital 
apd  aniinal  fpirits.* 

lit 
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*,  What  18  here  recotemended,  I  have  feen  pradiftd,  fays  P.  D^ntrecolles, 
by  an  Englifh  gentleinan,  ofl  board  ttrhdfe  (hipl  I  was.  Ht  tifed  cTery 
flight  to  bave  his  ftet  rubbed  by  6ne  of  hift  ferVabts,  following  probably 
an  Engliih  prefcrlption,  tdiidi  in  this  agrees  with  dur  anthor*s  maxiin< 
The  European  pbyficiani  advife  plaifters  to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  to  altay 
burnings  of  it  fever  attended  ividi  dilirioufnefs,  and  to  mitigate  the  ffaarp^ 
pains  of  the  cbolic.  This  makes  it  credible,  that  tht  prlAice  recom- 
mendtd  b^  our  Chinefe  author  might  be  ufefol  to  fuch  a*  wouM  fiibmif 
to  it« 
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in.  Btfor^  you  lie  down,  do  not  amufe  yourfelf  with 
things  that  (hock  the  imagination^  and  leave  imprcffions 
which  may  difiurb  your  reft ;  fuch  as  apparitions  pf  fpirits, 
monftrous  births^  ftrange  feats  of  legerdemain^  or  tragical 
ftories*  Thefe  render  your  deep  unquiet^  which  will  in- 
terrupt the  elaboration  of  the  fpirits,  and.  ftop  perfpira- 
tion,  fo  neceflary  to  health. 

)v«  As  foon  as  you  are  in  bed,  you  flbould  lull  the  heaxt 
to  fleep ;  I  mean,  you  ihould  compofe  it,  and  caft  afidc 
every  thought  which  m^y  banifli  fleep.  Lie  upon  either 
fide,  bend  your  knees  a  little,  and  fleep  in  that  pofture, 
which  will  prevent  the  diffipation  of  the,  vital  and  animal 
fpirit^f  and  keep  the  heart  in  good  cafe.  Every  time 
you  awake,  ftretch  yourfelf  in  bed.  This  will  render 
the  courfe  of  the  fpirits,  and  the  circulation  of  the  bloody 
more  free»  Sleep  not  in  the  pofiure  of  a  dead  man,  (ays 
Confucius ;  that  is,  lie  not  on  your  back.  Let  not  your 
hands  reft  upon  your  breaft  or  heart,  and  then  you  will 
have  no  frightful  dreams,  or  fancy  that  fome  yen^  or  evil 
fpirit,  opprefles  you,  and  holds  you,  as  it  were,  benumbed, 
fo  that  you  cannot  help  yourfelf,  by  fliaking  or  changing 
pofiure. 

T.  When  once  you  .are  in  bed,  keep  filcnce,  and  re^ 
ff ain  from  all  talkbg.  Of  the  internals,  the  lungs  are 
the  tondereft,  which  are  placed  above  the  others,  and 
ferve  for  refpiration,  and  formation  of  the  voice !  when, 
therefore,  you  are  laid  down  in  a  proper  pofture,  they 
incline  to  and  reft  upon  the  fide ;  whereas,  if  you  talk, 
you  ^rce  the  lilngs  to  raife  themfel^cs  in  part,  and,  by 

4 

ftrongly  heaving,  they  ihake  all  the  other  noUe  internal 
parts.  A  eomparifon  will  help  to  mrake  you  underftand 
me.— The  voice,  which  comes  from  the  lungs,  is  like  the 

found  from  a  bell }  if  the  bell  be  abt  hung,  you  damage 

• 
It 
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it  by  ftriking  it  to  make  it  foand.  It  is  faid,  that  Con- 
fucius made  it  a  law-  to  himfclf  not  to  fpeak  after  he  i^as 
in  bed,  no  doubt  for  this  reafon.* 

VI.  Sleep  with  your  head  and  face  uncovered,  that  yon 
may  breathe  more  purely  and  freely.  Accuftom  yourfelf 
to  fleep  with  the  mouth  fliut ;  nothing  tends  more  to 
preferve  the  radical  moifture,  which,  vaniflies  and  eva- 
jporates  through  an  open  mouth.  The  leaft  inconve- 
nience that  can  happen  from  it,  is  an  early  lofs  of 
teeth  ;  for  the  air,  by  continually  paffingln  and  out  be»' 
twcen  them,  hurts,  and  by  degrees  loofens  them.  Be- 
fides,  one  is  liable  to  draw  in  grofs  particles  or  malignant 
influences,  which,  paffing  thrbtigh  the  mouth,  infinuate 
into  the  body,  infefl:  the  blood,  and  give  rife  to  various 
diftempers. 

VII*  Sleep  not  on  the  flcins  of  tigers  or  leopards.  If 
the  hairs  of"  thefe  creatures  enter  never  fo  little  into  the 
flefh,  you  will  find  how  venomous  they  are.  Neither 
fleep  in  the  air,  on  the  dew,  upon  cold  ftones,  or  in 
a  damp  place,  nor  even  upon  beds  or  chairs  that  are 
varniflied.  Such  indifcretlon  will  occafion  palfies,  ring- 
worms, and  cold  diftempers.     It  is   alfo  dangerous  to 

reft 


*  This  author  reafon?  according  to  his  (lender  notions  of  anatomf ;  for 
It  is  plain  he  knew  but  little  of  the  ftrudlure  of  the  longs,  the  feparation 
of  its  lobes,  and  how  eafy  it  changes  its  figure.  He  is  ignorant  alio  of 
the  office  of  the  midri£f,  which  is  the  adive  inAmment  of  r^piiation ; 
fince,  by  contracting  its  mufcles,  it  admits  the  air  into  the  lungs,  and 
expels  it,  by  relaxing  them.  Would  he  have  thofe  dumb  who,  by  mere 
weaknefs,  or  in  extreme  old  age,  are  confined  to  their  beds  for  whole 
years  f  He  feeks  too  much  for  myftery  in  the  filence  whidi  Confucius 
kept  at  night:  he  then  forbore  to  talk  with  his  difciples,  probably 
becaufe  he  had  difcourfed  enough 'with  them  in  the  day,  acd  wanted 
reft.  ' 
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reft  ones  felf  in  chairs,  or  on  ftones,  heated  bj  the  fun* 
A  malignant  heat  might  infinuate  into  the  body,  fi^ 
the  humours  in  fome  one  place*  and  caufe  an  abfcefs 
there. 

Thus  jou  have  a  fummary  of  the  precepts  which  the 
Chinefe  phyfician  gives  to  preferve  health,  and  to  pro- 
long life  to  extreme  old  age.  We  may  no  doi^bt  be 
furprised  to  find  the' Chinefe.  (who  are  fo  little  verfed. 
in  the  fcience  of  anatomy,  which  is  the  moft  important 
part  of  phyfic,  for  difcovering  the  caufes  of  aifeales) 
reafooing  as  if  they  underftood  it.  They  fupply  what  is 
wanting  in  this  part  by  experience,  and  by  their  ikill  in 
determining  by  the  pulfe  the  difpofition  of  the  inward 
parts,  in  order  to  reftore  them  to  their  natural  11  ate  by 
proper  noedicines.  And,  when  ail  is  done,  no  more  iick 
perfons  die  under  their  hands,  than  do  under  thofe  of  the 
moft  able  phyficians  in  Europe.    ' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  perfonal  experience  of  a  phyfician, 
who  knew  how  to  recover  his  own  health,  which  was 
rained  in  his  childhdod,  ought,  metbinlcs*  to  give  weight 
to  thofe  means  which  he  tried.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  the 
rules  he  prefcribes  will  be  as  well  approved  in  iLHrope 
as  they  are  in  China* 

THE  MEANS  OF  HAPPINESS. 

1  HE  way  to  live  happy,  is  not  to  be  perplexed  with  too 
many  cares ;  and  happinefs  in  one's  ftation  is  the  way  to 
enjoy  a  long  Ufe.  One  man^  by  too  much  adtivity,  lofes 
what  another  gains  by  being  entirely  mafter  of  bimfelf. 
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CAUSES  OF  LONG  LIFE. 

1  HE  care  of  inculcating  virtue  upon  your  children  will 
recommend  you  and  your  family  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  fineft  buildings  can.  It  is  a  common,  but  an  ill  founded, 
opinion,  that  the  northern  climate  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  fouthem  provinces,  and  that  the  iphabitants  of  the 'for- 
mer live  lyiuch  longer,  and  in  greater  plenty,  than  thofe 
of  the  latter.  This  long  and  happy  life  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  climate,  but  to  the  wife 
condu£):  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  convince  you  of  this,  let  us  enter  into  a  faiall  detail. 
In  the  northern  provinces,  the  richeft  ladies  give  fuck  to 
their  own  children  themfelves,  and  don't  feek  for  any  nurfcs 
upon  whom  they  may  devolve  that  care ;  but  in  the  fouth- 
em provinces,  women  of  the  moft  ordinary  rank  hire 
ftrange  nurfes,  at  a  very  dear  rate.  In  the  northern  pro- 
vinces,  they  who  have  lands,  cultivate  them  with  their  own 
hands;  or  aflcaft  they  look  over  the  cultivation  of  them, 
fparing  neither  fatigue  nor  care.  In  tlie  hot  countries, 
they  farm  their  lands  out,  and  live  quietly  upon  their  rents, 
breeding  up  their  children  in  fo  much  idlcnefs,  that  they 
don't  fo  much  as  know  a  waggon,  and  can  fcarce  difthiguiffi 
the  five  forts  of  grain  neceffary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  life. 
In  the  north,  wives  and  maids  are  at  no  expence  for  paint, 
which  they  feldom  or  never  ufc ;  their  clothes  are  of  ho^me- 
fpun  fluff,  and  the  ornaments  of  their  heads  are  very  mo- 
deft.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  fouthern  countries,  where 
the  women  muft  have  gold,  pearls,  and  bodkins  for  their 
hair,  fet  with  diamonds,  in  order  to  drefs  themfelves.  If 
in  one  family  there  are  wives,  daughters,  daughters  and 

iiflers-ia-law,  what  expence  does  this  finglc  article  require ' 
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If  an  entertainment  is  prepared  in  the  northern  countries) 
,  it  confifts  of  pigs,  iheep,  pullets,  docks,  pulfe,  and  fruits 
growing  upon  the  fpot }  and  thefe  entertainments  are  verf 
feldom  made,  and  never  but  upon  extraordinary  occafions, 
.But  in  the  fouthem  provinces,  they  are  treating  their  friends 
every  moment  with  thefe  kinds  of  entertainments,  and  the 
houfe  refounds  with  the  noife  of  the  mufic  and  the  founds 
of  the  inftruments.  An  hundred  forts  of  precious  furni- 
ture are  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  gueft ;  and  the  fenrices 
are  compofed  of  the  fruits  of  the  four  fea(bns^  and  the 
meat  of  every  province. 

AN  ENCOMIUM  UPON  TEMPERANCE. 

Our  longeft-lived  emperors  were  *  Han  vu  ti,  Lyang 
vu  ti,  and  Song  kau  tfong ;  the  firft  living  70,  s^nd  the 
other  two  upwards  of  80  years.  The  maxim  of  Han  vu  ti 
was,  that  temperands  was  the  beft  phjfic.  Ljang  vu  ti 
faid  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  lain  thirty  years  in  an  apart« 
ment  feparate  from  his  wives.  As  for  Son^  kau  tfon^ 
though  he  was  naturallj  of  a  ftrong  conflitution,  jet  he 
was  always  very  moderate  in  his  ufe  of  pleafures,  and 
mailer  of  his  paffions* 

UPON  THE  SAME  SI^BJECT. 

Li  king  ta,  though  capable  of  the  greatefl  pofts,  would 
Qcve'?  enter  into  them*  He  retired  to  the  mountains 
Ki  chew,  that  he  might  fiudy  the  dodrine  of  the  philo- 
fophers  Lan  and  Chwang.    Many  years  after  he  retired, 
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Wang  Shew  Ching,  Lyn  CMiong,  and  othefs,  pai^  bim  a 
vifit,  and  aiked  him  for  the  fecret  of  preferviog  life  and 
health*  What  are  our  bodies,  anfwered  he,  but  a  com- 
pofition  of  blood  and  animal  fpfrits  ?  That  pretended 
miracttlojis  ftone  which  people  talk  of,  is  onlj  a  com- 
pdund  of  vegetables,  flones,  and  metals.  How  abfurd  is 
it  to  believe,  that  this  compofition  can  ever  preferve  or 
reinftate  the  blood  and  the  fpirits  in  their  vigour  and  due 
circulation  !  To  live  alwajs  frugallj,  without  buftle,  in 
quiet,  and,  above  all,  in  a  great  abftra&ion  of  heart  and 
mind,  is  the  great  medicine,  and  th^  predous  ftone,  whofe 
virtues  are  fo  rare. 
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KANT  ON  THE  ART  OF  PSLEVJSNTING  DISEASESi 


INTRODUCTIONi 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  an  Eogliih  coat  fitted  on 
the  German  philofopher.  This  will  account  for  the  un«- 
couthnefs  and  irregularitj  in  the  following  paper.  An 
elegant  tranflation  of  any  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Kant  is  a  mere  impoflibility. — ^At  one  time  grave  and 
deeply  metaphyfical,  at  another  jocofe  and  indireAlj 
fatirical ;  his  language  and  arguments  are  now  meafured 
and  precife,  now  irregular  and  diffufe.  This  is  peculi- 
arly charafteriftic  of  fuch  of  his  works  as  were  written 
at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life.  Add  to  this,  that 
when  he  once  gets  involved  in  metaphyfical  tra^fctfim 
dentalitieSf  hb  ejcpreilions  are  fo  profoundly  myftical  as 
to  be  fcarcely  comprehenfiUei  even  to  his  own  eountry<« 
men* 

But,  even  with  all  thefe  defeds,  his  works  certainly 
contain  a  great  deal  of  fterling  matter;  and  the  moft 
trifling  compofition  of  a  man  who  has  produced  fuch  tt 
fenfation  on  the  philofophtcal  world,  by  fubmittiog  a  con- 
tinued fyitem  of  ideas,  cannot  be  altogether  unworthy  of 
notice* 

0^3  fe 
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Iq  tranflating  his  Treatife  on  the  art  of  preventtDg 
difeafesy  I  have  endeavoured  to  flick  as  clofe  as  poffibk 
to  my  original ;  conceivitig»  that  every  facrifice  ought  to 
be  made  in  order  to  preferve  the  plain,  meaning  of  the 
author* 


[This  Treatife  bears  the  following  title :  Vou  der  MacU  da 
Gemuth's  durch  djn  hlojfen  Vorfatx  fetner  krankhaften  GeJuBle 
Metfter  %u  feln,  Englifh,  On  the  Power  of  the  Mind  m  over- 
coming unpleafant  Senfations  by  mere  Refolution.'\ 

TranfUxtedhy  John  C,  Colquhoun,  Efq. 

.  X  HE  univerfal  means  propofed  at  the  outfet,  regards 
only  the  fcience  of  Dietetics ;  that  is,  it  is  merely  of 
negative  efied^  confidered  as  the  art  of  preventing  dif- 
eafes«         , 

But  fuch  an  art  prefuppofes  a  .certain  powef  of  the 
mind,  which  philofophy  alone.  Or  the  fpirit  of  philofophy, 
can  produce ;  and  to  this  power  merely  does  the  dietetic 
proportion  announced  in  the  title  refer* 

As  I  cannot  illuftrate  this  proportion  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  others,  I  mud  neceflarily 
confult  my  own  y  and  when  I  have  made  known  tne  re- 
fulty  I.  may  then  put  the  queftion  to  others, — ^Whether  or 
not  they  have  made  fimilar  obfervations  ? 

There  are  two  wifhes  which  are  entertained  by  the 
generality  of  mankind,  vil.  health  and  long  life.    But 

the 
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the  former  wUh  is  not  the  neceflary  condition  of  the  latter  j 
it  is  quite  unconditional.  The  poor  wretch,  who  has  been 
for  years  lying  in  the  hofpital,  in  a  fiate  of  iicknefs  and 
debility,  is  often  heard  to  exprefs  the  wi(h  that  death  might 
foon  deliver  him  from  fuffering.  But  this  wifh  is  not  ut- 
tered from  the  heart.  It  is  indeed  di£lated  by  reafon ;  but 
oppofed  by  a  ftronger  principle, — that  of  natural  in(tin£);. 
Eren  when  he  hails  death  as  his  deliverer,  he  ftill  demand^ 
a  (hort  delay ;  he  continually  finds  fome  pretext  for  the 
procraftination  of  his  peremptory  decree.  The  fanatic  re* 
folution  of  the  fuicide  to  put  a  period  to  his  exiilence 
forms  no  exception  from  this  general  obfervation ;  becaufe 
it  mud  be  regarded  merely  as  the  effe£t  of  a  momentary 
phrenzy. 

With  regard  to  health  as  the  fecond  natural  wifli,  it  is 
not  To  eafily  afcertained.  One  may  conceive  himfelf  to  be 
in  perfeft  health,  (he  may  judge  of  the  agreeable  feel- 
ings of  life),  and  yet  be  ignorant  whether  he  is  fo  in 
reality. 

Every  caiife  of  natural  death  is  difeafe,  whether  it  is 
perceived  or  not.  There  arc  many  perfons  of  whom  we 
fay,  without  wifliing  to  ridicule  them,  that  they  arc  always 
(ickly,  yet  never  fick  j'whofe  diet  is  a  continual  alternate 
departure  from,  and  recurrence  to,  a  particular  mode  of 
living  ;  and  who,  notwlthftandiiig,  live  to  a  good  old  age ) 
although,  perhaps,  they  may  not  have  made  aiiy  great  ex« 
ertion  of  their  powers.  But  how  many  of  my  friends  and 
acqaintances  have  I  furvived,  who,  having  adopted  a 
regular  mode  of  living,  and  perfevered  in  it,  boafted  of 
the  enjoyment  of  pcrfeft  health,  whilc^  in  the  meantime, 
the  feeds  of  death  (difeafe),  which  lay  in  them  unper- 
ceived,  were  rapidly  proceeding  towards  their  developc- 
ment^  although  the  perfons  themfelves  were  inconfcious  of 
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any  malady.  Erery  caufe  of  natural  death,  as  was  faid 
above,  is  difeafe }  but  the  connedlion  between  the  caufe 
and  its  eSe£b  we  cannot  poflibly  feel ;  the  nnderftandmg 
alone  can  perceive  it,  whofe  judgment  may  be  erroneous; 
but  our  fenfations  do  not  deceive  us ;  and,  for  this  reafon, 
we  generally  believe  ourfelves  to  be  in  a  (late  of  health, 
unlefs  our  feelings  inform  us  of  the  contrary.  But  the 
abfence  of  thefe  feelings  admits  of  no  other  expreffions 
for  the  (late  of  the  frame,  than  that  it  is  apparently 
healthy. 

miNCIPLE  OP  DIETETICS. 

.  1  HE  doftrinc  of  dietetics  mud  not  proceed  upon  the 
notion  of  eafe ;  for  this  faving  of  our  powers  and  feelitigs 
brings  on  weaknefs  and  imbecility,  and  a  gradual  decay  of 
our  vital  powers,  from  the  want  of  exercife,  as  a  too  fre- 
quent and  too  violent  exertion  exhaufts  them.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Aoicsy  fu/fine  et  ahjiine^  as  principle  of  dietetics, 
belongs  not  only  to  praftical  philofophy^  confidered  as 
moral  fcience,  but  likewife  when  regarded  as  ars  medico* 
trix.  This  art  affumes  then  the  form  of  philofophy,  when 
the  mere  power  of  reafon  in  mankind,  in  overcoming 
fenfations  by  a  governing  principle,  determines  their  man« 
ner  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  endeavours  to 
excite  or  avert'  thefe  fenfations,  by  external  corporeal 
means,  the  art  becomes  merely  empiric  and  mechankal. 

An  excefs  of  warmth,  of  fleep,  and  the  tender  treat- 
ment of  a  healthy  perfon,  are  to  be  confidered  as  evil  ha- 
bits, which  originate  from  the  notion  of  eafe. 

I.  In  confulting  my  own  experience,  I  can  by  no  means 
fubfcribe  the  prefcription — *  One  ought  to  keep  his  head 
*  and  feet  warm.'    I  have  found  it,  on  the  contrary,  much 

more 
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more  conduclre  to  health  to  keep  both  cold ;  to  which  the 
Ruffians  add  the  bread ;  and  my  reafon  for  this  is,  that  by 
following  this  maxim,  one  is  not  fo  liable  to  catch  co!d« 
It  is  indeed  much  more  comfortable  to  walh  the  feet,  la 
winter,  with  warm  water,  than  with  col4;  but  we  are 
thereby  expofed  to  the  danger  of  torpidity  in  the  blood- 
Tcfiels,  iivhich,  in  old  age,  often  produces  an  incurable 
difeafe  in  the  feet.  To  keep  the  belly  warm  in  cold  wea- 
ther might,  however,  be  laid  down  as  a  dietetic  pre- 
fcription,  on  account  of  the  bowels  it  contains,  with 
the  nature  of  which  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat  is  con- 
genial. 

II.  To  fleep  much  at  a  time,  or  at  intervals,  is  a  method 
of  avoiding  thofe  cares  to  which  we  are  "expofed,  when 
awake.  But  it  is  indeed  fingular,  that  mankind  ihould 
defire  long  life,  in  order  to  confume  the  greater  part  of  it 
in  fleep.  lliis  notion  of  eafe,  however,  as'  a  means  of 
promoting  longevity,  contradi&s  itfclf  in  the  end.  For 
the  habit  of  awaking,  and  again  falling  afleep,  alternately, 
in  long  winter  nights,  is  hurtful  and  deftrudiive  to  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  and,  in  deceitful  reft,  in  the  higheil  degree 
debilitating ;  and  this  facrifice  to  eafe  is  therefore  a  caufe  of 
the  ihortnefs  of  life. 

The  couch  is  the  neft  of  numberlefs  difeafes. 

III.  To  beftow  upon  ourfelves  a  careful  and  delicate 
treatment^  in  old  age,  merely  for  the  fake  of  fparing  our 
powers,  by  avoiding  inconveniences,  as,  for  example,  to 
avoid  going  abroad  in  bad  weather,  or,  in  general,  to  de- 
legate that  labour  to  others  which  we  ourfelves  might  un- 
dertake, and  to  hope  for  longevity  by  this  means,  is  like- 
wife  contradi£iory  to  its  end,  and  rather  tends  to  produce 
what  we  wiih  to  avoid — a  fpeedy  old  age  and  ihortnefs  of 
life.       ^ 

(    It  has  often  been  a  fubjefl  of  difpute,  whether  or  not 
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the  date  of  marriage  contnbates  to  promote  longevity.  I 
have  indeed  obferved,  that  unmarried  perfons,  or  thofe 
who  were  early  left  in  a  (late  of  widowhood,  preferre,  for 
the  moft  part,  longer  a  youthful  appearance  than  married 
perfens ;  which  feems  to  indicate  long  life.  Perhaps  the 
latter  betray,  in  their  harlher  features,  the  marks  of  a  con- 
jugal ftate  i  which  leads  us  to  fuppofe  them  ihorter  lived. 
But  in  examining  this  principle,  I  have,  under  the  condu& 
of  experience,  difcovered  a  h€tf  which  feems  to  be  de- 
ciGve  to  the  contrary.  I  found,  in  the  whole  lift  of  perfons 
who  had  lived  to  an  extraordinary  age  (120^160),  not  a 
iingle  one  unmarried;  nay,  they  had  all  been  married 
feveral  times,  and  moft  of  them  again  in  the  laft  days  of 
their  lives*  In  ^ome  families,  longevity  is  hereditary ;  and  a 
conne£Uon  formed  with  fuch  a  family  might  perhaps  lay 
the  foundation  of  another. 

A  habit  of  philofophifing,  without  perhaps  being  really 
a  philofopher,  is  like  wife  a  means  of  averting  many  un- 
pleafant  fenfations,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  intereft  wft 
feel  in  the  employment,  produces  a  certain  aAivity  of  mind, 
which  renders  us  in  a  manner  independent  of  external  ac- 
cidents ;  and  although  it  is  a  mere  play,  ftill  it  is  powerful 
in  its  eftedls,  by  preventing  the  vital  powers  from  becoming 
torpid  from  the  want  of  exertion. 

True  philofophy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  finds  an  in- 
tereft in  the  whole  of  the  obje£b  of  reafon,  produces  a 
feeling  of  pov^cr  which  can,  in  a  certain  degree,  alleviate 
the  bodily  infirmities  of  age,  by  a  reafonable^  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  life.  But  new  opening  profpe£ls  in  the 
enlargement  of  our  ideas,  although  they  may  not  properly 
belong  to  philofophy,  are  produdive  of  the  fame,  or  a 
fimilar  eftedl ;  and  the  mathematician,  who  has  an  imme- 
diate intereft  in  the  fcience,  is^  in  fo  far,  likewife  a  philo- 

pher, 
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pher,  and  enjoys  the  beneficial  confequebces  of  fuch  an 
exertion  oC  his  powers,  in  a  freih  and  unexhaufted  old 
age. 

Mere  trifles,  in  a  ftate  void  of  anxiety,  produce  alfo,  to 
thofe  of  more  limited  capacities,  almoft  the  fame  effe£t ; 
and  thofe  who,  with  nothing  to  do,  are  ftill  continually 
employed  about  fomething,  generally  attain  a 'good  age* 
A  certain  man,  pretty  much  advanced  in  life,  was  greatly 
interelled  in  bringing  all  the  clocks  in  his  room  to  ftrike 
the  one  after  the  other,  and  no  two  at  the  fame  time ; 
which  labour  gave  himfelf  and  the  watchmaker  occupation 
enough  during  the  whole  day.  Another  foimd  fufficient 
employment  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  his  finging  birds, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  time  between  his  own  meals  and 
fleep.  An  old  woman  of  fortune,  who  occupied  herfelf 
the  whole  day  with  her  fpinning  wheel,  intermingling  her 
labour  with  infignificant  converfation,  complained,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  as  one  would  upon  the  lofs  of  an 
agreeable'company,  that,  as  (he  could  no  longer  feel  the 
thread  between  her  fingers,  ihe  was  in  danger  of  dying  for 
ennuL 

OP   HYPOCONDRIASIS* 

X  HE  weaknefs  of  allowing  ourfelves  to  bdfcome  the  prey 
of  difagreeable  fenfations,  which  have  no  determinate  ob* 
je£^,  without  attempting  to  overcome  them— the  hypoctmdria 
vaga^  a  difeafe  which  does  not  originate  from  any  bodily 
indifpofition,  but  is,  in  fa£l,  a  mere  creature  of  the  ima- 
gination, by  which  the  patient  fancies  himfelf  affli£led 
with  all  manner  of  difeafes  of  which  he  has  read  or  heard 
^^this  is  the  direA  reverfe  of  that  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  overcome  unpleafant  fenfations. 

It 
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It  is  the  terror  of  evils  which  might  afflift  mankind,  witli'i 
out  their  being  able  to  oppofe  them,  were  they  really  to 
take  place ;  a  fort  of  phrenzy,  which  may  indeed  proceed 
from  fome  difeafed  matter  not  immediately  falling  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes,  but  is  merely  reprefented  by 
the  imagination  as  an  evil  which  awaits  us.  In  this  cafe* 
the  felf-tormentor  {beauiontimommenoi^  without  calling 
his  own  courage  into  exertion,  in  vain  demands  the  aid  of 
the  phyfician ;  whilft  himfelf  alone,  by  a  proper  regimen 
of  his  own  thoughts,  can  do  away  thofe  oppreffive  repre- 
fentations  of  evils,  which  might  perhaps  be  incurable  were 
they  really  to  take  place. 

On  account  of  my  flat  and  narrow  cheft,  which  leaves 
little  room  for  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  I  have 
always  had  a  natural  difpofition  towards  hjpocondriafis ; 
which,  in  my  earlier  years,  rendered  ^  me  even  difgufted 
with  life.  But  the  conCderation,  that  the  caufe  of  this 
obftru£lion  was  perhaps  merely  mechanical,  and  could  not 
be  removed  foon,  led  me  to  pay  little  attention  to  it ;  and 
whilft  I  felt  my  breaft  heavy  and  full,  my  head  was  not^ 
withftanding clear  and  cheerful;  which  cheerfulnefs  did 
not  fail  to  communicate  itfelf  in  fociety,  not  by  fits  and 
ftarts,  as  is  ufual  with  hypocondriac  perfons,  but  naturally 
and  defignediy. 

The  obftru6);ion  ftill  remains ;  for  the  caufe  of  it  lies  in 
my  bodily  frame.  But  I  have  overcome,  its  influence  on 
my  thoughts  and  aflions,  by  turning  my  attention  afide 
from  this  feeling,  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

OF    SLEEP. 

Among  the  unpleafant  fenfations,  -may  be  reckoned 
that  of  being  unable  to  fleep  at  our  accuftomed  time^  or 

5  to 
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to  keep  oorfelves  awake ;  but  particularly  the  former.  To 
chafe  away  all  thought  is,  indeed,  the  ufual  advice  given 
by  the  phyfician  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind  ;  but  ftiU  the  fame 
thoughts  recur,  or  others  in  their  flead.  Here,  however, 
there  is  no  other  dietetic  counfel  than,  upon  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  any  rifing  thought,  to  turn  the  attention  immediately 
from  it,  when,  by  the  interruption  of  that  one  thought,  a 
gradual  conf ufion  of  ideas  arifes,  by  which  the  conTcioufnefs 
of  our  external  fituadon  is  removed,  and  a  quite  different 
order  takes  place  j  an  involuntary  play  of  the  imagination, 
in  which,  by  means  of  a  wonderful  artifice  of  the  animal 
organization,  the  body  becomes  incapable  of  external  mo* 
tion,  while  it  is  ftill  alive  to,  and  extremely  agitated  by,  the 
internal  or  vital  motion. 

Thia  agitation  is  caufed  by  dreams,  which,  although 
when  awake  we  may  not  be  able  to  recal  them  to  our  re<« 
colle&ion,.muft  have  taken  place ;  becaufe  in  the  cafe  of  a 
total  want  of  them — ^if  the  nervous  powers,  which  proceed 
from  the  brain,  the  feat  of  our  rcprefentations,  did  not 
work  in  combination  with  the  mufcular  powers  of  the  ' 
bowels— life  could  not  be  for  a  moment  fuftained.  For 
this  reafoD,it  b  probable  that  all  animals  dream  when  they 
fleqib 

Every  perfon,  however,  who  has  gone  to  bed,  and  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  fleep,  will^  fometimes  find  his  endeavours 
to  procure  it,  by  thus  averting  his  attention  from  his  ruling 
thoughts,  unfuccefsful.  In  this  cafe,  he  will  feel  fome« 
thing  fpaftic  in  the  brain ;  which  circumftance  coincides 
with  the  obfervation,  that  a  man  is  always,  immediately 
upon  awaking,  about  half  an  inch  taller  than  if  he  had  re» 
maioed  in  bed  awake. 

.  As  want  of  fleep  h  a  common  complaint  of  iidfirm  old 
age,  I  have  felt,  for  about,  a  year  paft,  attacks  fomething 

fimilar 
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fimilar  to  the  cramp,  accompanied  with  very  acute  pain, 
although  with  none  of  that  real  and  vifible  motion  of  the 
parts  affeded)  as  generally  attend  cramps.  Thefe  pains  I 
fuppofed  to  be  fits  of  the  gout,  according  to  the  defcription 
others  gave  me  of  ^hat  difeafe :  I  therefore  had  recourfe  to 
the  phyfician. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  becoming  rather  impatient  at 
finding  myfelf  prevented  from  fleeping,  I  funmioned  up 
my  ftoic  principles,  and  turned  my  thoughts  with  eameft- 
nefs  towards  fome  indifferent  obje&,  (as,  for  example,  to- 
wards the  comprehenfive  name  of  Cicero)  in  order  to  avert 
my  attention  from  thefe  fenfations ;  by  which  means  they 
veryfoon  became  blunted,  and  were  finally,  overcome  by 
drowfinefs.  And  this  remedy  I  can  at  all  times  repeat 
with  equal  fuccefs,  whenever  my  fleep  is  interrupted  by 
attacks  of  this  kind.  But  to  convince  me  that  thefe  pains 
were  not  merely  imaginary,  I  perceivedi  in  the  morning, 
that  the  toes  of  my  left  foot  were  very  much  inflamed.  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  many  attacks  of  the  gout,  cramps,  and 
epileptic  fits,  and  even  the  podagra,  which  has  been  fo 
long  held  incurable,  might  be  alleviated,  and  perhaps  by 
degrees  totklly  removed,  by  means  of  this  firm  refolution 
at  every  new  attack  ^  provided  that  our  fenfual  regimen  did 
not  oppofe  the  cure. 


OF  EATING  AND  ^lANKING. 

JToR  thofe  who  are  young,  and  in  a  ftate  of  perfcfl:  health, 
it  is  certainly  the  mod:  judicious  plan  to  confult  merely  the 
appetite  with  regard  to  their  diet,  both  as  to  the  time  and 
the  quantity.  But  in  infirm  age,  a  certain  habitual,  ap- 
proved, and  wholefome,  mod^  of  living  ought  to  be  adopt^p 
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ei  and  followed  out  from  day  to  day ;  provided  the  necef- 
lary  exceptions  are  made  for  the  want  of  appetite.  In  old 
age,  for  example,  the  appetite  rejefts  a  quantity  of  liquid 
(foup  or  water),  and  requires  more  fubfiantial  food,  and 
more  irritating  beveridge,  in  order  to  promote  the  motion 
of  the  bowels  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  aged 
people,  water  requires  a  longer  period  of  time  before  it  is 
'  received  into  the  blood,  if  it  docs  not  contain  liquid  par- 
ticles aflimilated  with  the  blood  (fuch  as  wine).  The  de- 
fire  which  the  appetite  feels  towards  drinking  water— 
thirft  IS,  for  the  moft  part,  a  mere  habit,  and  can  be  over- 
come by  the  firm  refolution  not  to  yield  to  it ;  and  by  this 
means  the  defire  is  brought  within  the  meafure  of  the  na^ 
tural  want.  The  drinking  a  quantity  of  water  is  likewife 
prejudicial  to  fleep,  becaufe  the  warmth  of  the  blood  is 
thereby  leflened. 

PP   THE   UNPLEASANT   SENSATION   PRODUCED   BY 

INOPPORTUNE  MEDITATION. 

X  HOUGHT  is  to  the  philofopher  a  means  of  nouriihment, 
without  which  he  could  not  live  when  alone  and  awake. 
But  to  employ  ourfelves  in  deep  meditatio;n  over  a  certain 
determined  obje£t:,  when  engaged  in  eating  or  walking, 
produces,  in  the  firfl;  cafe,  hypochondriafis,  in  the  fecond, 
giddinefs*  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  thefe  unpleafant 
fenfations,  by  means  of  a  dietetic  principle,  it  is  only  requi-* 
Cte  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  time  to  dieir  different 
employments  alternately,  and  during  the  period  aUotted  to 
recreation,  to  fet  afide  all  ferious  meditation,  and  to  allow 
full  fcope  to  the  more  mechanical  play  of  the  imagination. 
Unpleafant  fenfations  of  this  kind  often  take  place  when, 
at  ufual  times,  being  without  focicty,  we  employ  ourfelves, 

i  at 
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at  the  fame  time,  in  reading  or  meditation  i  becaufe  the 
vital  power  ib,  by  this  labour  of  the  head,  drawn  away 
from  the  ftomachi  which  we  are  loading. 

I  have  found  by  my  own  experience,  and  heard  from 
others  whom  I  have  confulted  on  the  fubje£l,  that  ferious 
thinking,  when  walking,  very  foon  fatigues  us  i  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  give  ourfelves  up  to  the  full  play  of 
the  imagination,  the  motion  is  reftorative. 

This  fatigue  is  dill  fooner  brought  on  when,  with  the 
motion  and  meditation,  is  joined  converfation  with  an- 
other. In  this  cafe,  we  very  foon  find  ourfelves  compelled 
to  fit  down,  in  order  to  purfue  the  fubje£b  of  diicuflion. 
Walking  in  the  open  air,  by  prefenting  to  the  view  a  con- 
tinual change  of  objects,  has  the  cfEcQ,  of  preventing  the 
attention  from  being  entirely  abforbed  by  any  one  indi- 
vidually, 

OF  ALI^EVIATING    AND    PREVENTING  DISEASES.  BY 
DETERMINATION  IN  BREATHING. 

OoME  years  ago,  I  was  at  times  affli£led  with  cold  in  my 
head,  and  a  cough,  which  became  fo  much  the  more  un- 
pleafant,  as  they  generally  made  their  appearance  at  night 
when  I  went  to  bed. 

Having  become  impatient  at  being  thus  prevented  from 
fleeping,  I  refolved,  in  order  if  pof&ble  to  remedy  the  for- 
mer difeafe,  to  draw  breath  through  the  nofe  with  my  lips 
clofed.  This  I  did  at  firft  with  feme  difficulty,  but  by  per- 
feverance  the  pipe  became  always  clearer,  and  at  laft  I  fuc- 
ceeded  in  performing  this  Operation  with  perfeft  cafe,  and 
immediately  fell  afleep. 

In  order  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  cough,  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  irritation  produced  by  the  air  we  breathe  through 

the 
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the  mouth  upon  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  it  was  neceflary 
to  have  recoarfe  to  fome  immediate  operation  of  the  mind^ 
and  not  to  any  mechanical  means;  viz.  to  avert  the  atten* 
tion  entirely  from  this  irritation,  and  to  fix  it  upon  fome 
other  objed,  (as  mentioned  above  in  the  cafe  of  fits  of  the 
cramp).  By  thb  means  the  prefliure  of  the  air  was  oppofed : 
The  exertion,  however,  drove  the  blood  to  my  face,  as  I 
plainly  felt ;  but  the  faliva  produced  by  the  fame  irritation 
prevented  its  ufual  efieds,  and  I  was  neceflarily  obliged  to 
fwallow  the  moifture.  This  operation  of  the  mind  requires^ 
indeed,  a  very  ftrong  degree  of  refolution,  which  is,  how- 
ever, well  rewarded  by  the  beneficial  efii^s  it  produces.-— 
It  is  certainly  a  very  important  dietetic  prefcription  to  en« 
deavour  to  acquire  a  habit  of  drawing  breath  through  the 
nofe,  fo  as  to  perform  this  operation  in  the  fame  mainner. 
even  in  the  mod  profound  fleep.  One  who  has  acquired 
this  cuftom,  will  awake  immediately,  as  foon  as  he  opens 
his  mouth;  at  firft  a  little  frightened,  as  was  the  cafe  with 
myfelf,  before  I  became  properly  habituated.  When  one 
is  obliged  to  walk  (aft,  or  to  move  up  hill,  a  ftiU  greater 
degree  of  refolution  is  requifite ;  but  in  every  cafe  it  would 
be  better  to  moderate  the  exertion  than  to  make  an  excep- 
tion from  the  rule.  This  principle  may,  in  like  manner, 
be  applied  to  every  kind  of  fevere  exercife. 

My  young  friends  and  pupils  have  praifed  this  dietetic 
maxim  as  approved  and  falutaty ;  nor  have  they  treated  it 
as  one  of  thofe  trifling  domeftic  remedies,  which  are  intro- 
duced for  the  purpofe  of  fuperfeding  the  (kill  of  the  phyfi- 
cian.  It  deferv^s  notice,  that,  although,  in  fpeaking  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  zGt  of  breathing  would  appear  to 
be  performed  through  the  mouth,  which  is  fo  often  open- 
ed ;  and,  of  courfe,  thb  rule  tranfgrefled  with  impunity ; 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.    The  operation  is  per« 
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formed  likewiie  through  the  nofe ;  for,  were  the  nofe  ftuff. 
ed  at  the  time,  we  (hould  fay  of  the  orator — **  he  fpeaks 
"  through  the  nofe  i  **  whereas,  in  reality,  he  does  not : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  nofe  is  clear»  we  fay  **  he 
*<  does  not  fpeak  through  the  nofe,'*  while,  in  fad,  he 
does :  A  fingular  contradidion  in  terms,  indeed,  as  profef- 
fpr  Lichtenberg  humoroufly,  but  very  juftly,  obferves. 

Many  other  beneficial  confequences  might  be  enumerat- 
ed, as  proceeding  from  this  habit  of  breathing  through  th& 
nofe.  Its  cfieds  in  the  cafe  of  cough  have  already  been 
mentioned.  I  have  likewife  found  that,  when  very  thirfty^ 
and  having  no  other  means  of  quenching  my  third  at  hand,. 
I  have  been  able  to  allay  this  unpleafant  fenfation  by  means 
of  feveral  (trong  draughts  of  breath  through  the  nofe. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thofe  difeafes,  which  can  be  overcome  by  the  mere  re- 
folution  of  man,  are  all  of  the  fpaftic  kind  {  but  it  cannot 
be  faid  that,  vice  verfa^  all  difeafes  of  this  kind  can  be  over- 
come by  refolution.  For  fome  of  thefe  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  our  endeavot<rs  to  fubjef^  them  to  our  determination 
tend  only  to  increafe  the  complaint.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
cafe  with  myfelf.  I  have  been  for  fome  time  afilidied  with 
that  malady,  which,  about  a  year  ago,t  was  defcribed  in 
the  Copenhagen  Gazette  as  *'  an  epidemical  catarrh,  ac- 
<•  companicd  with  opprelSon  of  the  head,*' — ^a  difeafc 
which  has  in  a  manner  diforganized  my  intelle£lual  frame, 
and  rendered  vcat  incapable  of  undertaking  any  fort  of  fe- 
vere  mental  labour ;  and,  as  this  oppreflion  has  thrown 
itfelf  upon  the  natural  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  will  probably 
end  only  with  life« 

Ta 
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To  thiSf  then,  does  the  art  of  prolonging  life  bring  us  at 
laft ;  that  we  are  merely  tolerated  among  the  living,  a  fitu- 
ation  certainly  not  the  mod  defirable.  But  for  this  I  have 
myfelf  to  blame.  For  why  (hould  I  not  give  place  to  this 
rifing  generation  ?  Why  (hould  I  rejefl:  the  common  en- 
joyments of  life,  in  order  to  pfotra£fc  my  exiftence  to  an 
unufual  length,  and  bring  the  death-lifts  into  confufion  by 
my  example?  Why  (hould  I  attempt  to  fubjedl  to  my 
own  determination^  that  which  was  formerly  denominated 
fate, — ^to  which  mankind  were  wont  tp  bow  in  humility 
and  devotion^ — ^by  propofing  dietetic  maxims,  which  are 
not  likely  to  become  general,  pr  to  fuperfede  the  thera- 
peutic prefcriptions  of  the  apothecary  ? 
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A  TBSATI8E  ON  HEALTH^  BT  HALLE. 

Tiaaslated  from  tbc  MncyekfetEe  MetbaSqae ;  SujeC^  Mukm 
Tome  7-  Vut  I.  lavraifoa  65*    Voce  Mjffiae* 


Considerable  progrefs  had  been  inade  in  printing  this 
volume,  containing  the  do&rines  of  foreign  authors  on  the 
fubjeA  of  health,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  perufing 
what  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedia  had  publilhed 
regarding  it  \  and  upon  examining  that  great  work,  I  was 
much  pleafed  to  find  that  the  celebrated  Hail£  had  been 
employed  in  that  department,  and  had  written  a  treatife 
under  the  word  or  title  Hygiene^  which  is  extremely  method* 
ical,  and  ably  drawn  up,  and  to  which  there  is  annexed  the 
plan  of  a  complete  work  upon  the  fubjed. 

Yet  various  reafons  have  induced  me  to  tranflate  this  work, 
and  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  annexed  plan  to  it.  In  the 
firft  place,  though  the  treatife  was  intended  merely  as  a 
(ketch,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  beft  works  on  health  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  and  therefore  merits  every  poffiUe  atten* 
tioi).  In  the  fecond  place>  it  contains  the  fulleft  inform- 
ation, 
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ation,  tliat  can  be  laid  before  the  reader,  of  the  more  recent 
doArines  of  the  moft  intelligent  men  on  the  continent,  re- 
garding health.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  Encycbpedie 
Metbodiqui  is  fo  Taft  a  work,  that  few  perfons  in  this  coontry 
have  accefs  to  it.  And  confequentlf  a  tranflation  of  any 
paper  which  it  contains,  fo  ably  drawn  up,  is  peculiarly 
defirable. 

There  was  alfo  an  additional  inducement  to  tranflate  it^ 
from  the  liberality  with  which  the  author  does  juftice  to  the 
works  on  health  which  have  been  written  in  this  country. 

Upon  comparing  the  plan  of  a  complete  treatife  on  health 
drawn  up  by  HalM,  with  the  fyftem  which  I  have  purfued, 
it  will  be  feen  that  the  fame  objedls  may  be  obtained,  by  a 
difierent  arrangement^  and  yet  that  no  material  point  may 
be  omitted  in  either :  the  former  plan  feems,  on  the  whole^ 
to  be  beft  calculated  for  a  fcientific,  the  latter  for  a  popular 
work*  Indeed,  in  the  plan  adopted  by  Hall6,  there  are  too 
many  divifions  and  fubdiviGons  for  a  treatife  at  all  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  the  bulk  of  mankind— of  that,  howeyer,  the 
feadef  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  by  examining  both. 


PISFIVITIOK,  OBJECT,  AND  BITISIOX  OF  THE  HYGIENE. 

JlYGEiAj  or  HtgjenEj  is  that  department  of  medicine, 
the  ohjc€t  of  which  is  the  prefenration  of  health. 

Medicine  may  with  propriety  be  divided  into  two  great 
departments :  one  of  which  embraces  every  circumftance 
interefting  to  man  in  a  date  of  health ;  this  is  the  do£hine 
of  Hyglria  or  Hygiene,  in  the  moft  extenfive  import  of  that 
term :  the  other  has  for  its  obje£i,  all  that  concerns  him 
in  a  ftate  of  difeafe }  this  is  the  art  of  healing,  Piatrique^ 
(from  the  m^futh  fanof  I  heal),  or,  if  the  reader  prefer  the 
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exprdTton  thetapeutics,  taking  that  word,  as  we  have  done 
the  term  Hygiene^  in  its  moft  eitenfire  acceptation. 

Each  of  thefe  two  divilions  fuppofes,  imo^  the  anatonucal 
and  chemical  knowledge  of  man ;  the  irft  confidering  him 
in  a  ft  ate  of  health,  and  the  fccond  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe: 
2dOf  The  phyliological  knowledge  of  his  funAions,  and  of 
their  phenomena;  the  former  department  ftill  regarding 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  health,  the  latter  orertaken  by 
difeafe:  yio^  An  acquaintance  with  thofe  infloences  to 
which  he  is  expofed  in  each  of  thefe  conditions,  whether 
neceflarily,  or  tti  confequence  of  his  neceffities,  and  of  the 
laws  of  his  nature  :  laftlj^  The  advantages  which  may 
be  derived  from  thefe  influences,  either  for  the  prefervation 
of  his  health,  or  for  removing  his  difeafes. 

But,  generally,  in  treating  of  Hygiine,  or  the  doBrine  of 
healthy  we  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  reader 
has  already  acquired  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of 
chemiftry ;  it  is  aifo  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  phenomena  of  health  and  of  life  comprehend- 
ed under  the  term  phyfiology. 

The  knowledge  of  thofe  influences,  to  whofe  a£tion  man 
while  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  health  is  expofed,  and  of  the 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  them  for  his  pro- 
tcAion  from  difeafes,  ftill  remains  to  be  confidered ;  and  the 
moft  comprehenfive  treatifes  on  hygiine  are  generally  limit- 
ed to  the  inveftigation  of  this  part  of  the  fubjed. 

But  even  when'circumfcribed  within  thefe  bounds,  the 
doftrine  of  health  embraces  objefts  of  a  vaft  extent :  for  it 
is  neccflary  to  underftand,  imo,  The  various  conditions 
which  a  healthy  man  may  experience  in  ,refpeft  to  the  in- 
fluences to  which  he  is  expofed ;  this  is  the  ftudy  of  tim- 
peratnents  and  of  conftitutions :  2doy  The  caufes,  the  nature, 
and  the  effedis  of  thefe  influences  \  this  is  what  has  been 

very 
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very  prcpoftcroufly  termed  the  non-naturals:  ^tio.  The  me* 
thod  of  regulating  or  of  modifying  thefe  influences,  fo  as 
to  render  them  conducive  to  the  prefervatlon  of  heahh ; 
this  department  of  the  fubje£t  has  been  properly  denomin- 
ated regimen  or  dietetic. 

The  three  tra£ts  afcribed  to  Hippocrates  and  intitled,  De 
Diitta^  (Tii(t  AmuW)i  fumifh  us  with  an  example,  with  an 
imperfefi  one  indeed,  of  this  triple  divifion ;  but  the  exe- 
cution of  it  is  very  defective ;  and  of  thefe  three  books,  the 
fecond  is  that  which  has  accompliihed  its  obje£%  with  the 
greateft  exadnefs. 

In  this  article,  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  e^chibiting  a 
general  table  of  the  hiftory  of  hygiene^  whether  public  or 
private.  I  referve  for  a  preliminary  difcourfe  on  this  fub- 
jed,  the  complete  detail  of  the  plan,  according  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  this  department  of  medicine  ought  to  be 
treated. 

■ 

HISTORY  OF  HYGIENE. 

The  firft  obfenrations  of  man  neceflarily  had  for  their 
t)bje6i  the  efie^s  of  regimen.  It  is  alfo  extremely  probable, 
that  before  men  fought  a  remedy  for  their  difeafes  in  medi- 
cinal fubilance8,'they  began  with  moderating  the  ufe  of 
aUmentS)  and  that  diet,  whether  fuggefted  by  nature  or 
direfled  in  confequence  of  obfervation,  became  their  firft 
refource  in  the  treatment  of  their  ntaladies.  It  is,  however 
remarkable,  that  Hippocrates,  claiming  the  invention  as  his 
own,  congratulates  himfelf  for  having  determined  the  juft 
proportion  of  diet,  relative  to  temperaments,  to  circuxn- 
ftanccs,  and  to  different  periods  of  difeafe.  We  may  ac- 
count for  this  fad  by  confidering,  that  among  men,  art 
^beginning  its  career  by  a  fmall  number  of  obfervations,  at   , 

R4  firft 
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firft  extended  its  progrefs  by  analogy,  and  ended  m  a  rou- 
tine. Men  of  ardent  and  impatient  minds  have  by  reafonmg 
generalized  feme  portions  of  experience,  and  framed  fyftems 
of  nilesi  to  which  fome  of  their  difciples  ftri£Uy  adhere,  and 
which  are  negle&ed  by  the  vulgar :  but  the  ta(k  of  reducing 
this  routine  of  pra£bice8  to  principles,  and  of  fubftituting  a 
fyftem  of  obfenrations,  and  of  laws  cprrefponding  to  the 
intentions  of  nature,  in  the  place  of  a  conf  ufed  experience, 
fupported  by  the  credit  of  the  example,  and  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  their 'fathers,  has  been  referred  for  men  of  grtat 
genius  and  of  real  obfervation. 

This  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  b  evidently  delineated 
to  us  in  the  page  of  hiftory. 

Hippocrates  in  his  excellent  treatife  concerning  ancient 
medicine^  (ni^i  et^xJ*^iK  iht^im^),  exhibits  to  us  the  reprefent- 
ation  of  the  firft  attempts  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  ftjgiene 
or  of  regimen.  It  is  from  thefe  attempts,  as  he  informs  us, 
that  medicine  dates  its  origin ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  he 
refers  us,  with  the  view  of  demonftrating  the  folid  found- 
ation of  an  art,  which  he  undertook  to  defend  againft  the 
afiaults  of  its  defamers. 

In  this  manner,  as  he  remarks,  the  choice,  the  prepar- 
adon,  and  the  admixture  of  aliments,  have  given  birth  to  the 
art  of  medicine,  and  are  themfelves  the  offspring  of  obferv- 
ation. This  fame  obfei;vation  has  alfo  (hewn,  that  thefe 
preparations,  this  fele£lion,  and  mixture,  muft  have  become 
more  neceffary  according  to  the  difference  of  temperaments ; 
that  man,  wbofe  conftitution  began  to  be  undermined  by 
difeafe,  could  not  make  ufe  of  the  fame  food  adopted  by 
lum  who  enjoyed  a  perfeA  ftate  of  health.  Hence  proceed- 
ed rules  and  regimen ;  And  what  name  could  be  given  Ufuch 
an  invention  more  charaSeriftic  of  its  nature  than  that  ofmedi" 
clne?^  (fays  Hippocrates),  ^f/zr^  its  objeSl  had  been,  by  cbanging 

the 
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the  ngmun  ivlnch  produced  b$th  hisfufflerings  and  his  difetfes^ 
tofccure^  thefupp^^  the  healthy  and  the  prefervation  ofnum^ 
Tf  M  w^^nfuvn  ri  "if  w  iffut  iuuuin^w  Ikf  rtg  Tr^tihuf  fiuXXw 
^HT§9  i  hrr^utif ;  in  tv^m  hr)  '^  rS  M^attn  tiym  t*  mmi  t(«^« 


Obfenradon  foon  fubjoined  to  the  regulated  quantity  of 
aliment,  the  meafure  and  proportion  of  exercife  and  of  reft, 
as  well  as  -of  fleep  and  of  watchfulnefs ;  and  the  fecond 
ftep  of  the  art  has  been  the  introdu^iion  of  gymnaftics^  to 
which  the  ufe  of  baths  muft  be  added,  which,  efpecially  in 
hot  climates,  have  become  one  of  the  daily  neceflaries  of 
man,  as  well  as  an  objeft  of  pleafure  and  of  luxury. 


HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  HYGIENE. 


OF  LEGISLATION,  MANNERS,  AND  POLICE,  AMONG  ANCIENT 
NATIONS,  RELATIVE  TO  ffYGIENE. 


influence  of  thefe  firft  obfervadons,  upon  the  hap- 
pinefs,  the  prefenradon,  the  moral  and  phyfical  perfeSion 
of  man,  and  the  advantage  refulting  from  polidcal  aflbcia- 
tions,  foon  ftruck  men  of  fuperior  minds,  deftined  to  give 
an  impulfe  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

Thus  do  we  perceive  that  the  firft  founders  of  fodety, 
phUofophers,  and  legiflators,  have  eftabliflied  *upon  thefe 
important  objefts,  the  foundadon  of  their  phyfical  inftitu- 
don,  and  an  efiential  part  of  their  legiflation  i  and  wlulft 
diey  made  the  divinity,  the  principle  of  truth,  the  feeling 
of  neceffity,  as  well  as  the  force  of  example  to  interpofe, 
for  the  purpofe  of  infuring  a  greater  degree  of  reverence 
to  their  laws,  they  alfo  introduced  thefe  ufeful  cuftoms ;  in* 
ibmuchi  that  men  were  prompted  to  felf-prefervation,  and 

to 
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to  accelerate  their  progrefs  to  perfe^Hon,  bf  the  waked  in- 
fluence of  reafoni  of  authorityi  of  habit,  and  of  fuperfti- 
tion» 

,  Hence  arofe  a  diftinAion  between  puUic  and  frivaie  hj* 
gihug  a  diftinAion  of  great  importance,  and  which  oerer 
conftituted  a  part  of  the  law  or  government  of  any  oanoo, 
but  in  ages  the  moft  remote.  The  legiflators  of  modem 
times  have  negle£ied  this  department  of  the  ancient  code, 
which,  by  wife  regulations,  prepared  generations  healthy 
and  vigorous.  Without  doubt,  the  ancients  were  more 
convinced  than  die  moderns  of  the  mutual  dependence  be- 
tween the  phyfical  and  moral  viitues,  and  of  the  neceffity 
of  uniting  the  laws  which  enjoin  temperance  and  wifdom 
to  thofe  which  are  enaded  to  check  ezceiles  and  to  punifli 
crimes.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  great  empires  were  \tb 
calculated  for  thofe  wholefome  rules  than  fmall  republics: 
perhaps  the  modem  fyftems  of  military  ta&ics,  rendering 
the  ftrength  of  the  individual  of  lefs  importance  for  fucccfs 
in  war,  have  oc^fioned  this  unfortunate  indifierence. 

The  Chaldeans,  and  above  all  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  uniting  all  the  ufeful  fciences  and  all  public 
inftitutions  to  their  religious  myfteries,  were  the  firft,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  who  joined  thefe  two  depart- 
ments of  medicine  and  of  legiflation.  We  ought  not,  at 
lead,  to  afcribe  this  honour  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iinlta,  to 
whom  fome  philofopKers  have  allowed  a  priority  of  claim 
over  the  natives  of  Egypt  atid  of  Chald^.    ' 

It  will  be  univerfally  admitted,  that  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Greeks  borrowed  the  greateft  part  of  their  cuftoms 
from  the  Egyptians.  Mofes  has  copied  them  more  eaca^y, 
by  impreffing  upon  his  laws,  refpe£ling  regimen,  a  myf- 
lerious  and  a  religious  chara£ter«  This  folemn  character 
was  the  only  reftraint  which  could  bind  an  ignorant  and 

fuperftitioiu 
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filjperftitious  multitude;  the  plain  dedu^iions  of  reafon 
vottld  have  never  fecured  their  obedience  to  a  code  of  re- 
gular ceremonies,  the  aim  of  which  was  the  prefervation 
i){  their  health  and  exiftence  s  but  the  negle£b  of  which 
would  hot  have  been  produdive  of  an  tSt€t  fufficiently 
inftantaneous  to  imprint  upon  their  minds  the  feeling  of 
fear  and  of  terror. 

Pytha^as  addT:efled  himfelf  to  pupils  who  liftened  to 
Urn  with  enthuGafm;  but  his  inftrudions  extended  opt 
beyond  the  precin£t:s  of  his  own  fchool. 

Lycurgus  and  Minos  incorporated  their  precepts  with 
the  love  of  their  country,  and  the  impreffion  of  their  virtue 
which  they  left  behind  them,  co-operating  with  national 
pride,  cemented  their  tenets,  in  which  their  fellow  citizens 
acquiefced  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  laws. 

The  public  games,  and  the  prizes  offered  to  the  fuccefs- 
fill  competitor  in  the  different  exercifes  in  Greece,  refulted 
from  thofe  political  inftitutions  deCgned  to  form  the  body, 
and  to  impart  to  it  a  fuperior  degree  of  vigour  and  ftrength. 
The  moft  illuftrious  citizens' were  emulous  of  the  glory  to 
be  reaped  in  thefe  fields  of  conteft ;  and  the  gymnafia 
were  the  firft  fchook  in  which  the  youth  were  trained  up 
for  all  kinds  of  triumphs. 

Among  the  Romans  thefe  inftitutions  loft  much  of  their 
utility;  the  glory  refnlting  from  the  public  games  was 
abandoned  to  flaves  and  gladiators ;  and  inftead  of  thofe 
pacific  and  honourable  contefts,  which  charmed  the  en- 
lightened inhabi|ants  of  Geeece,  bloodthirfty  Rome  facri- 
ficed  human  viAims  on  the  altars  of  her  pleafures.  Certain 
Iranfient  modes  of"  faOiion,  which  in  the  age  of  the  em^ 
perori,  introduced  again  fome  diftinguiihcd  perfonages  up- 
on the  puUic  ftage,  do  not  merit  any  fliare  of  our  attention 
in  this  place.  Thefe  whims  originated  rather  in  a  deprav- 
ation 
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ation  of  morals,  and  in  tbe  neglcA  of  orery  fpedes  of  ie^ 
corom,  than  in  any  national  eftablifliment  for  the  purpofc; 
and  the  glory  of  having  completdy  fubdned  modefty,  was 
the  only  triumph  M^ch  accrued  to  both  feses  from  thefe 
fliamefnl  excefles.  It  waa  not  thna  that  die  Spartan  women 
prefented  themfehreB  to  the  fight  of  their  fellow  cidzens; 
the  idea  entertained  of  their  virtue  fupplied  the  place  of 
garments,  whilft  it  commanded  the  refpeft  of  the  fpeftaton, 
and  their  utmoft  ambition  was  to  (hew  thcmfdvea  worthy 
of  fupplying  the  country  with  heroes. 

The  gymnafia,  howeveri  were  kept  up  among  theRomans; 
and  the  defcription  of  the  buildings  allotted  to  thefe  pur* 
pofeSi  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  proves  that  dsey 
attached  great  importance  to  the  gymnaftic  art  \ .  and  that 
they  included  it  among  the  principal  departments  of  the 
education  of  youths 

Public  baths  were  conftruded  at  Rome  on  a  fcale  of  die 
greateft  magnificence ;  but  the  practice  of  them  could  only 
be  regarded  either  as  an  objed  of  fenfuality  or  of  hcfidth  to 
individuals,  fince  it  was  inot  united  with  the  gymnaftic  art; 
it  is  when  thus  aflbciated  alone,  that  baths  can  be  ranked 
among  public  and  national  inftitutions. 

To  the  account  of  public  Hygiene,  muft  be  placed  the 
care,  with  which,  among  the  Romans,  the  ediles  attended 
to  the  deanlinefs  of  cities.  The  expences  devoted  to  the 
repair  of  fewcrs,  and  to  the  purpofe  of  procuring  an  abun- 
dant fupply  of  water  to  a  great  city,  are  attefted  to  us  by 
monuments,  which  time  has  refpedied,  ajid  of  which  die 
indolence  of  the  modem  Romans  ftill  avails  itfelf*  In  gen- 
eral, we  may  fearch  for  the  materials  from  which  the  hiC- 
tory  of  public  Hygiene  among  the  ancients  may  he  com« 
pofed,  itm,  In  their  legiflation ;  2do,  In  their  cuftoms  and 

4  snanneci  i 
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manners  i  2^9  ^  ^^  regulations  refpe^ng  the  public 
police. 

I9  PHT8ICAL  LBOISLATION)   OB  LB6I8LATITE  HT- 
OIBNB  AMONG  THB  NATIONS  OF  ANTIQUITY* 

PHYSICAL  LBQISLATIONi   OR  PUBUC  HYGIENE  AMOXG 

THE  HEBBEWS. 

A  bird's  eye  Tiew  of  what  die  legillators  of  antiquity 
have  accompliflied  for  the  prefervation  of  bealtif  will  not 
be  devoid  of  utility  in  this  place ;  and  the  circumftances  of 
our  prefent  fituation  beftow  a  new  intereft  on  this  fub- 

]ed. 

I  do  not  confider  what  Mofes  has  left  us  on  this  topic 
as  deferring  of  any  very  ample  detail  All  the  meafures 
which  he  adopted  for  the  preferration  of  healthi  are  refer* 
able  to  three  principal  obje&s.  The  prohibition  of  certain 
kinds  of  food,  ablutions  prefcribed  for  legal  uncldannefles, 
and  the  feclufion  of  certain  diftempers  regarded  contagious^ 
cfpecially  leprofy. 

Some  writers  aflign  a  regard  to  health  as  the  origin  of 
the  rite  of  circumcifion;  but  I  do  not  find  it  dated  in  any 
work,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  and  of  Syria  had  been 
fub]e£bed  to  any  topical  aflfedion  in  the  parts  removed  by 
circumcifion.  The  praAice  of  this  operation  in  the  ifland 
of  Mads^fcar,  among  nations  who  in  other  refpe£ls  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  notion  of  Judaifm,  or  of  Mahomedifm, 
do  not  tend  to  give  additional  amfimution  to  this  opi- 
nion. 

In  refped  to  the  legal  prohibition  of  certain  articles  of 
food,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon 
why  to  many  fpccies  of  animals  were  profcribcd  among  the 

Hebrews. 
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Hebrews.  It  however  has  been  imagined,  that  the  leprofy 
being  a  very  common  difeafe  among  them,  and  fwine  being 
fubjefi  to  a  certain  kind  of  derangement  of  the  adipofe 
membrane,  very  analogous  to  leprous  deformityy  there  was 
ground  for  the  belief,  that  the  ufe  of  the  flefli  of  this  ani- 
mal  was  apt  to  communicate  a  predifpofition  to  Ieprofy> 
However  improbable  fuch  an  opinion  may  be,  it  aflumed 
fome  afcendency  over  the  minds  of  men  at  a  period  virhen 
our  knowledge  of  animal  phyfics  was  limited  to  a  few 
weak  analogies ;  and  it  is  to  thefe  analogies  that  the  pip* 
fcription  of  all  thefe  animals,  which  were  regarded  as  eon* 
ftituting  one  individual,  clafs,  is  to  be  afcribed,  becaufe  one 
of  thefe  animals,  upon  fome  fimilar  reafon,  appeared  fufpi- 
cious*  The  hog  appearing  at  firft  fight  entitled  to  be  rank- 
ed among  thofe  animals  who  have  the  hoof  cleft,  and  yet 
being  remarkable  on  account  of  its  inability  to  chew  the 
cud,  which  is  a  funOiion  common  to  almoft  all  the  animais 
of  diis  dafs,  it  follows  from  th}s  circumftance,  that  the 
union  of  the  power  of  rumination  with  the  chara&er  of  a 
forked  hoof,  appeared  an  eflential  attribute  of  thofe  animals» 
wbofe  &e(h  is  to  be  regarded  as  falubrious  food.  Confin- 
ing the  matter  in  this  light,  it  was  concluded,  that  two 
clafles  of  animals  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  article  of 
diet;  ly?,  that  compofed  of  the  ruminating  animals  that 
are  not  cloven  footed ;  2d,  that  of  cloven  footed  animals 
which  are  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  rumination. 

Moveover, 


*  The  fleih  of  hogs  is  well  known  to  he  unwholefome  In  Egypt,  Mud 
other  countries  of  the  eaft,  where  they  are  fed  differently  from  what  they 
are  in  Europe ;  and,  it  is  probable,  experience  of  this  fort  induced  die 
caftern  legiflators,  Moiee  and  Mahomet,  to  forbid  its  ofe  by  an  aiti^  is 
fitiOK  rcfpe^ve  codes  of  laws.  translator. 
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MoreoveTt  thofe  animals  whofe  feet  have  toes  have  been 
ananged  in  the  fame  clafs  with  fuch  as  have  the  feet  im« 
forkeds  fo  that  thofe  among  them  that  chew  the  cud  have 
been  excluded  from  the  number  of  thofe  articles  of  food^ 
the  ufe  of  which  has  been  permitted  bjr  the  law. 

This  precept  refalted  in  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  regi^ 
men  of  this  people ;  for  the  kinds  of  animal  food  author* 
ized  by  their  law  were  reduced  to  a  fmall  number,  iince 
among  the  birds  and  fiflies,  there  were  limilar  prohibitions 
which  excluded  from  the  range  of  ialutary  food,  numerous 
tribes  of  winged  fowls,  of  &(bes,  and  of  amphibious  ani« 
mals. 

This  uniformity  in  their  regimen,  rendered  necefiary  by 
the  prohibitions  fan^iioned  by  their  religion,  joined  to  the 
abfolute  interdi£Uon  of  foreign  alliances,  and  even  of  one 
tribe  with  another,  mud  have  preierved  among  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  Jewifli  nation,  a  peculiar  analogy  with  refpe^ 
to  thofe  features  and  phyfical  chara£iers  which  conftitute 
national  refemblances.  It  has  thus  been  alleged  that  the 
race  of  the  Jews  is  feniibly  diftinguiflied  in  the  various  clU 
mates,  and  in  the  midil  of  thofe  very  different  nations, 
among  whom  this  people  b  fcattered*  I  know  not,  how- 
ever, whether  it  would  be  an  eafy  taik,  to  analyfe  the  linea- 
ments of  this  refemblance ;  and  with  itgard  to  myfelf,  I 
never  could  explain  them  with  fuch  precifion  as  to  fatisfy 
my  own  nund* 

It  is  a  noore  eafy  taik  to  comprehend  the  obje£l  for  which 
legal  purifications  were  inftituted,  in  warm  climates,  where 
the  rapid  putrefa£lioii  of  animal  fubftances,  the  profufe 
perfpiration,  and  the  odour  of  that  excretion,  efpecially 
among  individuals  of  a  red  complexion,  a  colour  which  is 
abundantly  common  in  thefe  countries,  are  fo  many  caufes 
of  unhealthinefsi  which  ablutions  counteraA*    The  Arabs, 

who 
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who  are  defcended  from  die  patriarcIiSf  the  anceftors  of 
die  Hebrews^  and  fSrom  whom  have  fpning  die  firft  Muf- 
folmans,  fcnipaloofly  adhere  to  the  fame  praAices.  Maho- 
met fbond  them  prevalent  in  that  country,  and  prefcribed 
diem  to  his  followers*  It  is  well  known  that,  in  thofe 
countries  fo  often  ravaged  by  the  plague  in  our  times,  the 
beft  projAylafUc  againft  this  contagion,  is  the  inmieifion 
in  water  of  all  thofe  bodies  that  are  capable  of  commoni- 
eating  it.  Thefe  remarks  enable  us  to  aiEgn  a  reafonable 
modye  for  the  porifications  prefcribed  in  the  law  of  Mofes. 
This  legiflator  invefted  deanlineis  with  the  authority  of  a 
leligioos  precept ;  and  chofe  rather  to  carry  the  pra&ice  of 
this  virtue  to  the  mod  fcrupulons  minntenefs,  than  to  mn 
the  rilk  of  fufiering  it  to  be  negle&ed  in  circumftances  of 
importance.  It  is  a  very  finguhr  fad,  that  tins  people, 
who  have  been  able  to  preferve  fo  many  phyfical  traces  of 
die  firft  diftingttilhing  charafters  of  dieir  anceftors,  fliould 
be  almoft  eterywhere  remarkable  for  an  ezcefl&re  degree 
of  floveolinefs,  wherever  the  individuals  of  it  are  found 
united  together  within  the  fame  limited  fpace ;  as  is  ob- 
fervable  in  Rome,  in  certain  cities  of  Germany,  and  in  all 
thofe  places  where  there  is  a  particular  foard  or  quarter 
appropriated  to  this  nation.  Ifvre  may  take  it  for  granted,  that 
this  propenfity  to  uncleanlinefs  is  hereditary,  this  fuppofition 
fumifiies  a  ftill  more  fatisfa^iory  reafon  why  their  legifla- 
tor has  taken  (b  much  care  to  render  cleanlinefs  obligatory 
on  a  nation,  whom  he  knew  to  be  litde  inclined  to  the 
pra^^ice  of  this  domeftic  virtue. 

With  refpeA  to  the  feclufion  of  certain-  difeafes  deemed 
contagious,  and  efpecially  the  leprofy,  the  Mofaic  code  ex- 
hibits the  fame  chara£teriftic  features,  that  is,  an  exceffive 
degree  of  precaution.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  leprofy,  of  the  walls,  and  of  the  buildings ;  but  we 
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.mfl^m  prsiQiGe;i:gt}4f|be.^f4Sr^4ll^.which.tbe.d^ 

rl^P.glT^  <?f  fk:lv  ibfi  Hc^hfQir  hm^er»  iieems  at  firft 

:ggbt  :^o  :irr^ei|t,.4ii^p^r>  aSflbe.cidEen ^Ohaioilmi  Jbas 

remarked,  when  we  confult  tbe.«ontC9[ty  andc^Ucme,  .that 

the  ezpreiBons  from  which  the  tianflators  Have  inferred^ 

that  the  leprofy  produced  pit8»  or  depreffions  of  the  ikin^ 

inft^id  >fti  if mnixiti  pnq^Aiog.  tebeneles,  4iii]y>figiiify,  -dutt 

this  derangement  of  thieiikin4ieaQtrated  below  its  furface, 

and  extended  through  its  thickneis,  fo.that  the  exprefliony 

^jfitQT.dq^i^ffifm^^luij^h^^  tbat  ef  jdcpth  or 

jfu^ Jeadfto  GaS^fflf^ai^p  ffwv  tfie  number. ef^Mfi- 

^catiqos  ipf ..urt^fih^  4AJ|M|t:iW9ftdj8  foicQ|Mibk.    3V8.p0fi- 

.tiiptn  bQNg(94ff^t|^idWd  tbeifkpiolrsaidjebpliaBtitfis  bring 
^4lfi>f^l^m^1^k^  itfnigl^tmtfi.  out  aftmiihwair,  that 

{|perfo9lft.)^ib99M»9g;il9dOT^  Mr  di- 

xoate  is^in.i^to  inftwcc  inffA»o|ts»'.and  jrbofe.amtagkitts 

.  Wtnie  as  eren.i^fi7^pi^qbklB9tml.m 

.be  fo  |ig9iptt4y,^xclu4fd;feom./^,£Mi««mQr  among. the 
Hebrcwsj^if  a|i  «9W|l|Te^#g|Qee  of  pvrcaution  in  every  other 
point  sefpe£Mi;|r  bcultbfrivid  not?  been  6ne.af  the  diftin* 

,.gyilhiiig^<hai3ftgriftipii  jpt  the  imnnaDial  code  of  this  peo- 

.  |ilc.*  It  imj%  fWWt99r$i  be  obfieif  ed^  that  the  hideous  and 
Vol.  m.  S  dtfgufiittg 


*  The  cymtsgiqpu  iiatity«  ckf  J^Mf  sp^cici  to.|i«lfr#^ 
dscal  hiilories  of  the  French  army  in.  £g|pt.    Th^ie  accooatt  do  pot  an- 
tiiorize  ut  to  uientify  lepfofy  with  elephantiaflt,  and  this  latter  difieafe  j« 
aoc  MeSSttM,    See  Matha  Chhur^K^t  fSTt.  fu  P.  Lsrrer,  Docteur, 
*^  Sia  T9n$9i%04*  trahii.ato». 
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'difgufting  afped  of  perfons  attacked  l»7  this  fif^^btfiil  mz^ 
lady,  maft  have  infpiitd  thb  averfion»  and  countenanoed 
tbe  prejudices  of  thofe  who  icgaided  it  as  conugious.  It 
is  perhaps  to  this  fir^htfal  appearance  alone,  that  the  cur- 
rency which  the  fame  opinion  has  obtained  in  our  American 
colonies,  where  lepers  are  widi  Ac  fame  care  ezdaded 
firom  ibdety,  is  to  be  traced. 


LEGISLATIVB  HTGXBHB  OF  LTCVnGOS  AHO  OF  THE  GREEKS 

INGBIIEEAL. 


All  the  bbfervanoes  applicable  to  the  preferradon  of 
health  contained  in  die  ceremonial  inftitates  of  the  He- 
brews are  limited  to  thefe  points  alone.  *  For  we  do  not 
obfimre  any  traces  of  a  public  inftitudon  authorized  by  their 
law,  which  had  for  its  objeft  to  promote  the  phyfical  per- 
fection of  man.  The  firft  laws  in  ancient  hiftory  which  far- 
nifli  ns  wUtk  examples  of  fuch  an  eftablilhment  are  thofe  of 
Lycnrgtts.  It  is»  indeed,  true,  that  the  laws  of  Crete  had 
already  prefcribed  puUic  education  and  eating  in  common* 
But  what  the  Cretans  had  done  in  this  refped,  the  Spar- 
tans executed  widi  ftill  greater  efficiency,  fince  Lycurgas 
occupied  himfelf  widi  the  taflc  of  eftablifliing  the  empire 
of  the  laws  upon  the  foundation  ot  public  manners,  which 
he  framed  and  prepared  by  inftitutions  ftiU  more  power- 
ful than  the  lawsthemfelYCs. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  as  fuggefting  coo- 
fidenttions  which  are  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  phyfical 
knowledge  of  man,  that  the  art  of  forming  his  manners,  is 
perhaps  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  art  of  pre- 
fcribing  him  laws^  guid  Uges  f%ne  moritus  varm  projiciunt^ 
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Manners  are  a  fpecies  of  habit,  by  which  man  b  carried 
along,  as  it  were  infenfiUy  and  contrary  to  his  inclinationi^ 
which  gives  an  uniform  dire£tion  to  all  his  anions  and  to 
all  his  ideas.  The  tendency  of  this  diredion  ought  always 
to  be  to  urge  him  on  to  what  is  right,  but  left  by  precepts 
than  by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe.  It  is  by  addreffing  his  fenfes 
through  the  medium  of  external  objeds,  by  inftitutions, 
monuments,  feafts,  and  public  folemnities ;  that  man,  al« 
ways  prone  to  imitation,  always  difpofed  to  accommodate 
himfelf  to  the  objeds  with  which  he  is  furrounded,  is 
prompted  to  a£Hon.  It  is  therefore  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, when  we  wifli  to  change  the  manners  of  a  nation, 
to  erafe  every  trace  of  its  ancient  habits,  and  to  delineate 
everywhere  the  image  of  thofe  which  we  are  inclined  to 
fttbftitute  in  their  place*  In  general,  laws  addreft  the 
uttderftandingj  and  manners  fubjugate  man  through  the 
inftnimentality  of  the  fenfes.  No  people  underftood  better 
the  influence  of  manners  than  the  Greeks  i  and  no  legifla* 
tor  availed  himfelf  more  of  this  influence  than  Lycurgus. 
Bat  however  nearly  allied  thefe  confiderations  may  be  to 
the  phyGcal  hiftory  of  man,  we  muft  limit  our  inquiries, 
in  this  place,  to  that  department  of  that  eminent  man'is 
legiflation,  which  has  for  its  objeft  the  prefervation  of 
health,  or  the  perfe£lion  of  our  fpedes. 

In  ftttdying  the  legiflation  of  ancient  nations,  we  muft 
aever  forget  that  their  chief  aim  was  to  fumiih  the  ftate 
with  hardy  citizens  and  able  defenders*  Every  citizen  was 
a  foldier ;  and  every  private  confideration  was  invariably 
facrificed  to  the  iaterefts  of  the  republic.  It  is  in  this 
order  of  things  that  we  muft  fometimcs  feek  for  the  origin 
of  cuftoms,  which  in  our  own  times  appear  barbarous  atid 
inhuman* 

Ss  It 
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'It  iras  ah  eftablUhed  caftofai  at 'Sparta,  «is  ^mmtg  the 
ttidBL  'ztUSeAV  fifattfs*  of '  6tee6e,  a8'^#ell  as  'ata'laher  pen6d 
^Anong the  tlbm^B)  to* decMfevponrdie'feteof  evetyinSiiit 
^t  its  birih^;  and^cdrdirig  to  its  ffrengtfa,  'and  tiie  indi^ 
ti6ns'l;Hudi  it-giird  of  ^  found  conftitadon,  to  'recthre  "it 
iMo  ihe'lttiinber  of  the  Ih/ing,  or '  to  exelude'it '  from'  dds 
piMl^^ef  \vtiin  Us'cdndltion^iitEorized  'die  pfefifrnpttdn 
^t^ibits'future'Ufe,  it '^uM' only  becoioea  M^ 
^eftitttte  df  ^!ity  to  fetVe.  its  cbuntry. 

Ain6rig'ilVbAtr)nz€x>riB,  the  pafents  tfaetefdves  ^ivcre 
the  arbiters ^n^^ gave  j\idgment  in  this  cafe;  atSpartai 
thdy  wdre  ihetiitts  of  the  tribe,  who  decided  folcamlj 
iipon  it  in '  the  tiaMe  of  the*  repablic.  fHle  Spaitatosiio* 
tf oiibtedly ^(re)i^e  ^f  opinion, '  that  the  poffibiKty  of  ftfengtfa- 
ehing  ^a  ^feeUe  tonftitution'  6ught  to  be  deemed^thatli^ 
too  dil^dvaht^eTid^s/^nd  did  not  iflid^ilethar  mta,  fjfitik 
be&teiided^t^y'^atcite,  'Uroold  iridehiBify'dielrdotintyy^fer 
the' d<*ilfty^  6f  &Ar6rgms, '  by  the?  extentr  Of  ^  their  tfeft(y«r« 
ledge;  6r  \he  ^imifi^te  bf  Ath  iirtttes. 

I%e^ThebaYid*dkl  not  ^fifite^  this  huAM&ks  cttfttm ;  aikl 
p^haj^d  thcf^rectin^abnof  the  fitte  of  IBdipus,  ^mtBi&mmg 
this^^ple,  '«he  ta«ifd'of '^Tdlieeptioli,  'fo^c^^4^fW  the 
di£tkt^s  of  humanity. 

We  muft  not,  hoWever;  iifthiidte  die  tofs'^M^hich^L^tede- 
tddii  Ehtfft  h^Ve' fuftalAbd^ froin'a  pirofcrip^On  6f -diial  li^Are, 
by  'ifbatVhieh  the  fame  l^wwould^  hate  ol$e^fibi!ed^al6IMq; 
tiu¥felt68.  The  HceAtidufnefs  Of  patents;  thdf  dtJtemch^ry, 
tkAt'€t^tiiA^tji  thbir'«r^ftkfief«/  ftiperifidbtedlly  a'Vhr^ieh- 
tdfyfttidof  educsjtion,  miift  ttmbng  Aodem  Mtioasrhdye 
greattly  thutti^lied  thdfe  feeble  1>eiRg6,  Whom  deidi*  fti^a 
to  cl&dm  irofn  die  f^  ftage  of  thisif  iftfaiity,  'and  ^w^o  eta 
only  be  refcued  from  his  grafp  by  dint  of  attention  if nd- of 

Tigilaoce. 
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httiaHoitiiHKto.t^  gma^  gbji^ft  qi,  grcp^jmg  yigpr9u>.ft^, 
diebigiiQdiqitoCdifl^  ftjTftngltihQfi  bp47,  ^Rbi^h,  <?ombifH:4( 

viik  coe^Bjb  of  fo4  maft  tQ  form,  di^ber/9^.  wboni  ^  wji%-. 

It  vw  with,  tbff  1W9W,  q£  acQQQB^ifiii^g  t^ia  imm^P. 
tmqfobf  tbn  w^  tbp  dim  q£  9arriiige>  ^  $p%r^n;^[pr. 
mm,  tmmd  up.  to,  4k  fime  enei^QifiPs.  ^tbi  die  i^n,  den^, 

Altite  perio*  oC  AP¥f  murri^ge,  l^fj  ccafcd  ta  &?ciuciit 
the  gfm^Wh  99d.  4proted  tbpmreli^es  to.  ^  dif^h^^jge  q£ 
dbAfe  impom»J(  dmti^  fZJ^ich  the  hpppun^  (tuatipn,  of > 
wives  and  of  mothers  impofed  upon  them. 

\t  h  a  it^  %0ici6n|  opinio^  pr  ptejiidipe,  that  icuqie^g 
i«  c«ttT<yed  tq  the.  ^hiW  from  the  ^twurf  itppi^^pops  ^ifc 
wU$h  the  pactlhef  ia  a&£ted  dicing  pregpaiicy.  T^Q^ 
^  pe^od  lafted,  Uie  cjes  of  a  Spar^o.  WQiwa  WfiK^  cpflh 
ft^mly  f<P9.ftcd  with  io^gest  which  fepdkd  the  idea  of 
b|;i%Vty  cpmbdned  with  ftrength.  Thus  careful  were  thi« 
peQpWsk  (h^t  ^er;  cir^umftance  concuppd  to  pjrepaiie  a  race 
of  heroes ;  and  prior  even  to  lus  birth,  a  Spartan  was  noit 
tp  b^  regard^  aa  an  o^ipary  monad* 

Scarcdy  had  he  appeared  in  the  w>pr}d,  yih^n  the  cyc« 
of  his  ^nniry  w^f ^  ixed  upm  ^m ;  and  Ims  ^uca^cA 
became  t^c  »qft  mpqrtaq^  coqpe^p  pf  the  ftafe.  Xt  was  81 
cuftom  ^t!^Q^g  the  s^ncient  Greeks,  of  whi(4\  the  hiftpry  of 
Achilles  fumilhes  ^s  widi  ?p  ex^ppgl^,  to.  ia[i|^erfe  the  neii^ 
bom  infant  |n  cold  Yf^ttx  at  the  n^qKiient  of  its  iuiFth*  Qth^ 
natiqns  made  their  chil<]rep  pafs  through  the  fire#  l<  Qte^pj 
{^ift*  of  Me^icine^  Book  I,  c.  iiv>)  s^tcr  haying  exuraded 
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from  Pbto  all  that  this  philofopher  has  urged  ag;unft  He- 
fodicusy  aad  againft  gymnaftic  medicinci  quotes  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  plunged  their  childrea 
in  wine  immediately  on  their  birth.  He  adds,  that  thefe 
republicans  concerned  themfelves  little  about  the  accidents 
which  might  refult  from  this  meafure,  being  perfuaded 
that  tfaofe  to  whom  it  proved  fatal,  wpuld  have  never  be- 
come robuft  and  hardy  citizens.  He  obfenres,  widiout 
quoting  his  authority,  that  the  children  thus  treated  fre- 
quently died  of  an  attack  of  epilepfj.  Le  Clerc  and  his 
author  have  undoubtedly,  in  this  place,  miftaken  epilepfy 
for  tetanus f  ot  locked  jaw,  which  is  frequently  induced  in 
new  born  infants,  by  cold  and  moift  temperature ;  and,  in 
general,  by  every  kind  of  irritation,  efpecially  in  wanB 
countries. 

The  young  Spartans,  in  early  infancy  alone,  were  intnift- 
ed  to  the  care  of  their  parents.  This  period  extended  to 
the  age  of  feven  years ;  and  during  this  time,  fo  favoar- 
able  for  the  developement  of  their  organs,  all  their  ph jfical 
and  moral  faculties  unfolded  themfelves  in  perfe£l  liberty. 
Their  limbs  were  Aot  (hackled  with  (trait  bonds,  dieir 
minds  were  not  enflaved  by  the  haHhnefs  of  a  premature 
fcverity. 

When  they  reached  the  feventh  year  of  their  age,  they 
became  the  children  of  the  (late;  and  from  this  period 
they  began  to  inure  themfelves  to  fatigues  proportionate  to 
their  age.  Their  fports,  always  performed  in  public,  as 
well  as  their  exercifes,  were  conftantly  dire£):ed  to  the  fame 
end ;  that  of  hardening  their  bodies  gradually  againft  ex- 
ternal impreflions,  of  bracing  their  limbs,  and  of  canying 
their  motions  to  the  highcft  pitch  of  improvement.  When 
they  attained  to  the  age  of  twelve,  they  began  to  lay  aiide 
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tlidr  loofe  flowing  hair,  and  the  long  dreft  of  infimcj ; 
they  (tripped  themfeives  even  of  their  coat,  ftockings,  and 
(hoes,  and  clothed  with  a  fimple  cloak,  and  fpending  almoft 
the  whole  day  in  the  gymnafium,  by  the  mod  rigid  mode 
of  living,  by  the  mod  violent  ezercifes,  and  by  the  ftri£left 
temperance,  they  were  trained  up  to  a  military  life,  which, 
in  the  ancient  fyftems  of  education,  was  the  moft  indifpenf- 
ible  of  all  acquirements,  fince  every  citizen  was  a  foldier. 
For  the  fpirit  of  conqueft  and  of  fway  unceaflngly  torment- 
ed thefe  reftlefs  nations,  who  have  bequeathed  to  pofterity 
the  fineft  models  of  wifdom  and  of  humanity  combined 
with  the  moft  deplorable  examples  of  ferocious  war. 

The  Spartans  were  lefs  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  baths 
than  the  other  ftates  of  Greece.  .  They  appear  to  have 
been  familiar  with  the  ufe  of  the  dry  ftove,  fince  in  the 
public  baths  of  Rome,  that  department  of  the  building  ap« 
propriated  to  this  kind  of  ftove  was  denominated  the  Loco* 
mcum.  But  they  were  habituated  to  bathing  or  immerfion 
in  the  flowing  ftream  of  their  rivers. 

In  the  Spartan  fyftem  of  education,  there  was  a  cuftom 
which  merits  particular  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of 
the  diverfity  of  its  efiedls  upon  the  morals  of  the  different 
ftates  of  Greece.  In  fad,  fuch  an  ufage  fuits  a  nation  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  its  wifdom  and  for  the  ftridlnefs  of  its  morals, 
and  ferves  to  carry  its  virtue  to  a  ftill  higher  pitch,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  can  only  increafe  licentioufneis  and  difli- 
pation  in  ftates  absuidoned  to  pleafure,  and  corrupted  by 
eflFeminate  luxury.  Thefe  obfervations  are  applicable  to  the 
cuftom  eftabliflied  at  Sparta,  and  which  Lycurgus  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Cretans',  of  cementing  tender  attachments 
among  the  youth,  by  means  of  which,  friends  infeparably 
Vnitedj  interefted  in  the  glory  and  honour  of  their  affociates, 
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becatnls  mtttuMI  infttuftoft^  whdfe  fuperfaiteiidenee  itfillted 
ih  more  ad^Mtag^ous  cohfl!qiifiiee8»  thatt  all  tlie  fefeiity 
ttercired  by  tbeir  mafters.  The  pniOickf  of  their  infttu 
eomfe  #a8  tHe  ftcority  of  theif  i^irtues ;  and  wc  may  more« 
<W^  ^ate  the  utmbft  cohfideiiee  iti*  die  puiitf  of  an 
Ulftitiitioii  of  this'  Abftit^,  aliHMIg^  a  ]^pl^  #hofe  women 
S!M]^dfed'  aiM>il  theiir  eosVeihporaties,  aisd  handed-  down  to 
ptkcntf^  aiy  Ugh  bpii^ibii  of  th^ir  virtues  and  of  theiV  mo- 
Hdtfi  idthOii^  ihey  fc^med^  ereh'  in  die  eyes  of  the  pob- 
Ke,  ik^  ofe  of  diofe  teils^  wMeh  ate  rather  txr  be  eonfidered' 
a)»  fl^o  eil^bfeittl^  6f  virhies  thaA:  ai)  its  gnardiim^. 

On  the  c6ntrafry,  i^  is  #cll  knOvm  into  what  profiigacy 
6if  e6ndtt£!  thi^fe  tiktimafte  aflbctation?  degenerated  among 
ftva  AthetitiatlSy  aihbng  whoni  even  Ait  virtues  of  a  Socrates 
lOt^ere  not  etetiiipt  frohi  f^ieion,  and  appeared*  debafed  by 
At  devoted!  att^chcft^oY  iMth  the  young  Alc3>iades  pro^ 
fMbd  fat  &tm.  It  fik2tf  reati9y  be  conceived,  that  the  infti- 
(utions  of  Spayfa  coikld^  Mt  be  naturalHed  at  Athens  with 
facility  ^  and  among  m&o/iii  addiSed  to  this  fpecits  of  it- 
hf^uchery,  a(  d^geiieiated  zM  enfeebled  race  muS  needs 
fcave  faflered  the  ptimihment  dne  ^o  thofe  injixri^s  com- 
fi/kie4  on  the  moft  (sieved  laws  6f  haf tife. 

T6  the  c^xercifei^  by  virhith  thehr  darly  infancy  was  inti- 

^oraiedy  ffaceeeded  a  tsrttsi  of  real  c6hteftsf  among  the  Spar* 

tain  youth,  ii^h6  had  attained  the  age  of  etghteen*    They 

#ete  tzttghi  to  d^l|^ife  ind  refift  p^n  upcrh  every  oecafion; 

they  enoemhtered  that  fueling  in  a  move  formidabfe  fhape 

in  the  midft  of  their  pleafores  than  hi  the  field  of  batde. 

'   Ififtead  of  being  abahdicyned  to  themfelyeSi  tr)(  an  age  ifl 

%hich  At  turbttlent  paffions  px'edominate,  they  were  at 

jSiis  petio^d  fumifhed  with  new  incentives  to  theif  couragei 

mi  adi  their  paffions  cctottouled  6x  abfdrbed  by  the  love  of 

their 


lii^r  conrotfy  kitklled  in  their  fouls  exquifite  enjoyments^ 
and  ^leliverdd  dicm  up  to  a>^  (pedes'  ofi  intoxtcatSon,  unac« 
companied  by)  pleaAit«* 

Scnfualitf  expeiiencisd  eifttf  dtfcduragemetnf;  and  tlicr 
black  biodi  of  Spaita^  wllich  gma^fied'  an^  appetite  ezcitedf 
by  violent^  exercife,  '^^s  undoubtedly  a  diih'  which  a  Spar- 
tan aloalB  could  Klifii.  The  arts^  t]ie  ofispring  of  imagin- 
ation, and  which  afibrd  it  fo  agreeable  an- exeicife,  wercf 
only  rendkred  familiar  to  the  Spart<Mis  as  hr  as  they  ini];iir- 
ed  noble  and  manly  fenflmentB.^  Ta  iHe  artf  of  oratory  tHisr 
people  were  ftran^ts  ;•  t&eir  eloquence  confined  in  ftrength' 
anif  precifion  of  ideals  v  their  poetiy  was  pregnant  with  fire 
and  enthufiafm ;  and  their  mufie  admitted!  only  of  grand 
and  forcible  modulations,  calculated  to  prompt  to  daring 
and  courageous' enterpvixcs*' 

Time  impairs  the  nobleft  inftitutions  i  but  it  is  remark- 
able*  that  the  vices,  which  at  firft  changed  thofe  of  Lyciir- 
gus,  were  the  very  oppofite  to  thofe  which  generally  under* 
mine  and  enfeeble  the  primitive  virtues  ot  infant  ftatea* 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the  impulfe  communicated  to  the 
Spartans  by  their  firft  inftitutions,  that,  initead  of  tending 
to  enfeeble  the  fendments  with  which  they  infpured  tfaem^ 
they  tranfgreffed  the  limits  which  the  legjiflator  psefcribed 
to  them}  firmnefs  and  courage  were  converted  into  fero* 
dty  and  barbarity  ^  the  pride  of  the  ftem  virtues  extinguiflw 
ed  the  very  fisntiments  of  humanity  j  and  inftead  of  reftiji|^ 
fatisfied  with  rendering  their  bodies  hardy  and  ingoroni^ 
they  fubje£led  them  with  a  favagepy  to  the  moft  unavailU 
ing  punifiiments.  The  fteadinefs  with  which  the  Spartans 
perfevered  in  the  firft  track  which  Lycu'gus  pointed  out  to 
them,  evidently  refulted  from  the  care  excrcifed  by  that 
legiflator  to  prefcrve  them  from  ail  commixture  with  foreign 
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nations*  He  ndier  chofe  to  deprive  them  of  the  artif  tfe 
dl&pring  of  luxury  and  of  commerce,  provided  they  remaiiw 
cd  ftrangers  to  the  corruption  which  fdlowcd  in  their  trains 
and  it  was  perhaps  a  more  advantageous  alternative  kt 
them  to  pre&rve  all  the  roughnefs  of  a  firft  impreffion, 
than  to  fufier  its  original  traces  to  be  efaced,  in  affixdatioDs 
which  never  introduce  elegance  of  manners  without  its 
concomitant  vices. 

In  finCy  the  greateft  euloginm  whidi  can  be,  pafled  upon 
the  phyfical  inftitutions  of  Iiacedemoo  is^  that  in  no  other 
diftriA  of  Greece  could' man  lay  claim  to  purer  and  nobkr 
blood  than  circulated  in  the  veins  of  the  Spartans*  (Sec 
Travels  of  the  young  AnacharCs.) 

9BTSICAL  CODE  OF  PTTHAGOEAS  AND  OF  PLITO* 

It  was  not  under  the  formal  fanftion  of  laws,  that  tbe 
other  ftates  of  Greece  received  fuch  of  their  praflices  as 
are  conneded  with  the  prefervatlon  of  public  health;  and| 
in  general^  thefe  objects  are  far  from  being  fo  nearly  allied 
to  legiilative  enaf^ments  as  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
nations. 

There  are^  however,  two  men  who  merit  a  place  in  the 
rank  of  lawgivers ;  and  whofe  precepts,  conGdered  in  their 
relation  to  public  hygiene^  may  be  compared  with  the  code 
of  Lycurgus.  Thefe  are  Pythagoras  znA  Plato,  The  former, 
with  no  other  deiign  than  that  of  eftabliOiing  a  fchool  of 
philofophy,  became  almoft  the  legiflator  of  a  nation ;  and 
the  latter,  in  deviGng  a  fyftem  of  laws  for  ftates,  was  iimplf 
denominated  a  philofopher. 

Sobriety  and  temperance  were  the  original  bafis  of  the 
dietetic  laws  of  Pythagoras  \  and  abftinence  from  certaiii^ 
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ftibftaiices,  as  well  as  a  vegetable  regimen,  were  only  con- 
dnfions  deduced  from  a  firft  principle ;  the  obje&  of  which 
was  to  procure,  in  conjundion  widi  bodily  health,  the  per-* 
leftion  of  the  intelle&aal  {unions.  Certain  prohibitions 
conld  not  be  confidered  as  ftri&  and  rigorons  precepts,  ex- 
cept for  his  difciples  s^lone,  who,  like  all  the  followers  of 
religious  or  philofophical  fchools,  always  take  merit  to 
themfelves,  in  increafing  the  feverity  of  obfenrances,  whilit 
they  not  unfrcquendy  lofe  fight  of  the  end  for  which  thejr 
were  infdtnted,  viz.  the  jdiyfical  and  moral  perfe&ion  of 
man.  The  man  who  flieds  the  blood  of  an  ox  or  of  a 
*iheep,  will  be  habituated  more  eafily  than  another  to  wit- 
siefs  the  efiiifion  of  that  of  his  fellow  creature ;  inhumanity 
takes  pofleffion  of  his  foul ;  and  the  prof effions,  whofe  ob- 
jc6t  is  to  (acrifice  animals  for  the  purpofe  of  fuj^lying  the 
neceffities  of  men,  impart  to  thofe  who  exercife  them  a 
ferocity,  which  their  relative  connedHons  with  fodety  but 
imperfe^ly  ferve  to  midgate.  Would  it  be  a  true  infers* 
cnce  from  thefe  premifes,  that  the  thirft  of  blood  is  one  of 
diofe  depravities  to  which  the  human  fpecies  abandon 
themfelves  with  the  leaft  reludance  ?  and  ought  men  to 
be  compared  with  thofe  carnivorous  animals,  among  which 
the  colour,  or  the  fmell,  or  tl^e  tafte  of  blood,  awaken  a 
terrible  inftinA,  which  prompts  them  to  forget  even  the 
very  mafter  whom. they  formerly  carefied,  and  from  whom 
they  received  their  nourifhment  i 

There  is  another  obfervation  which  I  equally  refer  to  the 
phyfical  organization  of  man,  and  which  owes  its  origin  to 
that  kind  of  religious  fchool  eftabliihed  by  Pythagoras.  It 
relates  to  the  influence  of  fymbols  and  of  fymbolical  obferv* 
ances,  in  engraving  the  maxims  of  morality  upon  the  human 
mind.    He  had  learned  this  method  among  the  Egyptian 

4  priefts } 
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pmi&$  but  hrhadnotaonfidercil  tihatMHt,  finwrilif&aii 
tern  hm  bbtft»  fooa  aicadM  liiinftif  toitbe  tfp^  wlvUlte 
#poriooln  thg  ide»  o£  whtdi  it  is  dM  ombkoi^  hftdioHd? 
Ae  iHBge  to  fiibftkste  k  in  die*  place  (tf  tie!  diiog  iqMft« 
fartdlt  nil  bf  thU  meaas^  beconcs  move  raligioBft  wttmit 
mppommg  Kb.  conduA.  There  »  litde  noalbik  tedmibi^ 
ihat  JABbtry  «n A  f «peifti>MM»  had  Acir  owgia  ioi  %iriwilirj| 
ani  myfleriow  haagiaagi,  whicb,  coMabug  If mb  wMt  ft 

B«t  dua  in^ttirjr  is  Mi  imwwfatdy  OMmoCboA  wdi.  A» 
doMm  efieatb,  ihan  with  die  sntuve  of  aiaik» 

We  niay  eynrvc  hei{B>  at  CM  of  dM  ciceiMnilaMiB  ^d^ 
Anft  dccidbdljr  eontribirte  to  hodiljp  healthy,  thft  «Me  ea^^ 
ed  by  dK  Pydiagoieaea  in  fcgulattag  all  die  fwwriofw  of 
die  tofoif  W3t  only  by  die  ftudy  of  philcrfbfftqi  a«d  of  Ae. 
%ecBbtive  £aeaces»  not  only  by  dw  pieocpts  and  paaifiaoea 
«E  die  aoildefr  aMarality^  but^moreov^^hy  d«e  ufe  of  oupfiiii^ 
by  die  peaceable  profpefi  of  agreeable  foHiiiAe$»  Uigesfni 
by  aU  diofe  means^  wlucb  diftifing  feieoity  otpee  9m  eaMb 
■al  feaStSf  tranOnit  into  oiir  fouls  the  plaeid  aiefikioiia  ef 
Mnr  eyes  and  of  tMur  ears. 

I  btYe  not  diought  it  fuperflnoM  to  dwell  fo^  a  qtomeal 
ttpeii  diefe  confidertions ;  fince  the  fyftem  of  Fythagoiaa 
vas  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  hb  awn  fehoel»  hi|t 
becaaaei  during  a  cettain  period,  the  law  ef  a  Oreeian  so^ 
lony  eftablifhed  at  Crptona,  which  was  deftrojMfd  only  by 
the  jealoufy  of  certain  perfons,  who,  on  aeeonnt  of  their 
HctSf  were  refuied  admiffion  into  this  ibciety.  A  natjoq 
ef  philofopherSf  governed  by  the  mikkft  laws,  aaaeog 
whom  the  paffions  kept  in  perpetual  fubjcftipn  to  the  do- 
minion of  reafon,  would  have  never  intmi^pted  peace, 

union,  and  equality,  would  UQdoubtei^y  have  been  a  noble 

fpe£tacle. 


%riio  devdte 'tbemfelves  to  the-ftiidiy'tf  .tfae:phyficta.Mid 
Imral  quftlitieB  of  man— <i  diiitiarieal  fftbric^  but  -wbodi 
it;  wa8  aa  konouriMe  dM^mpt  to  bave  rmrted :  to  ra  -temim 
htif^f  kiffptte  of  tlie idoritfliUetdeftrudtoa  wfatchkittaHHi 
4eprafitjr:pre^3ted'for  k.  The  pbyfioalrcicfi'of  aniiaftix 
ipidoti' of  tilts' nature  iq^ionfocecffive  genaraiidti^^kKone'jdf 
die  fiadCt  dknates  in  the  urorldi  is'tttifottuaately  ayrobton 
^dscKlns  not 'yvt  been  fbired,  ^ipriiMh ' oftwiitUf  to  orar 
teodkatioo;  b»t  ^wiuchwairfuiidfiiffewifageBfin'iiK  ttflMfr 

She  fine^(ttiitn^«rUdiQo(loisn3sdito':ilK 
«9dk  ofgiiniah% 'his  -fttett (fwpobtts,  tIBiris  liufc:iiwy» tw 
WMs  'il*iplrtl?fo  <Mar  ^yttytfo ;  «Hd  lUuBdhSonafrtfac 
vltt^ftCiOa  df  'Aie^  Mh  «f  'WttiloM, '  beinnrmttlte<gfiiisiaflic 
mt4ieilMuti£^^\s^kit  idwdi  ure  deem 

^^•riiyBof  «Mkn4doa^>  ^rfs^ffaoe.  3ltrmeiiis  oan^ocMtioiiy 
tetfifcecaiifeiMg <d<yrftiieilt  tf  BbioSs^planiis^fiijqMfftefl 
«pM^iAie  ^(feiteiiee  dMhe>ft«f6soi»fdmce,*4itd  l«oatfe 
ilie'legib^HM^s  dhj(^ 'ixms^to  tomtctteteiGe  diec^hfCed 
-vAas^^f  Me  «f'ttiefe*MlitittkyBs  b7lh«fe4tf<th0i^ 
Mbmitfi  tbM^metk'ctttM  the  Ibol'dfihat  nAteaeTs '«ild 
ISwage^  A%f^«ii  ^«rfA  #Ufeb  Ae'eiMdfesr^f  t  Ae  <  gyaina* 
fiun  infeded  it ;  wbilft  thefe,  on  the  other  hMd,*  4n  4afi- 
^gorsfliilg^tit^JbMyj  -^ttld  -in  '4ce«ifloming  it  '^  erid«M  vcfae 
i«M  fettK  Mbiursy'^gattMed  the  b(My.i^ftfl?Aat  fffini- 
wey»a]id(^»amiof'>fiief{|;f^»U«h  vtMtt*d<ftom  ihe-MRAa, 
of  vuttBc.  (ir^^^Myr  ii0«IM«r/'r«tMlk%i>tld9^^ 
ilMmnu-wuflci  ^wt^VMiHyiuid  the^uidem  wideiitftflttd 
iUbcfittf  Afafaft  dOnnfftlltiildid  ^  niidtr  die*]iiilCiiiAioir4( 
Aeiifiifa;'*<ihM4g,iiiIl  AeM^ieoiAitfrtf'fiiietteesJIt  ia^nsMP** 
^elefs  certaiflt  that  mufic^  propedf  fo  called^  occoi»ed  a 
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confpiGaous  place  among  the  inftittttions  of  Greece*  Thejr 
regarded  it  as  pofieffing  extenfiire  influence,  both  phyficaA 
and  moral,  oyer  the  minds  of  men;  fince  the  kings  and 
the  ephori  ena^ied  a  ^ifhonourable  decree  ^inft  an  Ionian 
mufidian  who  had  juft  introduced  into  Sparta  innovations^ 
which,  by  bellowing  more  voluptuous  modulations  on  mii* 
ficy  appeared  to  them  calculated  to  corrupt  the  youth.  In 
other  countries  of  Greece,  feveral  laws  prefcribed  the 
number  of  ftfings  which  the  lyre  fhoidd  poflefs,  and  pro* 
Idbited  any  additbn  to  this  number  under  the  fevereft 
penalties.  Plato  himfelf  confiders  the  changes  tntrod«ccd' 
into  mufic  as  fymptomatic  of  depravity  of  sKnrals*  and  as 
a  preiage  ominous  to  the  community.  He  prefcribed  to  the 
pupils  of  his  republic  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  nAodulatioQs  ^ 
cf .  whichy  the  former  was  energetic  and  manly,  the  latter 
lofty  and  nd)le«  But  •  he  prohibited  the  Lydian  meafure» 
calculated  to  introduce  languifliing  plaintivenefs ;  and  the 
Ionian,  which  breathed  foft  voluptuoafuefs.  Whatever 
may  be  in  this,^  one  expreflion  of  this  great  man,  inftruAs 
us  a]9  to  the  obje£l;  which  he  had  in  view  when  he  com« 
pofed  his  fyftcm  of  public  education — •«  When  you  arrive 
•*  in  a  city,'*  he  obferves,  "  you  will  perceive  tliat  educa- 
*<  tion  is  negle£ted>  if  there  be  a  want  of  phyficians  and 
«  of  judges." 

I  do  not  examine  here  in  detail  what  Ariftotle  has  ad* 
vanced  after  Plato,  and  the  afliftance  which  many  other 
philpfophers  of  antiquity  have  been  able  to  a^rd,  either 
by  their  a£lions  or  by  their  writing8>  in  advaQcing  the  per- 
feflion  of  the  fpecies.  There  are  few  things  deferving  of 
attendon  in  thefe,  which  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
remarks  juft  now  made»  and  which  haive  not  been  borrow- 
ed 
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ed  from  the  examples  qtioted  In  the  preceding  difqalfi*- 
lions. 


LEGISLATIVE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  PEasiANS,  TO  THE  PERIOD 
OF  THE  INFANCY  OF  CYRUS  THE  GREAT« 


'  It  i|i  near  the  dme  of  Pythagoras,  that  is,  in  the  fixl& 
century  before  the  Chriftian  era,  that  we  muft  fix  the 
cpodia  at  which  Xenophon  reprefents  Cyrus  leaving  the 
fbrere  femipary  of  the  Perfians,  and  exhibiting  at  the  couit 
ef  Aftyages,  an  exain[^le  of  a  manly  education,  of  a  fobriety, 
a  wifdom,  and  an  abftemioufnefs,  which  appeared  an  incom- 
prdienfible  phenomenon  to  the  voluptuous  courtiers  of  the 
<mperor  <rfthe  Medes. 

Let  net  the  Cyropxdia  be  regarded  merely  as  an  ingeni- 
dis  romance ;  this  romance,  at  leaft,  cannot  be  conGdered 
as  built  upon  a  foundation  entirely  fabulous.  Is  it  to  be 
imagiiied  that  Xenophon  would  have  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow  ctti2ens  fo  fine  a  plQure  of  a  foreign  and  a 
mat  nation  of  the  Greeks,  had  he  not  entertained  a  fettled 
opinion  upon  this  point,  efpecially  at  a  period  whqn,  dege- 
nerated from  its  real  fplendour,  and  debafed  by  luxury  and 
efieminacy,  the  Perfian  nation  no  longer  furnifhed  any 
traces  of  that  unchangeable  glory  which  is  the  infeparable 
and  exclofive  companion  of  virtue  ? 

Among  the  Perfians,  of  whofe  manners,  before  the  era 
at  which  this  nation  was  blended  with  the  Medes,  Xeno- 
jhon  has  left  us  fo  exquifite  a  ikctch,  the  education  of 
childfcn  was  not  intrufted  to  their  parents.  The  child  wa» 
the  ptopcfty  of  the  nation;  and  firom  the  age  of  fix  or  fcvcn 
years^  was  under  the  fuperintendance  of  magiftrates,  fe- 
k£ted  from  among  the  elders,  and  who  were  chofen  for 
Ihe  fpedal  purpofe  of  prefiding  over  the  education  of  the 

youth. 
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yotttb.  burbg  the  period  of  tep  jear^f  thjcy  wqpe,mn«c4 
to  e?ery  fpecicB  of  exercife  i  they  rofe  at  break  of  day,  ate 
in  common,  not  in  the  houfeaof  their  parent8,'but  in  thofe 
of  the  mafters  to  whofe  charge  they  were  gonfided-  They 
were  there  acdUftomed  to  endure  hunger  and.tbirftj  and  to 
reft  fatisfied  with  a  frugal  repaft*  Their  drink  was  water  ; 
bread  and  cardatn$n  (iM^^f^r, 'Which  tunflatovSfipterpret 
by  the  ticrm  na/iyrtiuotf  or  viaUr'ajfes).cooSiit!0t9di^f/ijf 
food  I  and  their^^xercife  coofified  in  bendi^vg  the^botr  ^and 
in  throwing  the  javelin, 

When  arrived  zt  the  age  of j  piiberf y,.  ftiU  kfCfn^^gsm^ 
were  allotted  to  them  $  and.unril  ihey -reached  tb^  tirwt]!^ 
£fth.ycar»  they  fenred  ani4ifrenticd]^.^  iWar,ctfi..#)M8 
various  forms.  They  flept  in  the  qftfi  Mt,  juodf r  ,vmH 
they  accoi^panied  to  the  chace  the:ch^f  9f!the?ii9^^fttf« 
tained  in  this  exercife  ihe  r^preicQta^i^fjhp^Hteiftfl'vQi^ 
endured  cold,  amd  every  fpeci9six>f  i«ctemeQcy:o£/Bf(MiAec$ 
ate  only  once  in  tbe^day^  <aiid  fed,iipoa.|libc^g;m€eldf^by 
the  huntersj.on  all  otber:occafiQnathfy/9Vfffe^isMlil6^0vith 
th^fimple  Aii:^^i8a».jadded%toth9r>brfad.  iSuf^r^f  I^Mom 
as  did  not.particiiutteiathe  £»tigtte.^f  ,tbe.cbafif,  fiogs^ 
in  exercife  among  ibemfelvef ,  .and  coitf«|id«Li««ji&:(»eiaii- 
other  for  the^  prize  and^glory  of  d^miy  axid  i^foigtb. 

They  attained  their  twentyrfifthyearfWiforo.^yiaffiHaat- 
ed  with  the  full  growmmen.  JI!his:p(^^e!W^e;fl0taBxiABS 
to  gadier  the  fiuiu  ot^natuci^  in  jtbe  i9e^jof,  expeAation; 
and<  ihey  .did  not,  prematurely:  cxb^i^ftrjibQ^  veftwrees^f*  the 
.  ftate*  Every  adultf. canned  ^vinsr.^  dhQ/piuse  of  twta^- 
five  y^ars.  ^At  tbc^fge  of  .fifty^  heiwaa Anredled  in  the  dafs 
of  old  men  $  .and.  iirom.  ,ihps^{)^iMnbe; (never  e^^ag^  in 
vatfare, ,  except;  in.  thofe  oonfli^s  wt»cIb«rer&AiaiQtaiafd 
in  defence  of  hisotwahabitatm^d  of:the;.nationaljtem« 
tories.  Suchwaajbcoider  o£.diQ.lairsiKi^pe£|ingthe  edu- 
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cation  and  employment  of  men  in  a  warlike  and  invinciUe 
lution,  which  did  not  fink  under  the  efibrts  of  the  Greeks, 
until  a  period  when  incorporated  with  the  Medesy  and  enerv- 
ated by  luxury,  and  by  the  riches  acquired  from  the  nations 
which  it  conquered,  it*  extended  its  dominion  far  beyond  its 
proper  limits, — and  whofe  defcendants  firmly  fuftained  all 
the  weight  of  the  pride  and  of  the  power  of  Rome. 

One  remark  ftill  remains  to  be  made  on  this  people, 
which  is  not  foreign  to  the  fubjed:  under  difcuflion.  The 
laws  prohibited  them  from  blowing  their  nofes  and  from 
fpitting  in  public,  as  well  as  from  retiring  from  their  exer- 
cifes  for  the  purpofe  of  fatisfying  the  calls  of  nature.  This 
fingular  prohibition,  as  Xenophon  obferves,  would  be  in- 
explicable, did  we  not  confider,  that  the  exceffive  temperance 
of  this  people  in  limiting  the  ufe  of  food  to  what  was  in« 
difpenfably  necefiary,  from  thiscircumftance  alone,  render- 
ed evacuations  lefs  pr^ffing  and  lefs  frequent,  the  copiouf- 
nefs  of  which  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the  fuper- 
abundance  of  fluids,  and  to  the  imperfedion  of  digeftion. 

# 

CONCERNING  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
ANCIENTS,  RELATIVE  TO  HYGIENE. 

There  is  an  authority  paramount  to  that  of  the  laws ;  it 
is  the  authority  of  manners.  By  manners,  1  underftand  in 
this  article,  all  that  is  univerfally  eftabliflied  among  men  by 
the  nearly  irrefiftible'  influence  of  habit  and  of  imitation. 
This  is  the  precife  import  of  the  Latin  exprefl&on  mar,  mores. 
We  violate  laws,  but  we'  never  violate  maimers  ^  or  at  leait 
this  violation  is  never- committed  by  the  vulgar;  and  the 
vulgar  conftitute  the  bulk  of  nations.  Manners,  then,  ai^e 
ipne  of  the  moft  important  objefis  of  inquiryi  both  in  a 

Vol.  in.  T  one 
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t»h]rCcal  iad  iii  ^  moral  point  of  view*  Laws^gifc  ua  an 
idea  of  the  legiflatot^s  abilities )  m^ntiers  indicate  tbe  ftiehgth 
of  nations. 

CONCERMlKa  THE  GTMNASf  IC  ART. 

» 

The  nest  important  confideration  on  the  fubjcd  of  by* 
^ne,  with  which  the  manners  of  ancient  nations  fiimifh 
iiS|  is  the  gymnaftic  art.  This  at  firft  conftituted  the  na- 
tural eierdfe  of  foldiers ;  and  H6mer»  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Iliad»  gives  us  ft  lively  defcription  of  real  military  gyiB- 
naftics.  The  prizes  otfered  to  dexterity  and  ftrcngth  in 
thefe  innocent  wreftliagS}  and  the  intereft  which  they  ex- 
cited both  amemg  the  fpe£lators  and  among  the  competitors, 
foon  converted  thefe  Wlirl3:e  inftitutions  into  pleafont  fllews> 
which  decorated  die  leifave  iiftervall  of  peaccy  and  tiungled 
Mvith  the  public  feafts«  Hercules  and  Pelops  inititutcd 
gamts  of  this  Mnd  (  and  IphituSf  king  of  Etisi  after  their 
example,  tevived  them  at  the  eftablifhmisnt  c^  die  01ym< 
pic  games.  .  Fhilofophers  and  phyficians  foon  perceived, 
how  greatly  conducive  thefe  exercifes  were  to  health  and 
ftrength,  to  what  perfe£^ion  a  young  man  attained  by  the 
habitual  ufe  of  them,  how  many  ailments  vaniihed  in  the 
midft  of  thofe  various  and  complicated  motions  which  they 
rendered  neceflary,  and  what  energy  thefe  motions  impart- 
ed to  the  prefeiVing  and  depuraring  fun&ions.  They  ob- 
ierved,  that  even  convalefcents,  in  adjufting  the  ufe  of  thefe 
exercifes  to  their  refpe£iive  degrees  of  ftrength,  recovered 
more  expeditiouily  from  a  long  and  painful  train  of  mala- 
dies^ They  communicated  their  obfervations  to  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  ptzGdcc  of  gymnaftic  exercifes  was  foon 
tnorc  extended.  Buildings  were  conftrufted  with  the  view 
of  giving  countenance  to  this  eftabli&ment,  and  of  uniting 

it 


it  wkb  acker  inftitutions  which  compofed  the  education  of 
youth  I  and  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  gymnaftic  art  con- 
tribUtod  to  the  perfe£lion  and  prcfervation  of  man. 

It  18  from  conGdering  the  relation  between  its  pradiice 
and  the  prefervation  pf  health,  that  the  invention  of  this 
art  hat  been  a&ribed  to  Herodicus,  although  before  his 
time  lecifis  had  deliTer^i  ibme  precepts  refpe&ing  it.  It 
hag  been  fmd  of  Herodicusi  that  he  preferved  his  life,  and 
attained  to  a  great  age,  in  fpite  of  a  fickljr  conftitution,  by 
the  ufr  of  gymnaftic  ezercifes :  and  it  was  on  account  of 
thia  outt^ot  his  health,  that  Plato  regarded  his  condu£):  as 
ff^rehenfiblei  fince  this  philofopher  was  of  opinion,*  that  an 
kifirm  conftitution  eftranges  man  from  the  public  intereft, 
and  confines  his  attention  entirely  to  himfelf  j  and  that  to  pro- 
long fueh  livesi  is  equally  injurious  to  the  republic  and  to 
tboie  unfertuoate  individuals,  whofe  exiftence  is  for  a  long 
period  protra£led  in  the  midft  of  their  infirmities.  Whence 
happened  it  that  a  man  of  Plato's  penetration  bad  not  re- 
maiiGedt  that  many  individuals  of  infirm  conftitutions  have 
been  gifted  with  great  perfpicacity  of  underftanding,  and 
by  their  wifdom  and  counfel  have  proved  infinitely  ufeful, 
both  in  refpeA  to  their  own  private  concerns  and  to  the 
puUie  weal  ? 

But  let  ue  return  to  the  confiddration  of  gymnaftic'  in- 
ftiittttions.  We  have  feen  that  the  ancient  Perfians  made 
great  ufe  of  theie  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  progrefs  of 
this  art  aeeonnte  for  the  diftin&ion  which  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
and  Galen  made,  between  military  gymnaftics^  the  moft  an- 
dcBt  of  dlj  aSbUtiCf  or,  in  the  language  of  Galen,  exception- 
abli  gjmnafticSf  and  medical  gjmnafticSi  or  real  gjmna/Hcs  s 

*  T  a  the 
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Ae  obj^A  of  which  was  the  prefenration  of  healthf  and  the 
perfe£lion  of  the  fpecies*  This  laft  fort  conftituted  an  ef- 
fential  department  of  the  education  of  joutfa.    Vano*^ 

■ 

remarks,  that  whilft  the  Romans  employed  themfelyes  in 
agriculture,  and  derived  from  the  purity  of  their  morals, 
and  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  that  ftiength  and  Tigour 
which  preierve  health,  they  remained  ignorant  of  the  gym« 
nafttc  art.  This  fpecies  of  ezercife  became  neceflary,  when 
they  quitted  their  fields,  to  furrender  themfelires  to  the  te- 
dious floth  of  their  cities  and  to  fatal  inadivity.  Phyfidans, 
from  the  time  of  Varro  to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  carefully 
inculcated  this  pradice,  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  apd  for 
the  prefenration  of  health.  And  Plutarch  informs  us,  that 
in  his  time,  thefe  ufeful  exercifes  wer^  uniTcrfally  pra&if- 
ed.f  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  ezcefles  of  which 
this  people  vrere  guilty  in  this  refpeft  under  the  empef« 
ors. 

Medicinal  or  true  gymnaftics,  that  fpecies,  viz.  which  was 
comprehended  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  which 
men  in  all  ages  have  had  recourie  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  health,  difiered  from  the  athletic,  not  ftridly  by  the 
nature  of  the  exercifes,  but  by  the  degree  in  which  they 
were  pra£lifed.  In  reality,  the  ohjcfk  of  the  athletic  fpecies 
was,  not  to  impart  to  the  body  all  the  permanency  of  a 
vigorous  ftate  of  heahh,  1)ut  all  the  ftrength  which  it  could 
poffibly  acquire.  Whence  refulted  an  exceflive  ftrength  of 
conftitution,  which  was  denonynated  athletic  ;  and  of  which 
certain  ancient  ftatues  gives  us  an  idea,  for  fuch  men  are 
very  rarely  obiferved  in  our  times.  All  the  ancients  repro- 
bate 


«  De  re  Roft.  Lib.  ii,  Proem. 

f  See  Mercurial  de  Arte  Gymnaft.  t^  i»  eap.  5. 
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t)atie  tfab  ezceflive  degree  of  bodily  vigour;  they  regard  it  as 
fitrpaffing  the  boundaries  of  nature,  as  injurious  to  the 
mental  fnndions,  and  even  to  the  ftability  of  health. 

It  is  to  the  athletit,  a(t  leaft  to  the  abufe  of  the  gymnaftic 
arty  improperly  underftood,  and  carried  to  an  immoderate 
lengthy  that  the  following  apborifm  of  Hippocrates,  which 
the  ordinary  copies  give  us  in  thefe  terms,  mud  undoubt* 
edlj  be  applied :  £»  run  ^vfAfttruuHn  mi  tw'  i>t^4v  fM(Mtf»  v^tim 

Af^y  n9  «f  fxiitf  wn9»  M  ytf^  ov9»pltu  fnmf  u  rm  mvnm  uH  un^ 
ftmt*  wiiy  }f  «»  mr^tfiiunvp  ii%  n  iintiSlm  M  rl  /SMmv  hniiiMtUt 
xitvnrm  Uf  hrl  r^  X''C*'*  ^vmf  Sx  inntut  thv  im^ivv  Avmv  |v^f^ 
fci  fi^mHtt^t  Ym  ^dXi9  i^xf^f  Mtti^tf  A«Ci|  rl  vm^M^  &c«  That 
iff  in  gjimnmfiic  exerctfeSf  it  is  dangerous  to  attain  to  the  higlnfl 
degree  rf  vigour^  ^this  vigour  be  pu/bed  to  tbg  laft  epstremitf  to 
Vfbich  it  can  arrive*  InfaS^  thisjtate  of  the  My  cannot  aU 
ways  remain  at  tbe/ame  pointy  or  maintain  its  p^fition  wit  tout 
variations.  Since  then  it  cannot  thus  permanently  fupport  it/elf^ 
and  that  neverthelefs  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  any  amelioration^  it 
muft  necejfarily  grow  worfe.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is 
ufefid  to  reduce  without  delay  this  exeefs  of  vigour,  that  the 
body  may  recruit  itf elf  apart ^^  isfc» 

ViUebrune  is  not  inclined  to  underftand  this  aphorifm 
as  referring  to  athletic  gymnaftics,  but  only  to  medicinal 
gymnaftics ;  and  inftead  of  r<»f«v«ciMi«ny,  ingymnq/lica  deditis, 
he  fttbftitutes  mnv^  (k  w^m),  in  Us  qwe  ad  hinum  haUtum 
epcercentur*  Lorry  explains  this  paflage  differently,  and 
applies  it  to  thofe  who  make  the  gymnaftic  art  their  prin- 
cipal occupation,  as  for  example,  the  athletes,  and  to  thofe 
who  were  ambitious  <^  attaining  to  that  degree  of  ftvength 
which  characterized  that  race.  This  is  alfo  the  opinion  of 
Bofquillon;  and  manj  reafons,  which  it  were  ufelefs  to 
fpccify  in  this  place,  induce  me  to  prefer  their  opinion  to 
that  of  ViUebrune.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  eaf^  to  con- 
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cet?e,  that  thofe  who  detoted  themfelvesj  whether  from 
tafte  or  from  their  particular  fituadon  in  fociety,  to  the 
conftant  praAtce  of  gymnaftic  ezercifesi  arriving  gradoaSy 
at  a  point  which  is  the  excefs  of  bodily  ftrength  and  Tigour, 
could  not  continue  their  ordinary  ezercifes)  without  being 
ezpofed  to  danger ;  and  that,  in  order  to  refume  them  widi- 
out  inconyeniences,  the  ftrength  thus  acquired  and  carried 
to  excefs;  muft  of  neceffity  be  diminifhed,  (thv  i Ji{«b  xvttv  fA 
fiiMitf),  in  order  to  reftore  to  the  invigoratbg  a£tion  61 
the  gymnaftic  art,  the  requifite  fpace  of  time  for  producing, 
its  efleds  without  breaking  the  .fprings  of  the  body,  {Tut 
wiAif  i^x^f  imi^Tif  xdS^  rl  rS^).  And,  in  this  fenfe,  the 
expreflion  itai^nn,  re/loratwn,  is  at  leaft  as  intelligible  as 
the  word  timwmwnH^  feptfe^  which  VlUebrune  ftibftitutes  in 
its  place. 

The  authority  of  Galen,  who  himfelf  witnefled  the  ef- 
fefts  of  gymnaftics,  the  authority  upon  which  the  rulgar 
text  refts,  will  appear  on  this  point  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  manufcripts  quoted  in  the  refpeflable  work  of  this 
learned  critic.  Still  farther,  the  word  mmi^M^  appears  to 
correfpond  much  better  than  the  other  to  the  remarkable 
expreffion  Awi»  tJf  fvf(niy  pi  fi^c^wq^  to  reduce  quickly  this  ex- 
tejjjive  vigour  .•  which  fignifics,  to  remove  it  by  enfeebling 
remedies,  that  fubftitute  in  its  place  an  artificial  and  ad- 
vantageous debility.  This  is  the  import  of  the  word  {«^ 
Mtrttf,  Jinhing^  con/tdentia^  which  Hippocrates  afterwards 
adopts  to  exprefs  the  change  that  muft  be  effeaed,  for  the 
purpofc  of  preventing  the  refults  of  thi^  exceffive  ftrength; 
a  change,  in  accomplifliing  which,  he  alfo  direfts  the  ap- 
plication of  a  wife  moderation,  and  which  he  wilhes  to  be 
adjuftcd  to  the  temperament  of  the  patient.  And!  foon  af- 
teir,  he  ufes  the  word  xtwo-tti,  evacuations^  to  which  he 
again  contrafts  the  term  wt^^v^ttf,  reftoratiom^  or,  accords 

ing 
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ing  to  ViOebrane,  «i«9i«v0-ih.  And,  on  all  occafiohs,  he 
lecommends  raeafures  and  proportions  fuited  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  perfon  who  is  brought  back  by  thefe  changes  to 
a  moderate  degree  of  ftrength  and  vigour. 

From  this  difcuflion  il  feems  evident,  that  in  this  ftate  of 
preternatural  vigour,  fuperinduced  by  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  gymnaftic  ezercifes,  phyficians  were  obliged  to  weaken, 
and,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  ufcd,  to  Jlnkj  or  reduce,  by 
means  of  proper  evacuations,  the  perfon  who  had  attained 
this  excefs  of  ftrength  %  and  afterwards  to  reftore  him  by  a 
well  concerted  plan  of  recovery  to  that  moderate  or  middle 
ftate,  which  alone  is  compatible  with  a  permanent  ftate  of 
health.  Hippocrates,  in  fa£b,  fpeaks  exprefsly  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  in  the  fub&quent  part  of  the  paffiige  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  fame  aphorifm  {  ii^il  r^  (dm«?«Vi«$  k  rl  trx^r^f 

ttyuF.   «^«Xif)f  y«l(  «AA*  •»m  «*  h  ^VTti  ^  t9  /tffAX»f7«<  vWfHfUf 

which  fignifies— w  muft  wi  pufb  this  debUitating  procefs  too 
foTy  for  that  would  h  dangerous  j  but  it  muji  he  accommodatei 
to  the  confiitution  of  the  perfon  upon  nvhom  the  experiment  is. 
performed •  For  thefe  precautions  are  equally  applicahU  to  atu- 
cuations,  v/hicb,  carried  to  an  extreme  length,  areproduffive  (f 
dangerous  effeSls.  And  again,  the  procefs  of  re/loration^  ifcaf'' 
ried  afrefb  to  an  excefjive  degree^  vxnM  alfohe  attended  nuith 
danger* 

Galen  alfo  informs  us,  that  wreftlera  were  fubjeft  to 
fudden  accjdents,  as  burfting.of  blood-veffels,  and  hxmor- 
ihages  i  and  Mercurialis  quotes  St.  Jerome,  who  affirms, 
dbat  they  never  attained  to  a  advanced  age  \  and  who  cor- 
roborates on  this  point  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and  of 
Galen,  adduced  above.  The  explanation  of  this  remark- 
able aphorifm  was  certainly  not  a  point  of  trivial  import- 
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ance  ta  the  medical  htftory  of  the  gymnaftic  ait.  I  ihaQ 
not  here  enter  into  any  pra£lical  details  rcbtive  to  this  art^ 
fo  moch  negleAed  in  thefe  days.  One  of  my  coUeaguea 
will  without  doubt  have  in  this  refpe£l  gratified  the  expeft- 
adons  of  his  readers  in  the  article  gjmna/Ha* 

COMCEBMIMG  BATHS  AND  RBPASTS,  IN  THEIB  RELATION 

TO  THB  GTliNASTIC  ART. 

The  pra&ice  of  bathing  was  too  nearly  conne£ied  with 
the  general  fyftem  of  exercifes,  not  to  include  places  appro* 
priated  to  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  the  fame  eftablifli- 
mentS}  an.  important  department  of  the  Gymnafium  was 
afligned  to  baths  and  ftores.  Among  the  Romans  efpe* 
dally,  much  more  than  among  thjs  Greeks,  the  edifices 
reared  for  the  pradice  of  bathing  were  conftru&ed  with 
tafte  and  magnificence  ^  and  yet  public  baths  were  not,  till 
a  very  late  period,  eftablUhed  at  Rome.  The  people  were 
admitted  into  thefe  baths  upon  paying  a  very  moderate 
fum  \  and  the  hours  in  which  admiilion  was  granted  were 
regulated  by  the  laws.  Arrangements  of  police  maintain- 
ed decorum  in  thofe  places ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  period 
of  degeneracy  and  corruption,  which  prevailed  under  the 
infamous  emperors,  that  the  fexes  were  obferved  promif- 
cuoufly  mixed  together.  So  predominant  Over  the  manners 
of  nations,  efpecially  in  corrupting  them,  is  the  influence 
of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  governed  I  The  people  imitate 
and  defpife  their  rulers. 

The  hot  and  tepid  baths,  the  moifl;  and  dry  ftoves,  {l(M- 
nicum),  the  cold  bath,  and  above  all,  bafons  in  wluch 
fwimming  might  be  pradiifed,  were  the  principal  depart- 
ments of,  the  public  baths  i  infomuch  that  they  ferved  either 
for  the  purpofe  of  cleanline(s(  and^  in  this  point  of  view^ 
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the  ezercifes  themfelves  rendered  thdr  ufe  indifpenfable  ^ 
either  to  reftore  to  the  body  the  flexibility,  to  the  fluids  the 
liqttidity,  and  to  the  pores  of  the  flun  the  permeabilityj  of 
which  violent  exercifes  had  deprived  them :  or  to  fumifli  a- 
new  field  of  exercife,  equally  adapted  with  all  the  reft  to 
ftrength^n  the  body^  without  exhaufting  it,  and  to  put  ail 
its  limbs  in  motion.  I  fpeak  not  here  of  any  accommoda* 
tions  which  fenfuality  fuperadded  to  all  thefe  ufeful  objeAs 
of  attention :  the  gymnaftic  art  did  not  authorize  thefe  ef- 
feminate conveniences,  more  calculated  to  enervate  man, 
dian  to  advance  his  progrefs  to  perfe£lion. 

Alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  produced  either  by  fuccef- 
five  immerfions  in  baths  of  difierent  temperature,  or  by  the 
aflhfion  of  cold  water  upon  a  body,  which  had  juft  quitted 
the  hot  bath,  {calida  lavatio\  was  one  of  the  practices  in 
moft  common  ufe  among  the  ancients.  Hippocrates,  when 
fpeaking  of  regimen  in  difeafes,  and  even  in  acute  diforders, 
adverts  to  the  precautions  which  the  aflFufion  of  cold  water 
in  coming  out  of  the  bath  demanded,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  afiedionsj  to  which  the  body  had  been 
expofed:  and  Galen  treats  of  the  fame  fubje£l.*  There 
was  alfo  a  period  at  which  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  was  in 
general  vogue  \  and  Antonius  Mufa,  the  phyfician  of  Au« 
guftus,  appears  to  have  been  the  perfon  who  introduced  it. 
Auguftus,  according  to  report,  had  been  cured  of  a  difeafe 
by  this  practice.  This  fafliion  continued }  and  «the  inha* 
bitants  of  Rome  bpafted  of  the  hardihood  with  which  thef 
immerfed  their  bodies  in  the  coldeft  water.  Seneca  makes 
it  a  fubje^  of  exultation,  and  fiiys  of  himfelf,  t  ille  tan^ 
ius  Pfycbr9lutes^  qui  kalenJis  JanuAriis  in  Euripum  fala^ 
ham.  Plutarch  and  Galen  remonftrated  againft  the  ufe 
of 

*  Gai  ^^Miiiii.  til,  ID  lib*  de  viAo  ia  aciitii»  c,  44,  ed.  dc  CbarUcr. 
t  Epiit  83. 
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of  cfAd  watCTj  ts  I  dull  hate  occtfion  to  obferft  in  die 
fequd. 

Swinumng  alfo  was  peeoliarly  legafded  as  an  efin^ 
part  of  the  edacation  ot  ycNith  $  and  die  fiune  impoftanoe 
was  attached  to  it,  as  to  leadii^  or  die  knomdedge  of  letters. 
\Neqye  Httrms  diikd^  me  nai&rt^  ftin  wm^  pivf  y^m^ifimwm  mr^ 
.  tmm)  — fc  iaf  kamed  mkher  U  nod  not  tofimm^  was  die 
charaAer  gt?en  of  a  perfon  whom  diey  wiflied  to  ftigmatiao 
as  grcrfsly  ignorant. 

The  pra&ices  which  followed  or  accompanied  the  vfe 
of  baths  were  not  attended  to  with  led  care  than  die  baths 
themfelves.  FriAion8»  frequent  manipuladons,  piefliire 
vpon  die  mufcalar  parts  and  npon  the  joints,  die  form  and 
die  materials  of  the  inftmments  appointed,  to  remove  bom, 
the  furface  of  the  (kin  the  fubftances  which  adhered  to  it 
after  the  bath  (Jlripks)^  bruflies,  fpthtrins^  &c.  were  ob- 
je&s  of  attention  winch  ph  jfidans  themfelves  did  not  OTcr- 
look.  And  Galen,  OribaGus,  JEdus,  &c.  have  not  iiegled* 
ed  to  defcribe  the  greater  part  of  thefe  pia^Hces  in  their 
works.  Oily  inundions,  whether  fimple  or  perfumed,  oc* 
cupied  a  dtftinguifhed  place  among  diefe  pra£licess  aiid 
eren  abftra£led  from  their  application,  both  during  exerctie 
and  in  the  bath,  the  u&  of  them  was  habitual  among  many 
perlbns  in  all  condidons.  Every  peribn  knows  the  veteran 
Ibldier's  reply  to  Auguftus,  when  he  queftioned  him  con* 
cerning  die  meafures  which  he  adopted  for  the  prefervatien 
of  his  health  during  fo  long  a  Ufe ;  {efctut  oko^  intuf  mulfif) 
hf  the  external  applteaiion  ef  «f7,  uni  by  the  internai  ufe  ef 
fweet  nvinef  or  muft^  faid  he :  wifliing  to  be  underftood  a^ 
afcribing  lus  protra^ed  life,  and  his  exeelicnt  heidth,  to  die 
ufe  of  extemat inunctions,  which  rendered  him  independent 
of  the  influence  of  viciiStttdes  of  temperature  or  perfpir- 

atiooy 
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adon^  and  to  a  laxature  ftate  of  his  boweb|  maintained  by 
the  ufe  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  conjundion  of  the  various  Idnds  of  exercifts  with 
the  ba^8>  regulated  the  proportion  and  the  hour  of  their 
repafts ;  infomuch  that  the  confideration  of  the  gymnaftic 
art  alone  comprehends  almoft  the  whole  fubjed  of  bypSne* 
It  is  in  £2,€t  to  the  ufe  of  baths  generally  eftabliflied  an)(mg 
the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  almoft  every  clafs  of  citizens, 
that  the  cuftom  of  making  the  fupper^  or  the  repaft  of  the 
evening,  the  principal  diet;  and  that  of  being  reclined  on 
couches,  during  the  time  employed  in  this  repaft,  muft  be 
afcribed.  The  other  diets  could  only  be  light  for  men  who 
divided  the  day  between  their  neceflary  avocations,  cxercife 
and  the  bath,  and  who  were  alfo  to  bathe  in  the  evening. 
Confidered  in  its  relation  to  health,  the  hour  of  fupper  was 
equally  remarkable.  It  correfpondcd,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  termination  of  buCnefs,  that  is,  to  the  moment  when 
man,  fatigued  with  the  motions  of  tiie  day,  had  refreflied 
himfelf  in  the  bath,  where  all  the  expedients  to  which  he 
then  had  recourfe,  had  facilitated  and  completed  fhe  cuta« 
neous  evacuations,  and  confequently  finiflied  the  daily  elu- 
triation  of  the  body ;  in  fliort,  at  the  moment  when  both 
foul  and  body  enjoyed  the  greateft  degree  of  liberty  of 
which  they  are  fufceptible.  At  this  period  a  reafonable 
forgetfulnefs  of  the  cares  of  the  day  permitted  a  pure  gaiety 
to  extdlerate  all  their  enjoyments,  and  to  embelliih  their 
focial  interoourfe  with  all  the  charms  that  can  refute  from 
a  complete  exoneration  from  anxiety.  On*  the  other  hand, 
the  fupper  was  followed  by  a  long  ceflation  fixmi  labour, 
and  by  fleep  during  the  night.  .  Thus  does  it  appear,  that 
in  this  orjder  of  aflurs,  every  thing  promoted  the  digeftion 
of  die  aliment,  and  confpired  to  ^StQt  a  complete  repar- 
ation of  the  lofs  fttftained  by  the  body  throughout  the  day. 

The 
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The  tep^fts  taken  during  the  day  feemed  only  intended  ttif 
haften  with  greater  facility  the  hour  of  fupper^  They  did 
not  interrupt  the  ufual  bufinefs^  and  abftemious  people  did 
not  paufe  or  fit  down  to^  table  on  their  accounts  Auguftus^ 
according  to  Suetonius>  dined  in  his  litter  on  a  morfel  of 
bread  and  a  little  fruit.  While  returning  homefrnn  the  palace 
in  my  fedan^  I  ate  an  ounce  cf  breads  with  a  fenu  grapesf 
at  Duracina:  Dum  leBica  ex  regia  domum  redeo  pants  unciam 
€umpaucis  acines  uv^  Duracina  comedi.  *  And  Seneca,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  dinner >f  makes  ufe  of  thefe  expreffions:  Panis  de* 
indejiccusy  etftne  menfa  prandium^  pojl  quod  nonfunt  tavanda 
manus:  1  then  take  Jotne  dry  breads  and  dine  mnthout  Jitting 
down  to  table,  after  which  there  is  no  necejjttyfor  wajbing  my 
hands.  After  all|  we  may  believe  that  every  Roman  did 
not  reftri£l  himfelf  to  this  degree  of  fobriety ;  it  is  never* 
thelefs  certain,  that  the  dinner ,  prandium,  was  but  a  light 
xepaft ;  and  as  they  did  not  dine  on  coming  out  of  the.  bath^ 
during  this  diet  they  did  not  refume  the  reclined  pofture. 

The  order  of  the-  diflies  during  the  repaft  was  alfo>  as 
among  us,  regulated  according  to  cuftom  \  and  this  cuftom 
was  not  perhaps  the  moft  confonant  t6  the  principles  upon 
which  the  dq^rine  of  health  ought  to  be  eftabliihed.  CeU 
fus  condemns  the  cuftom  of  his  own  time^  at  leaft  in  as  far 
as  people  of  delicate  ftomachs  were  concerned ;  and  there 
is  a  pretty  ftrong  analogy  between  the  divifion  of  the  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  a  repaft  in  that  time,  and  the  difierent  courfes 
upon  our  tables.  The  ancients,  or  at  leaft  the  Romans, 
divided  their  repaft  into  firft  and  fecond  tables ,  or  courfes, 
{prima  et fecund^  men/a.)  •  The  firft  courfe  was  compofed . 
of  animal  food  and  other  very  nutritive  fare ;  atid  the  fecond 
was  made  up  of  fruits  and  delicacies.  It  is  of  this  latter 
part  of  the  repaft  that  CelfjAS  fpeaks :  {Secunda  menfa  bana 

Jhmach^ 

*  Suet.  Odav,  f  lb.  ep,  85. 
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Jhmacbo  nSnl  nicety  in  imbtcUh  eoaeejats  Ji  quis  itaque  b$e 
parum  vaUt^  paltnulasy  pomaque  tt  Jimilia  melius  primo  cih 
mffumii) :  Tie  fecund  courfe  is  not  detrimenial  to  a  found 
JlonUseb^  hit  ii  is  apt  to  caufe  acidity  in  a  tueak  one  /  fbeuld 
any  one  therefore  labour  under  a  debility  rf  this  organ^  he 
mil  do  better  to  begin  with  dates ^  apples^  andfmilar  articles. 
Celfus,  a  Utde  before^  had  alfo  obferredy  that  it  is  a  more 
eligible  plan  to  begin  the  repaft  with  articles  of  food  feafon- 
ed  with  fait,  and  with  pot-herbs»  and  the  like.  Cibue  afdU 
famentis^  oleribuSffmilibufque  rebus^  melius  incipit.  And  ih  an* 
other  placei  the  fame  author  remarks,  imbecUlima  materia  eft 
omne  olus;  Pd-berbs  are  of  all  articles  of  food  the  leaft  nutria 
the.  He  condemns  then  the  caftom  of  ending  the  repaft 
with  light  aliments,  the  fole  advantage  of  which  is  to  ex« 
cite  appetite,  or  to  gratify  the  palate. 

Without  inquiring  in  this  place,  how  far  this  opinion  is 
founded  in  truth,  it  is  ftill  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  art 
of  prefenting  to  men  Citiated  with  food,  and  already  fuffi- 
ciently  nourifhed,  viands  which  awaken  extinguiflied  appe» 
tite,  and  excite  pleafure  and  deiire  without  neceffity,  is 
treacherous  and  deflrudive.  This  art  was  cultivated  among 
the  ancients,  as  among  ourfelves :  it  was  even  carried  to  a 
degree  of  criminal  perfeAion ;  as  it  appears  that  their  fe- 
cond  courfes  had  a  confiderable  resemblance  to  our  own 
fricaflees  and  defcrts-  However  iimple  and  light  fuch  food 
may  be,  yet  if  it  be  taken  often,  the  concoAing  faculties 
dfc  cloyed  i  it  muft  undergo  in  the  ftonuch  an  alter- 
ation, very  difierent  from  that  which  proper  digeftion« 
ivould  have  produced.  It  is  this  morbid  change  which 
pelfus  points  out  by  the  expreiBon  coacefcitg  to  which 
muft  be  ""fubjoined  the  alteration  which  Hippocrates 
4cfignated  by  the  word  ««vrw}f«,  an  expreflion  which  in 
my'  opinion  ought  to  be  underftood  as  defcriptive  of  cer- 
Uin  articles  of  food^  liable  to  excite  burning  cruSatiohs^ 

as 
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•ft  I  think  I  have  fttfficittidy  pro?  ed  under  di0  article  AXl* 
menu* 

An  inveftif»dcm  refpefting  the  modes  of  clothings  and 
head-dreflesy  ufed  among  the  ancients,  equally  appertauns 
to  their  cUftoms^  and  manners,  and  is  no  lefs  conne&ed 
with  medicine,  donfidered  in  its  relation  to  the  do&rine  of 
health  i  but  I  fliatl  hate  occafion  to  ofier  fome  refiedidns 
on  this  fubjeA,  in  treating  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
conne^d  widi  this  doftrine  prevalent  in  modern  times, 
and  when  I  come  to  inftitute  a  eomparilim  between  the 
various  modes  of  drefs  adopted  by  different  nations* 

I  might  extend  to  a  much  greater  length  this  difquifition, 
refpeAing  the  medicad  and  phyfi^  hift<Mry  of  maniSiers  and 
cuftoms  among  the  ancients  \  but  many  of  the  topics  which 
might  be  fubjoined  h^re  would  have  no  neceffinry  connec- 
tion with  public  bfgihte^  and  will  fall  to  be  treatied  of  with 
more  advantage  luid  cpnvenienee  in  other  articles  of  this 


III.    CONCE&NIKG  THE  RECULATIOKS  CONNECTED  WITH 
FUBUC  l»OLIC£  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  only  department  of  public  police  which  ought  to 
be  the  fubjed:  of  difcuffion  in  this  place,  is  that  which 
rielatcs  to  the  healthfulnefs  of  dwellings,  and,  in  general, 
to  the  health  of  men,  colleded  in  cities,  in  camps,  in  fliips. 
Ice. 

The  fituation  of  cities,  the  direfbion  of  thdr  buildings, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  ftreets  fliould  be  divided,  die 
arrangements  favourable  to  their  cleanlinefs,  are  the  prin- 
cipal objefls  which  claim  the  attention  of  men  invefted 

with  public  offices. 

Ancient 

•Ch.i,  §». 
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AodcBt  hiftory  afibrds  tt8  a  memorable  inftancc  of  a  city 
which  recovered  its  healthfulitefs  on  changing  its  pofition. 
llua  was  the  city  of  SaU^,  now  called  Salpe^  Vitruvius 
informs  us,  that  fituated  at  firft  on  the  north-weft  fide  of 
a  iHarih  called  Sal(fin0  paluSf  the  fouth-eaft  winds  conrey- 
ed  to  it  noxious  effluYia  from  this  fwamp.  They  remored 
k  four  miles  from  its  former  fituation,  to  the  fouth«>eaft  of 
the  marlh :  befides,  M.  HoftiUus  opened  up  a  drain  from 
the  moraisy  towards  die'  fea ;  in  oonfequence  of  which,  all 
the  infalttbrity  which  prored  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  entirely  difappeared. 

Hippocrates  has  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  treatife 
on  airf  vmitr^  tmdJUua^n^  to  obfervations  calculated  to 
throw  Ught  on  this  department  of  puUic^  iygifn*  In*  afcer- 
taimng  what  muft  be  the  refult  of  difietent  ezpofures  to 
die  winds,  and  that  of  fituations  relative  to  the  foil  and 
water,  he  has  necefiarUy  fumiflied  us  with  the  elements  of 
public  bygOWf  and  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the  rulea 
or  meafures  of  police,  refpe£iing  the  moft  uneiceptionable 
plan  of  arranging  houfes,  ought  to  be  eftabliflied. 

Vitruvius,  who  wrote  in  Italy,  and  who  was  one  of  thofc 
ardfts  who  ftudied  architefiEure  with  the  deepeft  attention, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  fufficiency  of  the  buildings,  but 
ftill  more  in  refped  to  their  healthfulnefs,  has  left  us  fome 
diredions  relative  to  the  proper  fituation  of  cities.  He  ad« 
vifes  that  they  (hould  be  built  on  elevated  ground,  at  a 
diftance  from  moraflfes.  If  they  are  fituated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lea,  he  difapproves  of  their  facing  the  fouth  or  the 
weft,  or  of  their  being  ezpofed  to  the  influence  of  hot 
winds.  He  recommends  that  cellars  and  public  granaries 
Ihould  be  placed  towards  the  north,  and  obferves,  that  a 
fottthem  expofure  is  not  favourable  to  dieir  utility  as  ftore- 
houfes  for  provifion* 

The 
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The  infpe£Uoii  of  the  entraik  of  aaimals,  a  monument 
of  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftition,  ceaf.  to  be  contemptibfe 
when  it  18  applied  to  the  puipofe  of  afcertaining  .the  in- 
fluence of  air,  water,  and  Ctuation,  upon  living  creatures. 
Vitruviu$  informs  us,  that  the  ancients  Hnfpefied  the  liver 
of  animals,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  water  of 
a  country,  and  of  the  falubrity  of  its  nutritive  produdions. 
From  this  fource  diey  derived  inftruAion  ricfpeding  the 
choice  of  the  moft  advantageous  fituatione  .for  building 
cities.  The  fize  and  difeafed  condition  of  the  liver,  is  in 
fa&  a  pretty  fure  indication  of  the  unhe^lthinefs  of  paftuie 
grounds,  and  of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  water,  which, 
efpecially  when  it  is  ftagnant,  produces  in  cows,  and  par- 
ticularly in  fheep,  fatal  difeafes,  that  have  often  their  feat 
in  the  liver;  as  for  inflance,  the  rot,  which  frequency  de- 
ftroys  whole  flocks  in  marfliy  countries.  The  fpleen  is  alfo 
a  vifcus,  very  apt  to  be  afieded  by  thefe  qualities ;  and  ob- 
ftru£tions  of  this  organ  are  very  common  in  that  diftri£k  of 
Italy  in  which  Vitruvius  wrote*  He  mentions  two  cities, 
fituated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  another,  Gnojfm 
and  Cariyncf  which  were  yet  charaderized  by  the  follow- 
ing remarkable'  difference.  In  the  tenitory  of  Coriyna^ 
animals  had  a  very  fmall  fpleen,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, acquired  an  aftoniihing  fize  in  the  domains  of 
Gnoffiis. 

Farther,  in  the  cafes  in  which  the  vicinity  of  a  morafs^ 
could  not  be  avoided,  Vitruvius  obferves,  that  if  the  morafs 
be  near  the  Tea,  or  if  it  be  (ituated  on  the  north  or  the 
north-eaft  of  the  city,  it  is  n^uch  lefs  hurtful,  either  on 
account  of,  the  faltnefs  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  which  com- 
municates with  it,  and  retards  the  putrefadion  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances  \  or  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  winds,  which  carry  off  its  exhalatiims^  and  correft 

1  their 
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their  ddeterfotts  effcAdj  b^  At  greater  d^gr^e  of  coldhefs 
and  drynefs  of  the  air  confequent  on  theilr  blowing.  He 
alfo  remarks^  that  marihes  (ituated  near  the  fea^  but  raifed 
above  it8  levelj  are  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  others ;  becaufe 
they  can  be  remedied  by  an  outlet  into  the  fea,  which  can 
eafily  be  eflPefled.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  cifcumftancey 
that  Vitruvius  obferveS)  that  for  thefe  teafohs  the  vicinity 
of  mofafles  had  not  rendered  Aquileia,  Altina,  or  Ravenna, 
infalubtious  (places  of  refidence;  and  yet  LancUij  itl  the 
begiiining  6f  this  (laft)  century^  informs  us,  that  Aquileia  in 
ancient  times  fo  flourifhing,  fo  popular,  and  fo  rehowned^ 
had  been  entirely  deftroyedj  tod  that  the  peftilential  miafms 
of  the  matihe^  which  had  depopulated  it,  were  the  only 
caufel  to  which  it6  deftru^lion  could  be  afcribed.  Fife  nojirn 
kvo  reliquias  ^iium  it  veterisfirturut  vejltpa  tetineti  nulVu  aliis 
artnis  everfa^quam  cofruptotisaquisharentibusaere.^  This  is  not 
the  only  example  which  Italy  affords  us  of  a  phyGcal  change 
in  its  foil ;  and  the  fitthe  LanciG  obfervesi  that  the  marihes 
of  Italy  are  now  furprifingly  increafed  in  point  of  number 
from  what  they  were  in  paft  ages ;  infomuch  that  cities, 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
their  waters,  ^^x  autem  in  eoa^fnusfeculot  in  quo  enormter 
auRa  funi  paludes^  et  eoufque  excreverunt^  ut  celeberrirmt  quon^ 
dam  urhesprimnm  itinatantibus  aquis  obruta,  dein  hnga  oblivione 
fepultaf  vix  ac  ne  viic  quidem  nofnen  fervAverunt  pqfteris  me* 
morandutnA 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  care  which  the  Roman 
emperorsi  Julius  Caefar  and  Auguftus,  took  to  drain  the 
Pontine  marihes,  and  with  the  very  (hort  duration  of  the 
fuccefs  that  attended  their  labours.  For  it  appears,  that 
their  eflbrts  at  leaft  ciFe£ted  a  temporary  completion  of 

Vol.  m.  U  .  their 

*  De  Noz.  Palud.  EffluTiis,  Lib.  i»  p.  I,  c  3. 

t  lb.  de  Sylva  CifternsB  et  Sermioctae,  non  nifi  per  partes  ezcideodla.  $  %$. 
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their  obie£l:,  as  tl^e  following  paifage  from  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry  proves : 

Steriiifyue  diu  pabiff  aptaque  remis 
Vicinas  urhes  alit,  et  gravtfintit  aratruth* 

But  their  works  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  increafe  of 
the  waters,  as  has  fince  been  the  fate  of  the  works  under- 
taken  at  th<^  command  of  Quintus  the  Sii^th ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  thefe  direflted  by  Pius  th^  Siafth,  iii  our  own 
days,  hare  been  attended  with  more  cpmplete  fuccefs.  But 
be  thin  as  it  may,  this  pbje£l  is  afluredly  one  pf  thp  moft 
important  which  appertain  to  publip  hy^ine :  s^nd  it  is 
pne  of  thofe  in  which  the  induftry  of  modern  times  is  in 
no  refpe£):  inferior  to  the  labours  of  this  ancients. 

The  refpe£l  which  the  Ediles  isnjoyed  among  the  }lomanS| 
the  nature  of  their  fun£bion$,  the  abundance  pf  watisr  con- 
veyed into  the  city  by  the  aguedufts,  the  remains  ftill  ex- 
ifting  pf  the  ffswiprs  appropriated  to  the  prefervation  of 
cleanlinefs,  the  cemeteries  everywhere  fituated  without  the 
walls  of  the  cities,  Caefar's  attention  in  creating  particular 
Ediles,  denominated  CereaUsy  whofe  province  was  to  watch 
ever  the  prefervation  of  corn,  and  the  reparation  pf  public 
granaries,  may  be  adciuped  a^  fp  many  proofs  of  the  care 
exercifed  by  the  ancients  about  every  thing  which  couI4 
contribute  to  the  preferyation  pf  health, 

The  health  of  men  aiTembled  in  camps,  and  in  fiiips,  an4 
pf  armies  on  their  march,  equally  excited  the  public  atten- 
tion. We  know  that  among  the  provifion  which  a  foldief 
carried,  was  included,  be(ides  a  quantity  of  rice,  a  bottle  full 
pf  vinegar,  intended  to  be  mixed  with  their  water,  for  the 
purpofe  of  compofing  ^  falubrious  and  antifceptic  drink^ 
which  the  Romans  denominated  Pofca.  This  regimen  muft 
certainly  have  contributed  to  maintain  good  health  among 

the 
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Hxt  troops;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  independ- 
ent of  military  difbipline,  the  ftri£i  obferv^ynce  of  wl^ch 
'Was  fo  conducive  to  the  fuccefs  of  tbe^  arms,  a  4rigorou« 
police  of  health  was  ^fo  eftabliflied  in  their  camps.  How 
can  the  fa£l  otherwife  be  accounted  for,  that  in  a  g^eat 
;iumber  of  difis^t  expeditions,  of  long  duration,  and  fome 
of  them  chequered  with  vicifEtudes  of  good  and  bad. for- 
tune, the  Roman  armies  had  not  been  vifited  with  many 
more  iignal  examples  of  deftruflive  epidemics  ? 

PUBLIC  HYGIENE  OF  THE  MODERN  NATIONS^ 

LEGISLATION. 

Th^  labours  of  the  moderns  to  fupport  eftablifliments  of 
{>ublic  hygiene^  are  not  to  be  found  in  theur  codes  of  laws; 
if  we  eiQCpt  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaft,  among  whom  legal 
abludons,.  a  ttMSt  of  Hebrew  legiflation,  combitled  with 
tbe  pecttliar  obferfances  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  accord 
with  the  exigencies  which  refolt  from  the  heat  of  die  cli- 
mate, and  are  in  truth  important  provifions  for  the  preferr- 
ation  of  health.  The  legal  prohibitions  of  certain  articles 
of  food  correfpond  in  a  great  meafure  to  thofe  of  Mofes ; 
and  the  profcription  of  wipe,  a  disgree  of  perfe&ion  aimed 
at  by  one  feA,  only  among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  Nazareene, 
is  truly  a  ftatutory  prohibition  among  the  followers  of  Msdio- 
met.  It  is,  mi^eoyer,  fo  iil«contriTed,.that  it  is  almoft  uni- 
verfally  evaded  %  and  it  has  given  rife  to  another  abufe»  that 
of  opium f  the  dangers  of  w.hi9h  greatly  jexceed  in  magoi? 
tude  thofe  which  could  ever  refult  even  from  t^e  exceffive 
^  ufe  of  fermented  liquors. 

The  laws  of  the  Chriftian  church  ought  not  to  be  review- 
ed in  this  place;  their iole  obje£^  is  to  condud  man  to  a 
c^gree  of  moral  perfe(£lion  by  the  aid  of  fenfible  objedt, 

U2  '  and 
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tod  to  ftftratn  him  from  excefles  by  abftinence  and  tern- 
peniice.  The  excefles  indulged  in,  at  table  efpeciall|,  ap- 
peared to  the  church  the  caufe  of  almoft  all  others ;  and 
this  coBclufion  is  fanftioned  by  reafon.  Many  of  the  par- 
dcolar  inftitudons  of  the  church  bear  a  refemblance  to 
Aofe  of  Pythagoras ;  but  it  has  been  the  fate  both  of  the 
ftMmer  and  of  the  latter,  that  men,  haying  dmr  attention 
often  more  engrofled  with  their  ftrift  execudon  than  with 
the  end  to  the  attainment  of  which  they  are  fuUenrient, 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  lefs  religious  than  fuperftitious, 
hare  expofed  them  to  the  deriiion  of  diofe  who  form  their 
judgment  from  a  fuperficial  view  of  things,  and  even  to  the 
contempt  of  certain  philofophers.  It  muft  alfo  be  allowed, 
that  many  of  the  dietetic  cuftoms  mtroduced  into  the  Qmf- 
tiaa  church,  hare  not  been  defiled  widi  due  attendon  to 
the  falubrity  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  most  cfpedally 
are  noc  cakulated  for  all  climates.  We  fhail  dwell  ftiU  left 
vpon  monaftic  inftitudona,  many  of  which  have  rather 
dimed  at  painful  privadons  dian  at  nfeful  obfer?aaces« 
The  beft  of  them  arc  aflnredly  diofe  who  hare  baniihcd 
indolence,  and  modified  meditadon  by  means  of  exeitifes, 
manual  labour,  and>  abore  all,  the  culdvatioo  of  the  foil. 
It  is  among  them  at  leaft  that  purity  of  manners  has  been 
loogeft  prefenred« 

It  is  not  then  in  the  legiflation  of  modem  nations  tba( 
we  muQ;  feek  for  the  rudiments  of  piibUc  bj^iine. 

MANNEas  AND  COSTOXSU 
THE  GTMNASTIC  ART,  ANP  9ATHS,  AND  KEGIIIEN. 

With  regard  to  eftablifhed  inftitutions,  topra£Ucei^aod 
to  cuftoms,  we  find  nothing  aniong  modem  ftates  which 

correfponds 
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correipoiids  to  the  gjrmnaftic  (chools  of  ^t  aaeienU*  Our 
military  gymiuftics  tjiemfislves  do  net  admit  of  a  compari- 
fon  with  them*  In  thefe^  men  ave  calculated  upon  aa  die 
different  points  of  the  fur&ce  and  iieBditjr  of  a  body»  geo- 
metricallj  confidered.  They  are  difeipUned  tot  pteferre  in 
this  body  a  complete  order  and  uiufarButy»  to  a£l  in  obe« 
dience  to,  and  aa  it  were  by  the  impulfe  of  a  fpringt  which 
communicates  to  all  the  parts  an  ifi>chroQous  movement. 
But  no  attentbn  U  pdd  either  tp  thdt  fafety,  or  ftvength, 
or  perfeAion,  as  individuals  $  at  leaft,  there  is  no  eftabliOi- 
ed  prafticct  no  exifting  law>  which  has  this  objeft  for  its 
end ;  and  the  folicitude  of  a  few  nailitary  mtn,  more  en<* 
lightened  and  more  attentive  than  their  brethesn^  the  writ- 
ings of  fome  pfayficians,  friends  to  humanityt  are  aU  the 
monuments  which  prove  diat  the  fate  of  diefe  human  vie* 
tims,  deftmed  to  be  (acrificed  to  the  pride  and  caprice  of 
the  rulers  of  diis  earthy  has  ever  excited  any  (hare  of  in- 
tiereft.' 

It  miift  howerer  be  granted,  that  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  new  fy ftem  of  nuBtary  taflics,  in  vriuch 
the  ufe  of  gunpowder  has  vefulted,  the  tournaments  of  chi* 
valry,  and  a  number  of  feudal  extravagances,  oonftituted 
a  fpecies  of  military  gymnaftics,  really  produAive  of  advan- 
tageous efie&s.  Hie  kni^tts  of  dbmlry,  ammated  by  two 
very  powerful  motivcflb  gknry  and  kwe,  exerciied  diemfidves 
in  combats,  where  ftrengdi  and  agility  at  once  triumphant, 
ibntted  them«for.  courageous  enterprises,  and  trained  up  for 
the  ftate  brave  warriors  and  intrepid  dcfendcn.  But  couU 
it  be  believed  Aat  t^  only  plaoe.in  Europe  at  diis  moBent, 
where  the  elements  of  a  tolerable  pbyfioal  inftimtion  of 
tins  natttie  are  to  be  foui|d»  is  the  iaraglio  of  the.Grand 
Snltan,  in  the  education  of  the  youi^  IcogIani»  who  ate 

defttned  to  compofe  lus  life  guards  ^ 
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It  were  n&verthelefs  an  a£l  of  injuftice  to  exclude  frotti 
the  number  of  gymnaftic  pradicesi  the  games  common  ih 
our  colleges.  Thofe  of  the  hand-ball,  of  tennis,  of  the  foot- 
biiU,  of  prifon  bars,  and  many  others,  as  they  itimulate  fclf- 
loYe,  by  the  honour  of  a  victory  due  at  once,  to  ftrength, 
to  agility,  and  to  adrottnefs,  were  invented  with  perfe£t 
propriety  for  the  purpofe  of  developing  the  whole  mufcular 
power  of  the  body,  of  perfefiing  the  external  fenfes,  by 
increafing  their  accuracy  and  precifion,  and  of  unfolding  in 
the  youth  the  germs  of  more  than  one  fort  of  izfeful  induf- 
try.-  The  tennis  refemUes  in  many  refpe£l:s  the  game  which 
Galen  fo  much  extols  under  the  name  of  the  /malf  baH^ 

The  eftablifhment  of  public  baths,  and^the  pradices  re- 
fpefiing  them  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us  from  anti- 
quity. The  Ruffians  and  the  Turks  are  the  only  European 
nations  among  whom  there  are  public  buildings  appropriat- 
ed to  baths.  In  both  thefe  nations  vapour  baths  are  chiefly 
ufed4  '  Among  the  former,  they  flog  the  naked  body  in  the 
bath  with  branches  of  trees ;  and  in  commg  out  of  it,  they 
frequently  roll  themfelves  in  the  fnow,  or  immerfe  their 
bodies  in  cold  and  congealed  water.  The  Turks  foak  and 
knead,  as  it  were,  their  limbs,  to  increafe  their  flexibility. 
The  obfervations  ftated  above  concerning  immeribns  or  af- 
fuflons  of  cold  water  on  coming  out  of  the  hot  bath,  or 
from  the  Spartan  (dry)  ftove,  are  fufficiently  applicable  to 
the  cuftoms  eftabli(hed  among  the  Ruffians.  This  altern- 
ation muft  both  harden  and  ftrengthen  the  body,  and, 
above  all,  render  it  independent  of  the  moft  noxious  effeds 
*  of  viciffitudes  of  temperature. 

This  pra£iice  brings  to  our  recolle£lion  a  cuftom  preva- 
lent among  certain  northern  nations,  cf  immerfing  their 
new*born  infants  in  cold  water  or  in  fnow.    The  nations 

A  wllO 
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\lkr)ib  inhabit  a  mQder  climate,  have  been  inplined  to  imitate 
this  example ;  the  moflr  robuft  infants  have  refifted  its  ef- 
feds,  perhaps  derived  advantage  from  itj  but  the  mod 
feeble  have  funk  linder  it.  It  oiight,  moreover^  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  the  utility  of  this  pradice  to  children,  who 
are  to  pafs  their  live*  in  a  warn!  or  tem^drate  climate  and 
atmbfphere,  and  iti  thd  midft  of  well-regulated  tities,  can- 
not be  the  famd  with  what  acctues  ^om  it  to  thofd  who 
ihuft  live  like  favages,  or  endure  almoft  the  fam6  degree  of 
hardfliip  in  a.fn>^en  atmofph<ire,  furrounded  with  togs. 
The  fafeft  pradice  is,  to  enable  theni  by  degrees  to  endure 
the  vid(Iitude3  of  the  dtniofphere,  and  bathing  with  coM 
Water,  biit  not  to  plunge  them  into  it  at  the  momeiit  of  their 
birth ;  that  is,  at  the  ihftant  wh^n  they  toxhc  out  of  ^  b^th,  the 
temperature  of  which  always  amounts  to  36  degrees,  Reaum. 
We  kiiow  Hkewife  that  the  fame  danger  atifing  from  the 
cold  viciffitudes  of  the  atmoiphere^  is  fo  much  the  greater, 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  which  We  inhabit ; 
fince,  in  America,  th'e  imprefBon  commuhicated  by  cold 
and  moift  air,  and  mofe  efpecially  the  air  df  the  fea,  Cooled 
by  the  breezes,  is  one  of  the  mod  frequent  caufes  of  tetanus 
6r'locked  jaw,  which  (b  ofteti  attacks  newborn  infants  dur- 
ing the  firft  weeks  fubfequent  to  their  birth,  and  againil 
which  the  only  prophyla£tic  means  are  to  enable  them  to 
endure  thefe  viciffitudes.* 

The  unfirequent  ufe  which  modem  natbns  have  hitherto 
made  of  baths,  has  eftabliflied  a  remarkable  difitrence  be- 
tween their  repafts,  the  hours  approptiated  to  them,  the 
refpe&ive  quantities  of  food  confumed,  and  the  mode  of 
coodu£l  adopted  on  thefe  occafions,  and  the  cuftoms  of 
the  ancients  in  this  refpe^i.    It  would  be  a  difficult  talk  to 

17  4  point 
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potnt  out  ibc  advaiitai|es  or  di£id?smtag6$  rcfuluog  from 
this  diffcreace.  Habit  has  became  a  lawi  apd  the  greateft 
loGi  which  we  have  in  reality  fuftained  in  thi3  cafe,  confift^ 
in  the  proportion  of  exercifes  and  the  utility  of  baths. 

I  do  not  inteqd  to  difcourfc  in  thia  place  CQpccrning 
the  choice  of  aliments,  or  the  art  of  feafoniag  them- 
In  the  degree  of  fimplicity  attained  in  this  refpe£l,  the  mo- 
dems appear  to  have  the  adrantage  over  the  wcients ;  if 
we  compare  the  ftate  of  cookery  in  France  with  that  of 
which  Appiiis  has  left  us  fuch  fpedm^ns,  as  fi^pprefs  every 
deGre  of  imitation.  Habit,  moreover,  converts  into  a  deli- 
cate morfel  what  would  excite  the  ^ftro^geft  naufea  in  a 
ftomach  unaccuftomed  to  certain  feafonlngs*  We  might 
quote  a  thouland  inftances  of  this  truth  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  nations.  What  Europom  would  imagine  that  he 
could  ever  bear  the  cauftic  tafte  of  pimento,  to  which 
neverthelefs  he  becomes  habituated  after  he  has  lived  fome 
time  in  our  colonies,  or  in  the  Indies  ?  Whcf  will  believe 
that  the  Ferfians  can  endure  the  habitual  ufe  of  qfa-fittida^ 
more  efpedally  when  he  (hall  be  informed  that  this  fetid 
gum  as  it  comes  to  D^,.by  no  means  approaches  in  point  of 
fmell  or  tafte  to  what  it  poflcffes  in  the  country  in  which 
it  is  coUeded  ?  What  apparently  merits  a  greater  (bare  of 
pur  attention  is,  the  change  which  it  feems  muft  have  been 
the  effe&  either  of  certain  kinds  of  alimenits  univerially 
adopted,  or  of  other  fubftances,  the  i^fe  of  which  has  i)een 
introduced  into  common  life  at  different  periods.  Ao^ong 
thefe  may  be  r«ckone4  fermented  liquors,  diftilled  fpirits, 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  fugar.  We  may  inftance  alfo  in  the 
ufe  of  tobacco,  U>  univerfally  eftablifhed  for  more  than  a 
^century,  and  known  almoft  for  two  centuries.  We  ax« 
perfe£Uy  aware  of  the  general  effedls  which  thefe  fub- 
ftances produce  on  individuals ;  but  it  is  impolfible  to 
^  afcertaitt 
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the  changes  experienced  b;  ^e  ^cies  in  confe* 
quence  of  their  ufe ;  and  whether  the  lives  of  men  have 
been  prolonged  or  (hortened,  whether  their  health  has  been 
more  or  lefs  p^manent,  fince  the  introdyflion  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles into  ^mmon  ufe.  Nothing  very  ren^arkable  has  been 
QbferVe4  relative  to  thefe  points^  if  we  except  the  fadl^  diat 
the  very  general  i|fe  of  cdfieCi  has  cert^nly  dimini(he4  the 
exceffive  indulgence  in  fermented  liguors  amon|r  a  numer« 
QUQ  clafs  of  the  comnninity. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  examination  of  different 
forts  of  aliments  or  of  feafpnings,  thefe  2;tt  Retailed  at  due 
length  under  their  refpe&ive  articles.  *  We  t>ught  alfo  to 
attend  to  topography  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  regi« 
men  adppted  by  different  nations,  which|  in  this  refpe^tj  are 
regulated  either  by  local  drcumftancesi  or  dill  more  by  the 
influence  of  climate ;  the  eSe£ls  of  which  diverGfyiqg  the 
necemties  of  the  inhalHtants,  contribute  to  render  niore 
general  the  ufe  of  certain  fubftances  lefs  univerfally  em* 
ployed  among  other  nations.  The  complicated  difquifition 
into  which  this  view  of  the  fubje£l  would  lea4  US|  wQuld 
extend  this  article  to  too  great  a  length. 

In  fpeaUng  of  the  cuftoms  prevalent  amon^  the  ancients, 
I  have  not  mentioned  their  veftpoents  or  drefs ;  it  is  in  fait 
among  the  modem  cuftoms  that,  in  this  refpeft,  we  ipeet 
with  praAices  very  repugnant  to  the  order  of  nature,  an^ 
the  effedls  of  which  have  a  remarkable  influence  both  uppn 
health  and  life.  The  only  curcumftance  relative  tp  the 
mode  of  dreis  adopted  by  the  ancients  which  deferves  pu? 
notice,  is,  the  difference  between  the  coftmies  of  the  illtm^ 
bitants  of  the  weft  and  north,  and  thofe  of  the  fouthen^ 
an4  priental  nations,  as  well  as  between  the  ^drcfs  ufed  ii| 
war,  and  that  worn  in  the  time  of  peace*    A  long  loojljip 

rob^ 
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robe,  and  only  held  together  hj  a  girdle,  was  the  habit 
worn  in  peace,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  eaft  and  of  the 
fotith,  even  in  Europe.  It  is  (till  in  ufe  among  the  Turks, 
and  the  Ruffians  themfelves  have  continued  to  ^dopt  this 
kind  of  drefs.  llie  dfe(s  tifed  in  war  was  always  fiiorter 
and  lighter,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  better  acdommodated 
to  promptitude  of  adion,  and  to  celerity  of  mdtion«  On 
the  contrary,  this  (hort  drefs,  with  fome  flight  difierenees, 
has  always  been  adopted  in  peade  and  war  atnong  thd 
northetn  fiatioxis,  as,  for  example,  aihong  the  Gauls',  the 
Germans,  and  ^the  Scythians,  a  fefttefs,  adiive,  and  warlike 
race*  tn  all  countries,  however,  the  women  wore  a  long 
habit ;  and  we  know  that  atnong  the  Scythians,  the  men, 
when  zSkCted  with  a  certain  diftempef,  which  induced  im- 
potency,  {BhXh»  w^,  femimnus  tnorpus),  quitted  the  habit 
of  their  fex,  and,  afTuming  a  long  drefs,  aflbciated  with  ^fad 
women,  participating  at  the  fame  time  in  theif  labours  and 
employments. 

One  important  obfervation,  however,  ftill  remains  rcia* 
tive  to  the  veftments  of  women.  Although  a  long  habit 
was  generally  adopted  by  them,  as  charadleriftic  pf  their 
fex,  a  fingular  difference  ftill  diftinguiflied  the  garments 
worn  by  the  females  of  the  north  from  the  drefs  adopted 
by  thofe  of  the  eaft  and  fouth.  The  fliape  of  the  latter 
was  always  fuch,  that  fixed  to  and  refting  upon  the  flioul* 
ders,  it  fell  in  a  waving  manner  over  the  reft  of  the  body, 
and  was  held  together  only  by  girdles,  tied  either  under 
the  breaft  or  above  the  haunches.  On  the  contrary,  the 
habit  worn  in  the  north,  h^d  always  been  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  covering  the  inferior  half  of  the  body,  ex- 
tending to  the  feet,  and  tied  above  the  haunches,  forming 
what  is  now  denominated  a  petticoat;  the  other,  fixed  above 
tbp  fliouldersj  fupplying  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  the  place 
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tt  a  nJnaiftcoat^  as  far  as  the  girdle^  and  then  defcending 
focnewhat  lowef  above  the  petticoat.  The  petticoat  efpe* 
cially  is  the  difliiriguifhing  charaderiftic  of  the  drefs  "worn 
in  the  north  and  weft ;  and  ^his  circumftance  is  what  con- 
fers importance  on  the  preceding  remarks. 

The  women^  tying  their  petticoat  above  the  haunches, 
muft  have  held  it  fomelnrhat  tight  to  prevent  its  getting 
loofe  and  falling.  The  cold  forced  them  to  wear  many  of 
thefe  at  the  fame  time ;  and  their  haunches  appeared  bulky 
both  by  the  ntimber  of  petticoats,  and  by  the  thicknefs 
which  their  folds  Colle£ted  about  the  waifl,  neceflarily  oc- 
cafioned  in  that  part  of  the  body.  This  thiqjcnefs  contraft* 
ed  with  the  flender  form  of  the  body  to  the  waift,  has  fug- 
gefted  the  advantages  and  pretended  charms  of  a  fine  thin 
Ihape.  Thefe  advantages  becoming  more  ftriking  by  being 
oppofed  to  the  extraordinary  fwelling  of  the  haunches,  the 
women  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  beauty  of  their 
fhape  by  carrying  thefe  contrails  beyond  all  bounds.  They 
have  not  only  ridiculoufly  overloaded  and  fwelled  their 
haunches ;  they  have  tightened  and  fqueezed  beyond  mea- 
fure  that  part  of  the  body  which  joins  them.  Hence,  bodies 
of  every  fort  of  (hape,  in  othpr  words,  thofe  narrow  moulds 
in  which  they  endeavour  to  caft  the  breaft  and  the  abdo- 
men, by  compreffing  the  bones  of  the  thorax,  and  making 
them  aflume,  inftead  of  their  natural  form,  widened  at  the 
bafis,  the  (hape  of  an  inverted  cone.  Hence  compreffion 
of  the  vifcera,  and  a  thoufand  other  evils,  which  will  be 
confidered  under  other  articles  of  this  Dictionary. 

The  bodies  of  infants  were  foon  fubje£led  to  thefe  ab« 
furd  and  pernicious  experiments,  their  parents  being  folic!- 
tons  that  their  delicate  breads  fhould  grow  in  moulds 
which  would  have  imparted  to  them  forms  di(avowed  by 
nature.    People  thus  perfuaded  themfelves  that  the  body 
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of  an  infant  required  thefe  preternatural  fupport$,  and  dc^ 
ceived  by  the  weaknefs  which  their  children  contrafied 
from  the  ufe  of  thefe  fatal  machine$j  mothers  have  a£cufe4 
nature,  conceived  that  they  might  redlify  her  errors,  en- 
feebled her  refourccs,  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoying  the  un- 
fortunate privilege  of  fupplying  theip.  No  creature,  how- 
ever^ enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  ftrength  and  of  firmnefs 
than  the  infant  whofe  powers  of  body  are  permitted  to  un- 
fold themfelves  without  reftri£iion  or  conftraint.  AU  bis 
mufcles  exercifed  in  balancing  his  body,  and  in  maintain* 
ing  an  equilibrium,  early  acquire  the  peceflary  bulk',  and 
that  habit  of  aSion  by  which  they  are  ftrengthened.  Whilft 
in  the  infant,  conftantly  propt  and  kept  in  an  inflexibly 
(heath,  the  fame  mufcles  remaining  in  a  ftate  of  preter- 
natural inaftion,  acquire  neither  the  ftrength  nor  the  vo* 
lume  which  they  ought  to  poflefs,  and  the  ihfant  bends  and 
totters  whenever  he  ceafes  to  be  thus  fupported.  We  have 
been  of  c^inion,  that  thefe  fatal  precautions  muft  have  im- 
mediately involved  dieir  abettors  in  a  fucce0ive  train  of 
errors ;  and  the  clothes  in  which  the  new  bom  infants  were 
fwathed,  have  rendered  them  a  fpecies  of  immovable  mum* 
mies  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  whofe  piercing  and 
wofttl  cries  in  vain  proteft  againft  the  injuries  infli£ted  on 
nature*  ^  It  was  in  vain,  that  when  it  became  neceflary  to 
relieve  them  from  thefe  ihackles  for  the  purpofe  of  remov- 
ing their  ordure,  they  teftified  by  th^ii:  joy  and  tranquillity 
the  horror  with  which  this  barbarous  cuftom  infpired  them. 
Prejudice,  equally  infenfible  to  the  ezpre(&on  of  their  plea-^ 
fure  as  to  that  of  their  fufierings,  haftened  to  abridge  their 
happinefs,  by  configning  them  again  imme^ately  to  diefe 
painful  bonds*  They  fliffled  their  renovated  cries  by  rock^ 
ing  their  cradles ;  and  fleep  induced  by  the  unifoTQUty  of 
motion,  or  Glence  rendered  neceflary  by  the'  inutility  of 
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coniplainti  impofcd  at  laft  upon  the  mother,  under  the  falfe 
appearance  of  a  deceitful  calm. 

Phyficians  to  no  purpofe  expoftulated  againft  thefe' 
abufes.  It  was  neceflary  that  they  ihould  be  aflatled  by  the 
authoritative  voice  of  a  man,  who  could  clothe  the  cold  de« 
-du&ionft  of  reafon  in  new  language,  whofe  energetic  re- 
proaches put  ftupidity  itfelf  to  the  blufli ;  and  who  knew 
to  confound  man  by  contrafting  his  condu£l  with  the  die- 
tates  of  nature.  Lefs  anxious  than  phyGcians  to  incukate, 
to  demonftrate,  and  to  convince,  Roufleau  knew  to  com- 
mand  and  to  infure  obedience.  He  was  moreover  acquaint- 
ed with  the  method  of  reftoring  women  to  a  juil  fenfe  of 
'that  very  afie£iing  duty,  which  they  had  almoft  invariably 
intnifted  to  mercenary  nurfes,  by  demonftrating  to  them 
what  real  charms  adorn  a  mother  who  opens  her  bofom  to 
her  infant,  and  who  does  not  deprive  him  of  that  aliment 
wUch  nature  prepares  for  him.  He  thus  reftored  our  bodies 
to  their  liberty,  and  *modiers  to  their  duty.  Philofophy 
triumphed  over  vanity.  Let  it,  however,  be  obferved,  to 
the  glory  of  Us  eloquence,  but  to  the  fhame  of  humanity, 
that  for  thia  triumph  flie  is  more  indebted  to  enthufiafm 
than  to  reafoo. 

In  truth,  the  Frenchman,  too  lively  to  paufe  imme- 
diately on  obtaining  his  end,  too  headftrong  to  recognize 
the  meafures  of  wifdom  with  fufficient  promptitude,  has 
exaggerated  (and,  alas!  what  has  he  not  exaggerated!)  the 
precepts  of  the  philofopher.  Miftaking  the  force  of  the 
impttlfe,  which  it  was  neceflary  to  communicate  to  him, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  him  defert  eflabliihed  habits,  he 
abandoned  himfelf  to  the  contrary  cxcefles  without  reftrainu 
He  believed  that  a  young  and  tender  infant,  ftiil  warm  and 
iQoift  from  his  mother's  womb,  might  be  treated  like  a 
Imidy  UAiitXf  inured  to  the  frofts  of  winter,  and  to  the 
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icofching  rays  of  a  rummer's  fun :  in  this  refpc£i»  he  ereif 
forgot  the  inftruAions  communicated  by  the  brute  creation 
HfcKL  He  was  equally  miftakon  both  in  regard  to  his  mind 
and  body;  he  confounded  licentioufriefs  with  liberty;  he 
abandoned  his  pupil  inftead  of  dire£ling  him  $  and  abore 
all,  he  was  not  aiprare  that  a  child,  prone  to  tmilationi  rCf 
reives  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  example ;  and 
that  we  mail  not  exped  that  the  perfon  who  is  a  conftant 
cye-witnefs  of  every  error  and  of  every  vice,  fhould  make 
any  progrefs  in  virtue  or  in  wifdom.  This  celebrated  rcvo^ 
lution  has  at  leaft  refulted  in  one  confolatory  truth ;  we 
learn  from,  it  that  the  roots  of  prejudices  are  not  always  fo 
deeply  fixed  as  is  apprehended. 

In  refpcf^  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ead  and  of  the  wefti 
jof  the  north  and  of  the  fouth,  the  coverings  of  the  head 
exhibit  differencefi  fufficiently  remarkable,  and  accordant 
)v;th  the  differences  obferved  between  their  Vcfpcftivc 
drefies.  The  natives  of  the  fouth  and  of  the  eaft  of  Europe, 
and  of  Ada,  in  general,  have  had  and  (till  have  thejiead 
habitually  covered*  They  even  proceed  the  length  of  cutf 
^ing  off  the  hair  with  which  nature  fumiflied  them,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fubftituting  in  its  place  caps  and  turbans.  Thofe 
pf  the  north  and  eafl:  haye  either  had  the  head  uncovered, 
or  have  coycred  it  only  oqcafionally.  Our  hats,  which  fa^ 
^lion  had  introdjuced  a  long  period  before  we  availed  oi^ 
felves  of  their  ufe^  axe  now  worn  only  occafionallj,  and,  in 
general,  we  lay  jth^m  afide  in  the  houfe.  The  Turks  and 
Arabs,  on  the  contrary^  wear  their  head^drefe  without  in- 
jtermiiRon.  The  tiara  and  mifre  of  the  Medes^  were  alfi) 
habitually  worn  among  the  ancients,  although  thefe  nations 
had  preferved  their  hair.  The  Phrygian  cap  ccmtinued  al- 
ways in  vogue,  whilft  the  Grecians  went  with  the  beads 
jincovered.    Amongft  the  Roman?,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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jgltji  even  under  the  moft  fcorcbing  rays  of  the  funj  cover«» 
ed  their  heads  only  with  a  flappet  of  their  clothes  ^  the 
peafants  alone  ufed  a  head-drefs  \  an4  in  the  pty^  thp  cap, 
vhich  ^mong  us  h^s  become  the  emblem  of  liberty^  was  a( 
Rome  the  diftinguifliing  badge  of  flavery.  Perhaps  thp 
very  praftice  of  placing  a  qap  upon  the  head  of  a  pilf^  to 
fignalize  the  epocha  of  national  deliverance,  'm  reality  rcr 
prefents  only  the  trophy  of  repovpfed  frcedoiji,  and  was 
inyented  for  the  fo)e  purpofe  of  reprefenting  the  deftruc* 
tion  o(  flavery,  the  fymbol  of  which  was  the  capi  by  the 
courage  and  power  of  arms,  denoted  by  the  pike*. 

In  inftituting  a  comparifon  between  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
manSi  the  founders  of  (he  liberty  of  Europe,  and  nations 
living  under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm^  (hey  pretended  to  cha- 
ra£lerize  the  difference  botweeh  their  governments,,  by  the 
moft  marked  diftin£l:ions  betweei)  their  fafhions  and  cuf- 
toms.  But|  independent  pf  political  confiderations,  it  ap-' 
pears  thalt,  in  genisra^  «nien  have  experienced  a  more  ur- 
gent neceflity  of  prot^£ling  the  head  from  the^rays  of  a 
burning  fun,  than  from  the  impreiCons  of  cold  and  frbft. 
'jThis  diflFerence  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  the  contraft  which 
Xenophon  draws  between  the  cuftoms  of  the  Medes  ip  ;his 
^  rerpe£t',  and  thofe  of  the  Ferdans,  who  inhabited  a  wil4 
and  mountainous  country.  With  regard  to  the  efiedis 
which  the  difference  of  thefe  cuftoms  muft  have  produced 
on  the  body,  aCnd  particularly  on  the  head^  this  is  not  the 
place  to  give  a  full  eftimate  of  them*  fhe  reptiark  of  Hip- 
pocrates upon  the  diflFerence  obferved  between  the  fkulls  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  thofe  of  the  Perfians,  flain  in  a  ba^le, 
is  well  known.  The  heads  of  the  Egyptians,  accuftomed 
from  their  infancy  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  fun  with  their 
heads  paked  and  (haven,  prefented  harder  ai^d  thicker  fkulls 
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dun  the  h^adBof  the  Perfians^  faabitaated  to  hare  that  part 
of  the  body  defended  with  thick  coTerings. 

The  cnftom  of  (hating  the  head,  in  the  moft  conGder- 
able  number  of  thefe  coantriea,  in  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  decidng  it  with  1  fplendid  apparatus  df  coterings, 
is  pethaps  to  be  afcribed  to  cleanlinefs,  and  to  the  defire  of 
fating  troublci  than  to  any  odier  caufe,  among  nations  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  their  beat d ;  whilft  among  the  nadons 
6f  Europe,  the  interefts  of  the  beard  have  been  generally 
facrificed  to  thofe  of  the  hair.  ' 

We  might  indulge  here  in  a  (hort  dilcuffion  concerning 
the  remnant  of  a  ctiftom,  for  a  long  period  adopted  by  die 
Europeansi  viz.  that  of  kneading  the  hair  with  mutton  fuet 
and  ftarchi  formed  into  an  impervious  mafs,  with  which 
they  covered  the  hairy  fcalp.  A  defcription  of  this  nature 
appears  applicable  only  to  the  Hottentots ;  and  yet  this  is 
what  all  of  us  have  obferved  upon  the  heads  of  our  fathers 
and  even  upon  our  own.  We  are  ftill  converts  to  the 
udlity  of  befmearing  our  hair  iHth  tallow,  and  of  powder- 
ing  it  with  ftairch  \  and  the  thick  layer  of  it  which  is  coU 
le^ed  in  their  interftices,  appears  to  us  an  aliment  adapted 
to  promote  their  growth  and  prefervadon.  The  copious 
perfpiradon  which  exhales  from  die  head,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  hairs,  is  doubdefs  confidered  as  an 
ufelefs  evacuadon ;  and  as  (by  a  law  of  our  organizadon, 
and  by  the  fupplies  which  provident  nature  appears  to  have 
prepared  for  the  purpofc  of  indemnifying  our  errors)  habk 
leflTens  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  any  cuftoro,  we 
believe  that  nature  has  willed  the  neceffides  which  we  our- 
felves  have  occafioned.  W^  do  not  confider  that  neither 
the  ancients,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaft,  ever  adopted 
this  cuftom ;  although  their  women  were  equally  careful 
of  their  hair,  as  conftituting  one  of  the  ornaments  moft 
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tohdudVe  to  thnr  beauty.  Their  moft  induftriotis  refearch 
led  only  to  the  ufe  of  perfumes,  and  to  the  apjilication  of 
tolatile  oik|  in  order  to  give  pliancy  to  their  hair,  never  to 
die  kneading  of  it  with  un£l;uou8  fiibftailces*  In  our  days^ 
however,  diofe  abfurd  cuftoms  begin  to  go  into  diefuetudei 
thanks  to  the  predominant  influence  of  fafhion :  for  let  u^ 
not  deceive  ourfelves,  but  candidly  acknowledge,  that  to 
faihion  reafon  is  frequently  indebted  for  her  triumphs* 

POUCEi  RELATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH* 

TtiE  attention  with  which  governments  watch  over  diit 
ferent  objefis  coimeAed  with  publid  healthy  is  perhaps  one 
of  thofe  points,  relative  to  which  modem  nations  can  beat 
the  moil  advantageoas  comparifon  with  the  ancients. 

LAZARETTOESy  HOSf^ITALS,  AND  F&OI^HTL ACTIO  BtBASU&ES. 

One  of  the  moft  important  articles  of  public  police  is  to  . 
guard  againft  the  iiitroduAioa  of  contagious  dtfeafes.  Hie 
lazarettoes  eftabliflied  in  the  lea*ports  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
for  fubjefling  merchantmen  to  the  lefts  of  a  quarantine^ 
have  proteded  Europe  from  a  plague  which  periodicill  j 
iragei  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  coafts  of  that  tem  and  the 
contagious  attach  of  which  have*  on  difierent  occafimis^ 
depopulated  Marfeilles,  Meffina,  Naples,  and  &ome.  The 
quarter  of  the  Franks  at  Conftantioople  is,  by  a  &a&  pro* 
hibition  of  intercourfe  with  the  tnfeQed,  very  genecd^ 
preferred  from  this  diiaftrous  malady;  whilft  the  Turl^ 
lulled  into  a  fidfe  fecurity  by  his  belief  in  the  dofhrine  of 
predeftiiiation«  fuffera  his  brethren  to  be  cut  oflF^  and  dies 
himfelf,  tlie  vi&im  of  bis  blindnefs.  It  thus  appears,' that 
lequeftration  or  feclufion  of  the  infeded,  is  th^  only  pre- 
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fervative  meafure  to  which  the  public  police  can  have  rc» 
coarfe,  to  ward  oflT  peftiiential  contagion;  The  manag'ers 
of  the  lazaretto  of  Marfeilles  have  pubUihed  a  detail  of 
their  labours,  to  accompHfh  this  purpofe.  In  the  17th 
century,  Cardinal  Gajlaldt  printed  a  voluminous  work 
on  the  nieans  employed  at  Rome,  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of 
the  plague  in  1656;  which,  imported  from  Sardinia  into 
Italy,  fpread  its  ravages  to  Naples,  to  Civita-Vecchia,  and 
to  Rome.  This  curious  and  interefting  work,  concerning 
pu^blic  police,  is  intitled,  Hieronym,1,Cardinalis  Gaftaldu.. 
traEiatus  de  avertenda  et  profliganda  pejie^  politico- Ugalis^  eo 
lucuhratus  tempore  quo  ipfe  lamocomiorum  primo,  moxfanitatis 
commijfarius  generalisfmty  pefte  urbem  invadente  anno»i6^6''j^ 
ac  huperrime  Goritiam  depopulante^  typis  commijfus**  This 
work  is  now  fcarce,  and  deferves  to  be  confulted,  both  be* 
caufe  the  plague,  which  the  author  defcribes,  has  not  found 
a  place  in  the  colle£lion  concerning  the  plague  of  MarfeilleS) 
publifhed  by  Chicoyneau^  and  becaufe  it  alfo  contains  a 
more,  complete  enumeration  of  the  contagious  difeafes, 
which  in  different  ages  have  ravaged  the  earth,  and  have 
been  charaderized  under  the  name  of  plagues,  than  this 
laft  performance.  The  colle£lion  of  Chicoyneau  is  alfo  a 
body  of  information  on  public  police.  The  fecond  part  of 
It  comprehends  the  principles,  illuftrated  at  confiderable 
length.  When  we  coniider  how  feldoni  the  plague  has 
invaded  chriftian  Europe  fince  1720,  compared  with  the 
frequency  of  its  viGts  previous  to  that  epocha,  we  muft 
admit  the  importance  and  fuccefs  of  this  department  of 
public  police,  and  acquiefce  in  the  utility  of  lazarettoes,  built 
for  the  purpofe  of  defence  againfl:  the  inroads  of  contagion. 
The  eftabliflimetits,  which  have  for  their  objeA  fecu- 
rity  againft  the  plague,  much  too  modern,  if  we  con- 
iider 

*  In  fol.  Bononix  1684,  e  Camerali  cypographia  maooleflianil. 
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Cder  the  number  of  contagious  diftempers  of  this  kind 
which  have  defolated  Europe,  afid  the  univerfe  in  gen- 
eral, bring  to  our  recolieflidn  a  more  ancient  inftitu- 
tion,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain,  becaufe  the  plague 
againft  which  it  was  direfted  has  difappeared  in  Europe  ^ 
that  of  hofpitals,  for  the  reception  of  patienfs  af&iAed 
with  the  leprofy.  The  crufades  had  introduced  leprofy 
into  Europe ;  and  the  prejudice  concerning  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  induced  the  cuftom  of  fecluding 
thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  had  been  attacked  by  it, 
and  of  aflembling  them  together  itT  hofpitals  built  for  that 
purpofe.  This  malady  has  difappeared,  more  perhaps  be* 
caufe  the  climate  was  not  favourable  to  its  generation, 
than  in  confequence  of  the  precautions  employed  for  refift- 
ing  its  propagation.  In  fad,  it  is  well  known  that,  in  our 
climate  at  lead,  this  difeafe  is^  in  no  inftance  contagious,  t 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  this  inftitution  of  hofpitals,  for  the 
reception  of  lepers,  has  partly,  at  leaft,  given  birth  to  our 
modem  hofpitals;  concerning  the  utility  of  which,  no 
reafonable  doubt  could  ever  have  exifted,  if  it  had  fortunate* 
ly  occurred  to  their  founders,  that  the  more  extenfive  thcfe 
eftablifliments  are,  the  more  odious  they  in  reality  appear; 
and  if  the  ambition  of  exhibiting  to  the  view  of  fuperficial 
travellers  an  enormous  mafs,  bearing  the  refemblance  of 
national  benevolence,  had  not  made  them  lofe  fight  of  the 
true  method  of  rendering  them  ufeful,  and  of  carrying 
their  adminiftration  to  perfedion.  Thefe  defe£ts  are  how- 
ever perceived;  and  the  meafures  already  fuggefted  in 
every  part  by  able  phyficians,  will  without  doubt  be  car- 
ried into  immediate!  execudon. 
Thefe  great  hofpitals  will  be  divided,  houfcs  of  recep- 

X  2  doa 

f  See  foot-note,  p.  373,    TKANf, 
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tion  will  be  formed,  and  as  many  as  poffible  of  the  deftK 
tute  fick  will  be  accommodated  in  private  habitations; 
The  former  will  be  bmlt  upon  a  fcale  only  fufiieiently  ex- 
tenfive  to  afford  falutary  accommodation  to  the  poor  be* 
longing  to  each  diftrid:,  or  to  thofe  who  labour  under 
difeafes,  the  treatment  of  which  requires  means  of  relief) 
which  can  only  be  adminiftered  in  public  eftablilhments: 
the  latter,  appropriated  to  the  poor,  whofe  habitations  are 
too  unhealthyj  or  too  incommodious,  wiU  be  proportioned 
to  the  population  of  thofe  limited  wards  or  departments  to 
which  they  (hall  be  deftined.  In  ihort,  all  the  poor  who 
can  be  relieved  or  attended  to  in  thefe,  will  be  fent  neither 
to  the  hofpitals  nor  to  the  houfes  of  reception.  We  (haH 
(hen  be  enabled  to  organize  a  fyftem  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  which  will  be  truly  conducive  to  the  preferration  of 
thm  health,  and  of  fubje£ling  it  to  an  adinintftratioii 
planned  upon  ptinci^es  of  real  utility.  Whatever  apparent 
profufion  the  greateft  number  of  the  hofpttab  eftabliihed 
in  this  country  may  indicate,  there  is  fcarcely  any  of  them 
which  is  not  extremely  defe£tiNre  in  regard  to  economical 
management,  to  the  adminiftration  of  remedies,  and  of  the 
means  of  relief,  or  to  the  falubrity  of  their  local  fitua* 
tions. 

In  Italy,  above  all  in  Spsun,  all  tbefe  accommodations 
are  united,  and,  it  may  even  be  affirmed,  carried  to  an 
unreaibnable  degree  of  fuperfiuity.  In  thefe  places,  lazy 
indigence  finds  an  afylum,  which  is  favourable  to  its  ufe* 
lefffltefs.  The  ho(pitab  in  Vienna,  and  above  aU  thofe 
cftabliQied  in  England,  have  been  highly  celebrated.  The 
day  will  undoubtedly  come  when  we  (hall  have  nothing  to 
envy  them  on  this  account.  Already,  as  ht  as  houfes  of 
reception  and  lodgments  for  the  poor  are  concerned,  ufe- 
ful  and  valuable  eftablxihmeots  have  been  ereded,  and 
5  ftand 
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ftaad  as  honoonible  monuments  of  the  humsnity  o£ 
F«enchmeo.  The  fucceft  with  which  the  labours  of  a  Tcry 
refpedable  and  intereftieg  foctety,  long  known  under  the 
name  of  CbaritS  tHatemeUey  have  been  crowned,  is  well 
known  x  could  it  again  be  eftablifhed  among  U8»  the  bonds 
of  the  moft  facred  of  connexions  might  then  be  ftraiten- 
od  \  and  by  foothing  the  forrows  of  the  motherst  and  ren* 
dering  their  fruitf ulnefs  a  bleffing  to  them^  citizens  might 
be  preferred  for  the  country. 

This  refpedable  aflbciation  had  the  merit  of  faving  a 
great  number  of  infants^  whom  corruption  of  morals,  mis-« 
fortune,  or  ihame,  had  accumulated  in  the  foundling  hofpi^^ 
tab,  and  almoft  all  of  whom  were  there  expofed  to  inevitable 
death.  It  was  during  the  fame  period  that  the  vigilance 
of  our  magiftrates  was  occupied  on  a  grand  experiment^ 
the  refttk  of  which,  although  unfavourable,  taught  us  at 
lead  this  important  truths  that  the  rearing  of  infanta 
by  fpoon-meat,  or  ardfidal  nurfing,  is,  upon  a  great 
eftablifhmenty  impra&icable }  finoe  the  condition  moft 
cflentiai  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  difficult  operation  is  want- 
ing, the  immediate  conununication  between  the  mother 
and  her  child,  and  that  fpecies  of  incubation,  which 
fiippHcs  a  portion  of  animal  heat,  neceflary  to  the  new* 
bom  child  in  the  eariieft  ftages  of  the  a&ion  of  its  pul* 
monary  organs.  This  truly  patriotic  experiment  has  Unght 
us  the  difierence  between  artificial  nurfing,  fucceftfully 
ptaftiicd  in  private  houies,  in  the  hands,  upon  the  knees^ 
and  even  in  the  bofoms  of  parents,  and  the  fame  mode  o£ 
nurfing,  inefieAually  attempted^  although  apparently  un* 
der  all  the  conditions  neceflary  to  its  fuccels,  upon  child« 
ten  colle&ed  together,  committed  to  the  charge  of  women^ 
all  whofe  care  and  attention  were  neceflarily  limited  folely 
to  the  object  of  watching  the  infants  in  their  cradlesi  and 
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of  diftributing  to  them,  with  precifion  and  regularitj,  the 
food  coofidered  moft  fuitable  to  their  age.  Howoaght 
this  hCt  to  give  double  force  to  our  gratitadci  to  the 
founders  of  a  fociety,  which  had  for  its  objefi  to  proteft 
the  virtues  of  mothers,  and  the  lives  of  their  childrta. 

It  was  alfo  during  the  fame  period  that  eftabBihmcnts 
were  formed  for  the  treatment  of  children  who  were  fup* 
pofed  to  be  born  infe£led  with  the  confequences  of  a 
crime,  which  ought  not  at  lead:  to  involve  innocence  in  dif« 
grace.  It  was  an  obje£i  well  worthy  of  the  curioGty  of 
men  whp  devoted  their  time  to  the  prefervation  andreftor* 
ation  of  health,  that  the  experiment  made  on  a  grand  fcale, 
proves  the  poflibility  of  conveying  both  the  aliment  and 
the  remedy  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  breaft  of  an  infefl- 
ed  nurfe  to  the  body  of  a  difeafed  child. 

In  fuch  enterprizes,  the  failure  of  fuccefe  does  not  fane* 
tion  reproach,  and  ought  not  to  damp  our  zeal.  It  is  only 
among  thofe  who  meditate  much  upon  the  interefts  of  hu- 
manity, that  its  real  benefadiors  are  to  be  found* 

But  this  age,  in  difputing  with  thofe  that  are  pad:  the 
palm  of  difcoveries  ufeful  to  the  prefervation  of  man} 
will  be  able  to  record  in  the  catalogue  of  its  own,  the  art 
of  preferving  whole  generations  firom  one  of  the  moft  dc* 
ftru£ijve  fcourges  of  population,  that  of  the  fmall*pox« 
Inoculation^  pradiifed  from  a  remote  period  for  the  preferv- 
ation of  beauty,  among  a  barbarous  nation,  with  whom 
beauty  was  an  article  of  commerce,  foon  s^peared  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  phiiofophers,  and  of  the  inveftigation  of 
phyficians.  A  woman  of  real  courage,  and  whofe  genius  and 
chara£ber  were  even  fuperior  to  her  charms,  Ladj  Wof^ 
Montague^YittttM^  fubmitted  to  the  experiment  :t  her  child- 
ren 


*t  This  aflertion  is  not  well  fotindcd.    Lady  Mary  Wortley  MoHtagoo 
hcrfelf  fubmitted  to  no  fuch  cxperinxcnt    translatob. 
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ren  folbwed  her  example.    She  perceived,  in  the  fuccefs 
Gonfequent  on  her  trial,  the  fafety  of  her  own  country,, 
and  the  advantages  refulting  to  the  whole  of  Europe.   One 
fortunate  experiment  (truck  with  aftonifliment  the  minds 
of  all  her  contemporaries,  furmounted  every  obje^iion,  and 
filenced  every  prejudice,  dix  feminafa^L    Other  writers 
will  fttfficiently  unfold,  and  with  much  greater  ability  than 
I  ptiflefs,  the  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  experiment.     They 
will  fpeak  of  the  eftablifliment  of  an  hofpital  for  inoculat* 
ing  the  poor  in  London  about  the  year  1750  ;>of  the  intro* 
dtt£iion  of  inoculation  into  the  foundling  .hofpital  of  the 
fame  city,  of  the  meafures  adopted  in  the  military  fchool 
of  France  for  inoculating  the  pu;  ils :  they  will  record  the 
rules  of  the  inoculating  fociety  of  Chefter ;  they  will  cele* 
brate  this  operation  pradifed  on  many  thoufand  individuals 
in  entire  villages  of  Franche-Comt^,  by«  the  courageous 
Girod,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  refcued  for 
a  long  period  from  the  fcourge  of  the  fmall  pox,  ftill  re- 
gret and  revere  as  their  conunon  father.     And  while 
they  render  thanks  to  heaven,  that  free  and  enlightened 
nations  voluntarily  embrace  this  voluntary  practice,  they 
will  alfo  extol  the  happy  exercife  of  an  abfolute  fovereignty 
over  nations  ftill  funk  in  ignorance  and  ftupidity,  by  re^ 
cording  the  means  employed  by  Catherine  II,  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  conferring  this  ineftimable  benefit  upon  the  nations 
fttbjeded  to  her  fway.    The  fceptre  of  defpotifm  wielded 
by  beneficent  hands,  fometimes  ceafes  to  be  the  fcourge  of 
humaaity. 

CONCERNING  PRISONS  AND  WORKHOUSES. 

Prisons,  as  well  as  hofpitals,  in  coUediing  together  a 
great  number  of  men,  col]e£l  alfo  and  evolve  moft  a£l;ive 
caufes  of  mortality.    The  ftory  of  the  quizes  at  Opcford, 
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and  of  the  hkck  btk  at  Calcutta^  hu  been  record^  a  tbou? 
land  times.  And'a  fliort  time  before  the  era  of  tbe  levoltt* 
tton,  we  witnefled  fimilar  dUaftera  in  the  prifon  of  the 
(inngglert  im  tbe  eity  $f  Orkans.  The  neceflary  attention 
to  the  prefervation  of  health  i8»  therefore,  a  debt  due  from 
(bcietjt  not  lefs  to  the  man  aecofed  or  guiltjr,  than  to  him 
who  ia  infirm  and  indigent.  Prifons  and  hofpitab  have 
eicited  the  a^ve  folidtnde  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
friends  of  humanity }  of  one  of  tbe  firil  citizena  of  the 
worid,  of  the  refpedaUe  and  Tenerable  Howard.  The 
only  man,  perhaps,  fince  th^  beginning  of  time,  who  trar 
veiled,  not  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  cares  of 
life,  not  to  admire  the  monuments  of  art,  cft  to  enjoy  tbe 
contemplation  of  nature  in  her  diverfified  attire^  not  to 
ftttdy  governments,,  or  to  pry  into  their  fecret  tranfii£tion8| 
not  to  obtain  any  perfonal  intereft  or  advantage ;  but  liE>le- 
ly  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  to  vifit  the  abodes  of  affile* 
ttoo  and  of  mifery,  and  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  men  a 
pi£htre  of  the  various  m^ans  by  which  they  have  muhi* 
plied  the  calamities  of  their  feUow^creatures,  and  of  die 
meafures  which  they  oifght  to  have  adopted  £pr  the  pur- 
pofe  of  increafing  their  happinels.  What  a  noUe  ezampk 
given  by  one  man  to  the  univerfe !  The  fyftcm  of  prifeas 
ia  ftill  more  remote  from  perfe£lbn  than  Aat  of  holpitais. 
Soeieties  of  learned  men  amongft  us  have  however  pubfifh* 
cd  to  the  world  excellent  rt&dions  rehdve  to  boc)i  tliefe 
departments,  which,  were  it  not  Cor  tbe  onfaappy  afpe£l 
of  the  times,  would  undoubtedly  have  enlightened  the 
folicitude  of  governments. 

More  fortunate  than  Howard^  and  not  Ids  the  friend  of 
humanity,  the  refpeQaUe  J^enjamin  Tbouifon  (Qmnt  Ram* 
fyrd)^  has  witnefi^  cbariuble  eftabliOiments,  formed  on* 
der  his  eye  in  Bavaria,  the  ofispring  of  hia  caf^  and  atten« 
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don,  in  which  every  thing  diat  can  render  men  hippy^ 
and  healthyt  and  good,  is  fubmitted  to  the  ftrifteft  calcv- 
lation^  and  tQ  the  ceft  of  the  moft  demonftratiTe  experience. 
Tliere,  in  one  cl  the  countries  of  J^urope,  where  mendieity 
debafiDd  and  degraded  man  to  the  loweft  pitch  of  depravity, 
both  with  refped  to  lus  moral  difpofitions  and  to  his  phyfical 
conftitution ;  he  devifed  means  of  reftorin^  the  idle  to 
labour,  the  man  funk  in  depravity  to  virtue,  the  indigent 
tp  the  convemencies  of  life  and  tp  happinefs.  There  the 
beggar,  refci^ed  from  floth,  ftom  ufcleflhels,  firom  filth, 
from  vice,  and  from  contempt,  blefles  his  benefo^tor,  hap* 
py  m  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in  being  indebted  for  it  to  his 
labour,  and  in  receiving  falutary  food,  without  humi^ation 
and  without  remorfe. 

eONCERNINO  THB  HEALTHVUtNBSS  09  CITIBS,  09  CAH^h 
OF  SHIPS  I  CONCERNING  COLONIES,  DRAINING,  &C* 

Whbreter  men  are  colle£led  together,  it  is  neceflTarf 
to  fttpeiintend  the  healthfalncfc  of  the  indofore^s  within 
which  they  are  aflembled.  Public  places,  temples,  apait- 
ments  for  public  (hows,  camps,  ihips,  dties,  ought  at  all 
limes  to  excite  this  watchful  attention*  Ha/es  gave  the 
firft  model  of  ventilators,  adapted  to  renew  the  current  of 
the  air  by  accderating  its  motions.  Thefe  snftrumenti 
haire  been  enq^loyed  bodi  on  board  of  (hips,  and  on  difier* 
cnt  other  oocafions.  They  have  alfo  been  conftru£ted  in 
yarioQS  ways.  Sut  the  theory  of  fire,  now  better  under* 
ftood,  has  fiinuibed  ftiU  more  efficacious  means  of  accom* 
fdtfliii^  the  fame  end  $  and  in  ezhaufting  the  virulent  ef* 
fefb  of  filth,  either  in  public  iewers  or  in  private  habit« 
atbns,  ^  joint  operation  cS  thefe  tvro  agents  has  proved 
adyantageous  in  obviating  die  danger  of  noxious  exhal* 

atlons. 
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ationSf  and  the  oflRenfirenefs  of  an  tnfeftioiu  odour.  But 
the  falttbritf  of  buildings  chiefly  depends  upon  the  art  of 
conftruAing  thenii  fo  as  to  afford  to  the  air  accefs  aod 
cgre(s  without  obftru&ion.  The  healthfiilnefs  of  great 
cities  mull  alfo  frequently  refult  from  the  art  of  arranging 
the  direflion  of  the  ftreets,  of  fixing  the  fituation  of  pbces 
ef  public  reforti  and  of  maintaining  a  free  circalation  of 
air. 

Let  us  not  hefitate  to  render  juftice  to  men  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  precious  gift  of  pure  and  free  air,  al- 
though, yielding  to  the  force  of  circumftances,  they  have 
fied  from  their  agitated  country.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
we  owe  to  the  Barm  de  BreteuU  the  liberty  of  bridges  and 
quays,  upon  a  river  which  conveys  fertility  and  abundance 
into  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  Europe  \  that  it  was  under 
his  adroiniftration,  fruitful  in  grand  and  ufeful  undertak- 
ings, that  the  minifter  of  police^  converted  under  our  eyes, 
a  foul  cemetery,  a  loathfome  chamel  hourfe,  teeming 
with  all  the  .\ffli£live  attributes  of  deftrudUon,  into  a  fpa- 
cious  place,*^accei&ble  to  an  a&ive  intercourfe,  and  ezpofed 
to  a  falubrious  atmofphere ;  that  in  fpite  of.  the  apprefaen- 
fions  and  remonftrances  of  the  prejudiced,  fo  many  .thou- 
fands  of  dead  bodies  were  dug  up,,  without  accident,  with- 
out tumult,  and  with  the  greateft  decency ;  that  the  mo- 
tions of  a  great  population  were  not  interrupted  by  it,  or 
their  eyes  offended  with  aiiy  affli£ling  fpe£tacle,  nor  the  public 
health  threatened  with  any  alarming  difafter;  and  that,  in 
the  midft  of  this  irkfome  labour,  the  eye  of  the  cinrious 
obferver  could  ftill  with  fecurity  penetrate  the  myfteries  of 
nature,  in  the  flow  deilrudiion  of  beings,  and  could  draw 
from  thence  interefting  knowledge  concermng  thofe  tranf- 
mutations,  whofe  produ£ts  will  perhaps,  at  a  future  pc« 
nod,  pave  the  way  to  ufeful  difcoveries. 
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The  health  of  foldiers  colleded  in  camps,  of  failors  aC* 
fembled  in  (hips,  has  given  birth  to  many  ufeful  works  ^ 
and  the  obfenrations  of  Pringle  on  this  fubje^  have  acquir* 
cd  very  great  celebrity.  Lind^  Poiffrntder^  and  Prin^^ 
have  enlightened  navigators  by  their  obfenrations  and  the- 
ories, concerning  the  regimen  of  failors;  whilft  the  im» 
mortal  Cook  has  experimentally  proved  what  fuccefs  may 
refult  from  thefe  rules,  pra£l:ifed  with  underftanding ;  and, 
in  this  refpe£l,  has  exhibited  to  Europe  a  new  example,  bf 
bringing  back,  from  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  the  whole 
crews  of  three  (hips,  with  the  lofs  only  of  one  man,  whom 
the  unconfirmed  date  of  his  health,  at  his  departure,  had 
already  threatened  with  the  near  approach  of  death. 

RefpeAable  works  have  inftru£led  the  Europeans  con- 
cerning the  method  of  efcaping  the  dangers  which  await 
them  in  their  colonies,  fituated  in  thofe  burning  climateSf 
where  the  third  of  gold  has  prompted  them  to  endure  the 
influences  of  an  unfriendly  atmofphere.  The  terror  infpir« 
ed  by  the  moft  deftrudive  maladies,  would  have  expelled 
them  from  thefe  countries  on  their  firft  eftablifhment  in 
them,  if  avarice  had  not  been  infenfible  to  the  fear  of 
death.  But  more  efpecially  was  it  necefiary  to  inftruA 
them  in  the  art  of  preferving  the  health  of  thofe  unfor* 
tunate  flaves,  whom  they  condemn  to  moiften,  with  their 
fweat,  a  foreign  land,  fertilized  by  their  labours  only  for 
their  maftets.  Le  C.  Dazille  is  one  of  thofe  who  have 
executed  this  laft  taflc  with  the  greateft  fuccefi,  in  his  ob. 
fervations  on  tetanus,  and  the  difeafes  of  negroes :  and  the 
colonies  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  prefervation  of  many 
of  their  inhabitants.  But  all  thefe  labours  reflet):  more 
honour  upon  the  fpirit  of  humanity,  and  upon  the  talents 
of  fome  refpe&able  individuals,  than  upon  the  vigilant 
attention  of  governments.    It  is  only  public  works,  and 
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idfefttt  ads  of  legiflatkMip  fach  as  thefcj  that  oa  confer 
honour  on  adminiftfatioa* 

Tbe  tdce  of  phUofopliy  and  of  learned  meni  va${or  s 
long  period  beard,  in  almoft  every  country,  before  the  bene* 
liccnt  hands  of  their  rulers  were  obferved  pouring  coniola* 
tioo  into  the  bofpm  of  the  wretched..  The  works  olLancjft 
jbad  exifted  for  a  long  time  before  the  reft  of  Europe  had 
cooeeiyed  the  vaft  utSity  of  removing  from  the  envinms  o( 
cities,  and  of  populous  places  of  abode,  thofe^ocr  of  dan* 
geroos  emanations^  whence  fpring  matignani  inttrtrnttnit 
JewrSf  a  clafii  of  difeafes  almoft  as  deftro£kive,  pahaps 
more  inCdious,  than  the  plague  itfelf.  It  was  howerer  at 
the  folidtation  of  the  Italian  government,  that  this  cele* 
bfatcd  phyfician  compofed  his  treatifes,  colk&ed  together 
«nder  the  title  of  De  Naxiis  paludmn  effimmisf  and  his  re« 
inarkable  diflertatioti  Defylva  SermimU  nom  nifi  per  p^ 
Kctidenda.  The  operations  in  the  Pontme  marflies  dired* 
cd  by  Sexttts  V,  and  the  work  of  Cardinal  Ga/iuldif  already 
quoted,  alfo  prove,  that  it  was  in  Italy  that  worb  of  this 
nature,  fo  eflfendally  conneded  with  the  health  of  the  citi- 
zens, fir  ft  became  obje&s  of  fpecial  attention  to  government 
It  is,  however,  only  ia  our  own  days  that  the  works  ne* 
ceffiiry  to  change  the  influence  and  temperature  of  a 
country,  which  for  a  long  period  had  remained  unhealthy> 
and  overfpread  with  fwamps,  have  been  executed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rochefort}  and  Europe^  as  well  as 
France,  ftill  tiMbit  great  tra&s  of  country  covered  with 
noxious  and  ufetefs  morafles.  In  Piedmont  and  in  the 
JMilanefey  government  framed  laws  for  removing  ^^ 
rice  fields  from  the  great  cities,  juftly  apprehenfive  that 
their  exhalations  prove  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  cities ;  and  ftruck  with  the  difmal  fpedlacle  of  the 
difeafee,  which  crulb  the  unfprtunate  cultivators  of  ^h 
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and  cut  them  off  in  the  meridian  of  life,  it  occurred  to 
the  rulers  of  that  country  to  examine,  whether  tbeitt 
be  any  means  of  multiplying  this  Taluable  food  at  lefs  €t-* 
pence,  and  without  facrifipng  forty  years  of  the  lires  of  a 
nttmerous  population  to  the  objeA  of  rearing  it  to  raatns!* 
ity,  and  of  houGng  it. 

It  is  on  your  account,  ye  inhabitaiBts  of  cities,  Hhat 
foch  facrifices  are  made !  It  is  around  you  that  all  the 
folicitudes  of  governments  rally,  to  avert  from  you  evary 
Ipecies  of  iiosious  iniuence  I  It  is  for  you  that  fo  much 
labour  is  beftowed  on  the  improvement  of  the  public  roads^ 
it  is  for  your  convenience  that  fpacious  and  fatubrioos 
walks  are  formed  ;  and  that  thofe  deep  lefervoirs  in  which 
your  inanimate  remains  fuffer  decompofition,  are  reinovcd 
from  your  fight.  It  is  moreover  for  your  ufe,  that  artificial 
fewers,  more  commodious  than  the  hut  of  the  poor,  are 
dug ;  and  that  pipes,  deftined  to  pour  forth  (alubriotts  wa- 
ter, are  ere&ed  at  a  vaft  espence,  whether  you  are  indebt- 
ed for  their  conftru^lion  to  the  vigilance  of  your  magif^ 
trates,  or  to  the  z€tiye  induftry  of  your  fellow  citizens.' 
In  (hort,  it  is  in  the  midft  of  you  that  the  fubjeA  oi^^ne 
is  in  reality  ftudied  and  reduced  to  pradice  ;  and  yet,  widi 
dtts  dtference,  to  which  we  are  no  longer  permitted  t« 
aferibe  the  defers  of  an  obfelete  regimen ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, I  iay,  that  the  diftrids  where  die  groans  of  mifery 
are  heard,  or  to  which  painful  and  laborious  induftry  v^ 
ions  for  (helter,  feem  forgotten  and  abandoned,  whilft  the 
moft  fuperfluous  affiduides  accumulate  round  opulence  and 
efieminacy.  In  vain  have  we  witnefled  die  moft  unqcpe£t- 
ed  inftances  of  the  vidffitudes  of  fortune.  Every  lUng 
around  us  has  experienced  a  change,  except  our  infen(ibi« 
lity  to  the  diftrefles  of  the  unhappy.  Let  the  indigent  thea 
avail  themfclvcs  of  thotr  liberty,  not  to  abandon  diemfehrea 
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to  the  blind  and  tumultuous  excefles  of  an  onprofi^bfe 
•fury  I  not  to  avenge  themfelvcs  of  the  negled  which  tliey 
foffer,  by  fpreading  ruin  aiound  them ;  but  in  a  manly  and 
lofty  tone»  to  claim  that  care  and  attention  which  are  due 
to  them;  to  point  out  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fumptuons  edi- 
fices of  an  opulent  city,  the  nutfance  of  a  muddy  turbid 
riveri*  which  circulates  in  the  midft  of  their  afylums,  and 
whofe  courfe  might  be  ufefuUy  altered,  its  pure  water,  and 
the  advantages  derived  from  it,  not  contaminated  by  noxious 
miaims ;  and  without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of  appro- 
priating to  this  ufeful  obj^d^,  treafures,  fo  often  prodi- 
gally fquandercd  for  the  accomplifhment  ot  culpable  puf- 
pofes. 


HISTORY  OF  PRIVATE  HYGIENE^ 

CONCERNINd;  HYGIENE  BEFORE  THE  ERA  OF 

HIPPOCRATES. 

Private  hygiene  is  jthat  which  afcertains,  by  means  of 
rules  deduced  from  obfervation,  how  far  a. man,  anxioas 
to  preferve  his  health,  ought,  according  to  his  age,  his 
conftitution,  and  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  life  of  thofe  objcfts  with  which  he 
is  furrounded,  and  of  his  appropriate  powers,  whether  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupplying  his  wants,  or  of  gratifying  his  plea- 
fures* 

Thcfc 


♦  The  Bievre  at  Pari*  is  in  the  fe6tion8  of  the  Gobelins,  and  of  the  bo- 
tanic garden.  The  Society  of  Medicine  has  compofed  a  treatife  on  this 
fttbje^,  in  the  fequel  of  its  memoirs  for  1789* 
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Thefe  rales  are  either  general,  and  deduced  from  the 
iiniverfai  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  of  itd  relations 
with  furrounding  objedls ;  or  particular  and  referable,  ci- 
ther to  the  different  conftitutions  of  indiriduals,  or  to  the 
diverfity  of  things  accommodated  to  their  ufe^ 

In  the  hiftory  of  this  branch  of  hygihtei  I  do  not  propofe 
to  give  a  fuller  or  lefs  complete  lift  of  the  authors  who 
have  treated  of  it ;  my  fole  objed:  is  to  delineate  a  (ketch 
of  the  progrefs  which  the  fcience  has  gradually  made  by 
the  aid  of  obfervation.  The  general  hiftory  of  medicine, 
conGgned  to  an  abler  pen  than  mine,  will  exhibit,  under 
the  chronology  of  authors,  a  table,  of  which  any  that  I 
could  offer  in  this  place  would  be  only  aii  extra£l. 

It  is  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  or  in  thofe  which  are 
afcribed  to  him,  and  whofe  authors  were  either  contempo^ 
rary  with,  or  flouriflied  a  very  (hort  time  prior  or  pofterior 
to,  the  father  of  medicine,  that  we  recognize  the  firft 
rudiments  and  firft  precepts  of  the  art  of  preferving 
health.  , 

But  before  the  exiftence  of  the  art,  men  had  been  in- 
ftru£led  by  thcprogrefs  of  obfervation  \  and  this  progreis 
is  attefted  to  us  in  the  writings  of  ancient  authors. 

Mofes,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  world,  has  defcribed  the  dif* 
ferent  fubftances  which  man  fucceffively  included  in  the 
range  of  alimentary  matter.  He  reprefents  him  as  at  firft 
faithful  to  reafon,  then  tranfgrcffing  the  rules  which  it  pre-* 
fcribes ;  obedient  to  the  laws  of  neceifity,  but  yielding  to 
the  charms  of  pleafure  with  too  faint  a  refiftence ;  fatisfy- 
ing  his  hunger  with  the  fruits  with  which  the  trees  in  a 
happy  climate  abundantly  fuppUed  him;  then  with  the 
herbs  and  com  which  he  obtained  from  a  more  avaricious 
earth  as  the  reward  of  his  labours,  with  the  milk  of  his 
flocks,  and,  finally,  with  their  fle(b ;  fubje&tng  alfo  the 

juices 
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juices  of  vegetables  to  the  prooefs  of  feniientatioii«  ami  ei* 
tn&bg  from  fhem  liqnorsi  which  recruit  his  eihaafted 
ftreogthy  but  which»  when  indulged  in  to  escefst  imoucate 
and  depriTC  him  of  his  reafon^  He  exhibits  ti^  us  the  dor* 
ation  of  his  life»  dtminiihing  in  proiportion  as  he  created  to 
himfelf  new  wants  i  and  the  neceffitj  of  baring  recoarfe 
to  a  mixtoie  of  alimenl8»  derived  from  boih  the  vegetaUe 
and  animal  tungdoms^  and  ta  a  mor^  numerotts  clafs  of 
difierent  fubftances  for  his  fupport»  become  more  urgent^ 
whiift  his  Tital  powers  decrcafe  daily  in  trigour.  He  points 
out  to  tts  his  conftittttion  at  once  undermined  by  his  crimes^ 
perpetuating  an  hereditary  ddnlity  in  his  race,  and  the  cx« 
ceflcs  of  fathers  affixing  die  feal  of  deftruAiOn  even  to 
^rir  poftcrity.  In  truth,  the  longevity  of  ccirtain  hermitsi 
who  recurring  to  a  vegetaUe  diet,  and  to  the  ftrideft  tem- 
perance, have  exceeded  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life ; 
and  the  example  df  the  celebrated  Comaro,  feem  to  de* 
monftrate»  that  by  tranfgreffii^  the  boundaries  of  real 
wanti  and  yielding  to  the  folicitations  of  pleafure,  man  has 
aiQually  abridged  the  diiration  of  his  life. 

Nature  has  attached  pleafnre  to  want  i  but  the  former  of 
thefe  guides  afanoft  always  decoys  her  followers  to  a  greater 
diftanae  from  the  right  padi  than  the  latter*  Reafon  has 
been  given  us  for  the  pnrpofe  of  adjufting  the  quarrel  be* 
tween  them;  but  man,  who  has  once  acknowledged  the 
fupremacy  of  pleafure,  recognises  widi  difficulty  the  exa£l 
province  of  reafon :  he  has  de&rted  the  tree  of  life,  and 
he  is  no  longer  permitted  to  gather  its  fruits. 

The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  where  Mofes  was  brought 
up  and  educated,  and  the  faUes  of  Grreeee,  fuggeft  to  us 
die  idea  of  their  common  origin,  and  of  the  £mpleft  veget*. 
able  diet  always  charadleriftic  of  the  earlieft  ages  of  the 
worlds  of  different  prq^arattons  porvertiog,  in  the  contfe 

of 
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of  time,  the  fimplicity  of  the  primeval  modes  bf  living ; 
and  fifidliyi^ef  man  aifailing  the  lives  of  the  lowef  animals, 
and  devouring  their  flefli  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  his 
own  exifteifce. 

Accbrdthg  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,*  the  difierent  fpecies  of 
aliments  were  introduced  into  ufe  in  the  following  order 
of  fucoeffion:  fruits,  corns,  culinary  plants,  bread,  milk, 
"fifli,  fleAh,  wii^e,  beer;     This  laft  beverage,  according  to 
Herodotnsi  was  invented  by  the  Egyptians ;  Sind  it  feems 
to  have  bten  defcribed  'by  Mofes  at  an  earlier  period,  fince 
in  many  paflages  of  Leviticusf  and  of  Numbers,:):  this  le- 
giflatormake^  mention  of  other  intoxicating  liquoi^  beGdes 
wine,  whiefaare  exprefibd  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint'by  the  word  r(«i^«|  the  root  of  which  b  Hebraic, 
-aadfignifies  io  int9xkatt.    Td  thefe  kinds  of  aliments  muft 
be  fubjpoied,  buttl^r,  hOikfy,  olive  oil,  eggis,  and  cheefe. 
'    Tbefe^avly  in^ntions  were  foon  fdiowed  by  more  com- 
-^icated  ^ri^pantions,  occordhig  as  fenfuality  awakened, or  as 
neceffity  obliged  mankind,  to  meafdre  the  refiftanee  bf  the 
food  which  was  to  undei^  the  affimilating  procefs,  by  the 
'dimiiii(lied  ftAtvity  of  tfteir  enfeebled  organs.  In  this  man- 
ner does  HippodratesT,  with  an  able  and  correal  pencil, 
iketch  ia  his  treatife  concerning  the  ancient  ftate  of  medi- 
cine, {n^l  m^x^M  inr^^)*  die  hiftory  of  the  improvements 
fuccefltvely  beftowed  upon  aliments;  and  points  out  to  bis 
readers,  man,  taught  lis  much  by  pain  as  by  pleafure,  to 
choofe,  to  prepare,  and  to  transform  the  different  fub- 
ftahces  which  ferve  him  for  nourifliment,  and  thus  deteA* 
ing,  in  his  experience,  the  firft  elements  of  the  doArine  of 
health  and  of  medicine.    In  faA,  if  with  Mofes  we  admit 
Vol.  III.  Y  the 


•  Hiaory  of  Health,  ch.  3. 
t  Ch.  sv,  9.  \  Ch.  viy  3. 
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the  hereditary  debility  of  the  human  body  from  the  abufe 
of  enjoymentsi  we  may  conceive^  that  a  nourilhmeqt,  at 
firft  falutarji  afterwards  became  too  courfe  for  bis  debilitat- 
ed organs ;  aa  uneafy  fenfation  thus  becsime  iaftrumental 
in  afcertaining  die  meafure  and  modifications  of  ^egimen. 
For^  pbferves  HippocrateSi  yu  cannot  jind  any  meafure^  any 
balance^  or  any  other  cakulationj  to  witch  you  may  a^al  vfith 
more  certainty^  than  to  the  fenfations  thmfelves  which  the  hdy 
experiences,  — ^^ir^«y  ih  itil  c«^y,  ydt  i^t^fddu  &*9^  ^AXcv  w^tg 

If  thefe  fen&tions  had  been  fu£icient  to  eftabljUh  the 
rules  of  regimens  there  would  b^ye  been  no  occafion  for 
the  interference  of  art.  Fbr^  as  ^ippocraties  ag?ia  remarlgs^ 
where  noperjon  is  ignorant ^  and  where  every  perfo9  isinfiraS* 
ed  either  by  ct^^m  or  by  ne^effi^t  m  p^fon  can  wth  proprifijf 
be  difignated  an  arti/^.\  The  yfm^  ^e  erroi^s^  wA  the  in« 
firmities  of  meoj  however  increafing^  obfervations  accuaui- 
la^ng,  and  trs^ition  becoming  inadequate  to  the  talk  of 
cqUefkiug  and  tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity^arf  arofe^  and 
its  neceility  was  recognized*  In.  proof  of  it8.rqaUtyt  Hip« 
.  pocrates  quotes  the  cafe  of  the  gyn[>naftic  phyficUnsi  who 
4flily%  h^  obferves,  make  new  obfervatione  on  the  oBmetU  and 
drink,  which  procure  to  the  body  afiiticreafe  ofjlren^h  (fniof" 
vigour*% 

Theitudy  of  regimen  had  been  carried  to  an  ezceffive 
degree  of  i^efinement  prior  to  the  era  of  Hippocratea^  fince 
Herodotus  obfer?es  of  the  Egyptians^  that  having  believed 
themfelves  to  have  deteBed^  thai  the  greaieft  nwnber  ofdf/ii^es 
originate  in  the  abufe  rf aliment;  they  took  care  every  month  to 

devote 
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diwil€  ihtu  fucciffivc  dap  to  vomiting  and  purging  thenfilves^ 
by  ibe  M^t  rfdyjlers^  in  order  So  preftrvt  their  beaUb*  -— St;^* 

Thb  practice  of  vomidng,  wUch  .was  denominated^r- 
fHmfin^  (fvffM^r^n^),  was  introduced  among  the  Romans ; 
but  rather  from  the  view  of  its  fubfirrviencir  to  the  grati&> 
nations  of  the  tdble,  than  from  its  tendency  to  promote 
health.  And  it  appears  liram  many  paflTages  of  Hi{^»ocrat€s« 
that,  in  his  time,  the  Greeks  had  occafional  recoiirfe  to 
gentle  means  of  exciting  vomiting,  and  of  evacuating  the 
ftomach.  But  Herodotus,  l&e  a  oian  of  found  judgment, 
after  having  obferved  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  heahhieft 
men  in  Africa,  afovibes  this  advantage  left  to  thefe  pnu> 
tices,  than  to  the  uniformity  of  temperature  in  their  cli- 
mates, where,  he  cbfisrves,  die  feafbos  are  not  fubjefl  to 
any  viciffitudes.  Independent  of  all  this,  and  akhough  the 
r^men  introduced  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  iaftstutions  of 
Lycargus,  had  preceded  the  age  of  Hippocrates  and  of 
Plato  by  a  long  feries  of  years;  although  Iceust  a  phyiician 
.of  Tarentum,  had,  fome  years  before,  recommended  the 
mnbn  of  the  gynmaftic  art  with  die  aoft  temperate  tt^ 
men,  for  the  prefervation  of  health;  although  this  laft 
phyiician  acquired  fuflkient  reputation  to  render  the  dUt  of 
Jccui  a  proverbial  ezpreffion,  to  fignify  a  very  temperate 
and  fimple  repaft,*  Plato  ftill  afcribes  the  invention  of  medt« 
cind  gymnaftics  to  Hevodicns;  and  H^ocrates  aflumes 
to  himfetf  the  honour  of  having  determined  with  precifioo* 
the  proportions  of  regimen,  either  for  invalids  or  for  people 

Ta  in 

I  Eoterpe,  Olafgow  edic  f  77. 

*  SMStcpb.of  Byzant*  quoted  by  Mackenzie  ia  hit  Hiftsry  of  HfaUb» 
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in  the  foil  enjoyment  of  healdi*  Hippocrates'  claim  to  this 
improrenent  may  be  found  aflerted  in  the  firft  and  third 
books  of  hia  treatifc  on  tbi  Regimen  rf Peopk  im  HtMs 
and  in  that  intitledi  eonceming  the  Regimen  in  aeute  DiJ- 
eafes* 

In  this  latter  perfonnance,  Hippocrates  expre%  ob- 
ferves,  thai  the  ancients  left  netbing  in  writing  on  dkt  wiicb 
deferves  hang  mentioned :  and  tbat  they  have  peffed  over  ibis 
important  article  infiknce*  — ^«^  »ll  m%^  r^  iuurns  m  «(x^ 
{oHy^«4^«(f,  (thf  M^f  xiyttf  tuum  ftiym  mv  s«^«mv..    In  tbc 

firft  book  on  diet,  the  author  of  that  book  b^ins  by  point* 
ing  out  how  many  defiderata  the  works  of  the  ancients 
leave  unfupplied  on  this  fubje£l;  and  he  adds  at  the  end 
of  his  preface,  IJbaU  explain  what  none  of  mj  predectjfars 
have  attempted  to  denwiifiraU.  — Sm^w  ii  ^uiHi  hn%iif^  \f^ 
"tm  w^trt^mw  ai^«w,    fym   unct^tt,  tuu  ravrtt  mum  tet.    nc 

afterwards  more  particuhrly  aflames  to  himfdf,  die  merit 
of  haying  determined  the  timesi  and .  the  fymp^oms, 
*which  precede  derangement  of  health,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  the  confequences  by  the  refpefiive  propor- 
tion of  food  and  of  exercife.t  He  conftantly  reprefents 
himfelf  aB  the  author  of  thofe  inventions  in  the  diird  booki 
where  fpeaking  of  the  combination  of  ezercifes  with  ali- 
ment, and  of  their  utility  for  preventing  difeafes,  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  health  becomes  precarious,  he  adds,  in  tbfi 
cafes ^  our  objeB  mufi  not  be  to  preferve  health  by  the  agency  of 
remedies;  and  I  myfelf  am  the  perfon  who  in  thefe  difcsverus 
has  made  the  nearejl  approach  to  the  true  ends  but  none  has 
yet  exaglly  attained  it,  — %Ti  V  tumt  kS*  iwo.rSt.^ti^fMUtnf  )i»»- 
r««  vytet^io^iU.  6  fch  iff  ivtteraf  %u^itSifmt  ifytrit  tv  c^9  iftti  tv^^froh 

rh  it  ox^iHh  hhn.X    And,  in  the  fequel  of  the  fame  book, 

while 
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while  proceeding  to  the  fecond  part  of  his  fQbje£b,  fpeak* 
ing  of  the  fame  difcoveries,  he  farther  obferves,  wkh  regard 
to  ibis  invention ;  honourable  to  me  who  am  its  author ^  ufeful 
fir  thofe  who  are  inJlruBed  in  it,  and  to  which  none  of  my 
predecejfors  have  even  attempted  to  afpire,  I  conjider  it  as  the 
moft  important  of  alL  — ri  \%  ri  g(iv^ii^  iMcA^y  /t*iF  %^\  rS  iv^dfn, 

rvff^r«i,  %  ir^^q  elwdrrti  rti  «AA«  woXXv  x^htt  ttfm  «{<0y.  || 

This  coincidence  between  the  three  books,  concerning 
regimen,  and  that  concerning  regimen  in  acute  complaints,  of 
which  Hippocrates  is  univerfally  regarded  as  the  author, 
gives  fome  confirmation  to  Dr.  Macienzie*s  opinion,  who 
thinks  that  this  celebrated  phyfician  is  alfo  the  author  of 
the  three  other  books,  although  Leclerc  afcribes  them  to 
Herodicus*  The  writer  of  the  article  gymnqftics  (old  Ency- 
ciopedie)i  adduces  as  proof,  that  thefe  books  are  not  the 
compofition  of  Hippocrates,  the  contempt  which,  in  his. 
opinion,  the  minute  information  concerning  the  gymnaftic 
art  contained  in  them  merits.  This  argument  appears  to 
me  of  little  force,  refpeAing  an  art  which  we  nicvcr  prac- 
tifed,  which  was  fo  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  fo  import- 
ant in  the  eftimation  of  that  people  j  and  of  which  the 
author  of  that  bool^  could  fpeak  with  fome  precifion,  with- 
out  appearing  tedious  or  unimportant  to  his  contemporaries. 
If  any  thing,  however,  can  render  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
afcribe  thefe  books  to  Herodiats,  more  probable,  it  is  that 
the  third  af^ars  to  correfpond  in  many  refpeds  with  the 
very  fevere  criticifm  of  Plato  .on  Herodicus,  fince,  in  this 
book,  the  author  generally  treats  of  perfons  who  experience 
fome  change  in  their  health,  or  fome  debility  in  the  exer- 
ctfe  of  their  fundiions,  and  lays  down  rules  of  regimen 
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fukable  to  theft  deraQgeoieiits»  with  tbo  iateitdfm  of  ob- 
viating their  conicqoencea*  And  even  Plato^s  cridafii  kfelf 
if»  at  bottooii  to  be  regarded  as  a  panegyric  upon  theaa* 
thoT,  fince  he  reproaches  him  on  the  fcoie  of  Us  fueceb 
alone  j  our  philofopher  being  avcrfe  from  prolonging  alifei 
which  he  regards  as  burdenlbme  to  the  indifidoal,  aodulB- 
lers  to  the  ftate. 

Thus  18  it|  that  the  origin  of  the  fcience,  that  is,  of  hf» 
gUnif  reduced  to  fixed  principles,  by  the  refults  of  obfenr- 
ation,  cannot  be  traced  far  beyond  the  era  of  HippocriUSi 
and  oi  HifodUus  lus  mailer  ^  and  if  any  one  fiiould  dfi- 
fiderate  more  extended  details,  concerning  the  moauments 
of  anterior  date,  relative  to  this  fubjeft,  he  cannot  resd  a 
more  fatisfaAory  treadfe,  in  this  refped,  tfian  the  Uftoty 
which  Dr.  James  Mackenzii  gives  ef  thefe  remote  tifficsy 
in  his  work  intitled,  the  Hifiory  ^  Health f  and  the  Art  of 
freferving  it.*  I  ought  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  I  my- 
felf  (hall  borrow  many  pafiages  from  this  work,  whidi  I 
ihall  take  care  to  quote,  whenever  an  (^portilnity  sfes  it* 
felf  of  transferring  them  to  this  article. 

HISTORY  OF  £^TGJ£N£, 
IRRAMGBD  INTO  VOVR  PRINCtPilL  BPOCHS. 

In  reducmg  the  hiftory  of  an  art  b  certain  epochs, 
there  is  an  eflential  difference  between  the  method  of  af- 
fuming,  as  rallying  points,  liie  periods  at  which  celebrated 
men  have  acquired  fome  reputation  in  k  by  their  worksi 
and  that  of  reftri£ling  our  inquiries  to  thofe  epochs  alonei 
in  which  the  art  has  been  really  progreffive.  This  laft  fyf- 
tem,  which  alone  is  truly  interefting,  is  very  barren  in  t^* 
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fytGt  to  remarkable  eras :  the  other  fyftetUi  is  that  which 
ahnoft  all  medical  hiftorians  hare  followed. 

According  to  the  fecond  fyftem,  we  can  only  enumerate 
four  principal  epochs  in  the  hiftory  of  bygiine.    The  fird 
18  that  ip  which  the  art,  reduced  for  the  firft  time  to  pre- 
ceptSy  founded  on  regular  obfervatioxi»  has  given  birth  to 
works  which  hare  lived  in  the  efteem  of  pofterity.    This 
epoch  is  that  of  Hippocrates,  with  whom  muft  be  aflbciat- 
ed  his  mafter  HeroMcus,  and  PolybiuSf  his  fon-in-law  and 
pupil.    Its  commencement  may  be  dated  from  the  birth 
of  HippocrateSf  that  is>  from  the  460th  year  before  the 
chriftian  era.    The  great  number  of  ages  which  we  {hall 
comprife  between  the  firfl:  epoch  and  the  fecond,  ought 
not  to  excite  the  reader's  aftoniihmenr,  when  he  confiders 
that  during  this  period,  of  confiderable  duration,  nothing 
really  new  has  been  conftru&ed  on  the  bafis  eftablifhed  by 
Hippocrates ;  and  that  his  principles  had  been  only  more 
or  lefs  developed,  in  proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  obfervation 
had,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  extended  its  influence 
among  phyficians.    For,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftudy  of  ana- 
tomy, cultivated  fuccefsfully  after  his  time  by  Herophilus 
and  Erafiftratus,  its  effe£ks  in  accderating  the  progrefs  of 
hygiene  were,  at  that  period,  very  inconfiderable ;  and  I  do 
not  deem  thofe  times,  in  which  ^its  motion  was  rather  re* 
trograde  than  progreffive,  better  intttled  to  be  included'  in 
the  number  of  the  epochs  of  the  art ;  as,  for  inftance, 
when  it  was  perverted  by  the  introdu&ion  of  fubtle  dif«- 
quifitions  concerning  the  degrees  of  heat  and  of  coU,  ddrynefs 
and  of  moifiure,  which  infeAed  the  laft  periods  of  the 
Arabian  fchool ;  or  when  the  extravagant  fooleries  of  the 
adepts  decoyed  phyGcians  from  the  path  of  true  obfervation, 
to  direjl  their  attention  to  the  inveftigation  of  thofe  che- 
mical fecrets,  the  pofieflors  of  which  infuring  the  gift  of  a 
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fort  of  immortality  to  others,  were  ignorant  of  the  means 
of  appropriating  it  to  themfekes. 

2d9,  I  place  the  fecpnd  epoch  of  the  art  at  the  period 
^t  which  the  celebrated  SdnBorim  difcovered  the  pheno- 
mena of  infeniible  perfpiration,  arid  their  conne£l:ion  with 
all  the  fun£t:ions  of  the  animal  economy,  efpecially  with 
the  inequalities  of  regimen,  and  with  the  variations  of  the 
atmofphere.  Sart^orius  was  born  in  157 1.  We  muft  then 
fix  the  epoch,  the  honour  of  which  is  exclufively  due  ta 
him,  towards  the  end  of  the  (ixteenth  century, 

2tU,  The  renovation  of  phyflcs,  before  the  middle  of  the. 
feventeenth  century,  by  the  experiments  of  Torricelli  and 
of  Pttfcal;  the  difcovery  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  of 
its  a£lion  on  bodies  by  reafon  of  that  weight ;  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  already  demonftrated  by  Harvey^  in  the 
beginning  of  that  century ;  the^  labours  of  Malphigij  of 
Halis^  and  of  fo  many  other  celebrated  natural  philofophers, 
who,  devoting  their  time  to  the  inveftigation  of  animal  phy- 
fics,  have  thrown  a  new  light  on  every  department  of  medi- 
cine. They  paved  the  way  for  the  entire  revolution  which 
it  experienced  in  the  renowned  fchool  of  Boerhaave;  and 
whatever  movements  the  glory  of  this  celebrated  epoch 
may  have  received  from  them,  we  may  afiirm,  that  the 
phyfical  fciences  are  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  precifion  to 
which  they  have  attained  fince  that  period.  It  is  a  fingular 
fa£k,  that  of  the  men  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  this 
noble  revolution,  if  we  except  thofe  who  devoted  themfelves 
almofl:  exclufively  to  the  mathematical  fciences,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  number  were  phyficians.  This  revolution  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  that  has  been  accomplifhed  during 
the  greateft  half  of  the  fixteenth,  and  during  three  fourths 
of  the  prefent  (laft)  century.  We  alfo  owe  to  this  great 
impulfe,  cpnimunicated  to  the  phyfical  fciences,  all  the 
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changes  vrhich  Siahl^  Boerkaave,  and,  fincs^  their  time,  the  . 
Barons f  the  Ra^ellesy  the  Macquers,  have  introduced  into 
chemiftry,  .and  the  light  which  the  fcience  of  njiedicixie  has 
derived  from  the  fame  fource* 

I  have  thought,  it  proper  to  feparate  tlus  latter  epoch 
from  that  of.  SanBorius,  although  they  are  fo  nearly  con- 
tiguous; becaufe  SanSorius  had  it  fcarcely  in  his  power 
to  derive  any  ai&ftance  from  the  fources  of  which  his  fuc* 
ceflbrs  availed  themfelves;  becaufe  in  a  period  when  the 
wifeft  phyficians  were  thofe,  who  fcrupuloufly  traced  the 
footfteps  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  confined  themfelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  their  works,  and  were  occupied  in  confirm- 
ing the  precepts  of  their  mafters  by  new  obfervations,  he 
alone  had  the  courage  to  extend  the  range  of  his  inquiries, 
which  they  feemed  to  have  circumfcribed ;  who  opened 
up  for  hinnfclf  a  new  path,  and  pointed  out  to  his  fuc- 
cefibrs  a  method,  hitherto  unknown,  of  penetrating  the  fe<r 
crets  of  nature* 

AtOf  I  do  not  hefitate  to  fix  the  fourth  and  laft  epoch  at 
the  immediate  opening  of  the  brilliant  career,  upon  which 
Prieftley^  Blacky  Lavoifievt  as  well  as  many  of  our  phyficians, 
who,  either  by  fertile  inventions,  or  by  their  zeal  to  pro- 
pagate knowledge  by  the  method  of  inftru&ion,  have  fo 
well  defi^rved  of  the  arts,  of  the  fcience^,  and  of  medi« 
cine,  entered  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  fuccefs.  This  epoch, 
remarkable  for  the  difcovery  of  the  gafeous  fluids,  of  the 
chemical  a£lion  of  air  on  bodies,  and  by  that  of  the  com- 
pofition  and  decompofition  of  water,  has  put  into  our  hands 
many  of  the  keys  which  open  the  fanfluary  of  nature.  Let 
us  hail  the  fuccefs  which  has  already  illuftrated  this  era, 
and  which  furniflies  indications  of  (till  more  profperous 
events  in  f^iture  times.  Phyficians  will  henceforth  be  able 
to  flatter  themfelves,  with  the  hope  of  deriving  from  che« 
3  miftry 
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miftrj  more  certain  knowledge,  and  left  hjpodietical  ex- 
planations of  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  minid  eco 
nomy;  and  chemiftrj,  that  noble  fdence^  aUbbtdyon* 
known  to  the  ancients,  will  amply  expiate  thofeenoninth 
which  its  infancy  debafed  onr  art.  We  fliaD  moreofcr  wit* 
nefs  another  refolt  of  that  fortunate  alliance,  cootnfied  in 
our  own  time,  between  the  experimental  and  madxinadcal 
fciences :  I  mean,  that  medicine,  enriched  with  a  ftiU  greater 
number  of  acquired  fafts,  will  be  able  to  approach  with 
accelerated  pace  towards  that  exaQ  and  demonftntiTe 
courfe,  ii^ch  they  fo  frequently  accufe  her  of  hniog 
abandoned,  and  without  which  flie  cannot  flatter  herfelf 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  any  fliare  of  real  fuccefs,  or  of 
permanent  glory* 

I  proceed,  meanwhile,  to  refume  the  hiftory  of  i^^/^'s 
and  to  give  an  outline  of  its  reyolutions  till  the  prefent 
time,  and  of  die  changes  which,  in  future,  we  mayfoppofe 
it  deftined  to  experience. 


FIRST  EPOCH, 
THAT  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

DIFfSRBMT  PERIODS  OF  THIS  BfOCH. 

The  birth  of  Hippocrates  has  been  fixed  about  the  46otli 
year  before  the  chrii^ian  era.  Pythagoras,  refpcSing  whom 
etery  circumftance  which  anfwcrs  my  purpofc  in  this  article, 
has  been  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  public  hygi^nCi  was  born 
about  the  6ooth  year  before  the  fame  era.*  The  period 
in  which  he  flouriflicd,  then,  was  140  years  prior  ta  the 

age 
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^ge  of  Hippo6rate»«  If  was  during  the  epodk  of  Pjrtha^ 
goias^  that  medicine  and  philofo^jt  condrined  togethet, 
were,  according  to  the  obferration  of  LecleiCi  pra£lifed  bf 
the  fitme  indindoak. 

Hippocrates,  the  hme  author  ftill  farther  oblerves,  upon 
the  authority  of  Celfus,  was  the  firft  perfon  who  feparated 
thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  This  feparaiion  was  nott 
howerer,  a  divorce ;  and  phyficians  never  ceafed  to  be  con« 
veriant  in  philofophy.  But  tliis  dirifion  refulted  in  a  double 
advantage:  i^,  the  exerctfe  of  thefe  two  profeffionsbecom* 
ing  daily  more  extenfivCi  medicinet  in  order  to  be  pradUied 
with  advaatagCi  required  that  the  fiune  individual  fliould 
confecrate  all  his  time  to  this  fde  objeA :  id^  PUlofophy 
devoted  herfelf  to  fyftematic  explications  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  die  univerfe ;  for«  after  that  of  feeing,  the  firft  defire 
which  man  feels  is  to  comprehend,  and  his  impatient  miod 
fcarcely  perceives  efie£i$,  when  it  fprings  forwards  towards 
their  caufes,  without  confidering  at  how  gi«at  a  diftanee. 
they  are  removed  from  it,  and  that  this  diftanee  can  be 
overtaken  only  by  obfervation.  This  fpirit  of  fyftem  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  injure  medicine ;  which,  unfortu* 
nately,  fince  that  period,  has  been  but  too  much  enflaved 
by  its  influence.  I  thus  enumerate  the  feparatioa  of  fylV 
tematic  philofophy  from  medicine,  among  the  firft  progref* 
five  fteps  made  by  the  art.  Hippocrates  not  only  refrained 
from!illuftrating  the  theory  of  medicine  upon  the  principles 
of  the  philofophy  of  his  3^e;  he  was  moreover  unwilling 
that  this  faculty  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  nature 
on  theoretical  principles  fhould  be  abufedf  in  its  application 
to  objeds,  the  explication  of  which  fhould  be  entirely  the 
refult  of  obfervation  and  experience.  This  opinion  is  ob« 
vioufly  maintained  in  the  treatife  amcermng  theJiaU  ofmedi'^ 
'oifii  among  the  anaent%^  (vv^miCX''^'  ^«*t"*v^)*     1*be  author 
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of  this  trz6t,  whom  BoerhaaTC,  in  oppofition  to  Galeo, 
and  to  fome  other  writersi  bclieres  to  have  been  Hippocrates^ 
oppofes  witli  remarkable  folidity  of  argument,  and  by  an 
appeal  to  fa£l8,  a  fyftem  common  in  his  time.  Tbefe^ 
obferves  he,  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatife,  have  very  much 
decHved  themfdvis  in  tbdr  muhifarims  reafomngs^  wb^y  hing 
sncUnid  t9fpeak  or  to  nvrite  concerning  medicine^  have  affunied  as 
the  hafis  of  their  epcplanations^  heaty  or  coldy  or  drynefsy  or  mmf- 
turcy  or  any  other  doSrine  which  they  have  been  fleafed  to  eLiopty 
narrowing^  as  it  fcvrr,  the  boundaries  (\t  fi^^xi^  iyrm)  of  the 
artf  andf  attributing  to  tie  agency  of  one  or  tvm  caufesy  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  pretend  to  explain  every  things  the  principal 
eassfe  of  difeafesy  and  of  death.  He  confiders  this  fyftem  as 
an  innovation  introduced  in  his  time,  when  he  fays,  butniif 
d^gn  is  to  recur  again  to  the  confideration  of  tho/e,  who  haw 
eflahlifhed  a  etew  method  ofcultivatifig  our  arty  by  buUding  it  upon 
hypothetical  fuppq/ltions.  k  And  he  afterwards  adverts  to 
the  phyfical  and  evident  efie£ls  of  aliment  on  our  bodies, 
and  fhews  their  incompatibility  with  the'do£lrine  which 
he  combats. 

The  other  books  in  which  Hippocrates  appears  to  found 
the  theories,  both  of  internal  caufes  and  of  regimen,  as 
well  as  certain  modes  of  treatment  in  difeafes,  upon  the 
qualities  againft  which,  he  has  juft  now  argued,  confidered 
as  principles  of  the  faculties  of  our  bodies,  are  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  fpurious.  We  ought  not  then  to  deduce  frcHn 
their  authority  any  argument  for  denying  his  being  the 
author  of  the  former  dodrine,  which  in  every  other  refped 
is  abundantly  rational.  The  opinion,  that  experience  is  para- 
mount to  every  other  confideration  in  n^^edicine,  that  every 
procefs  of  reafoning  muft  be  condu£led  in  conformity  to 
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its  diftatesi  and  diat  the  mind  moft  be  guarded  againft  the 
inCimty  of  attempting  to  comprehend  every  thing,  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  firft  fteps  of  progreffi?e 
improvement  at  which  phyfitians  arrived  after  the  birth 
of  phiiofephy.  For^  obferves  Hippocrates  in  his  precepts^ 
(jm^tfJVfAMEi),  in  order  to  praSHft  medicine^  nve  muft  not  atfirfi 
occupy  ourfehes  informing  proceffes  ofteafoning  clothed  nmth 
fome  probability^  but  deduce  our  reafonings  from  obfervation. 

T^iCS  fttrk  xtyv.  This  mach|  then,  Hippocrates  accom« 
pliihed,  by  feparating  medicine  from  philofophy. 

I  conceive  it  neceflary  to  begin  this  branch  of  my  fubjed, 
by  giving  this  explanation  of  the  meaning  ^ich  ought  to 
be  affixed  to  the  poiition,  that  medicine  was  feparated  from 
plnlofophy ;  and  of  the  idea  which'we  ought  to  entertain 
of  this  primary  charafter  of  the  epoch  o{  Hippocrates  afcrib- 
ed  to  it  by  Leclerc. 

This  epoch  ought  to  be  divided  into  difierent  periods ; 
and  the  firft  of  thefe  periods  may  be  extended  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Galen.  The  fecond  will 
eohiprehend  Galen,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  who  followed 
him. '  The  third  Will  embrace  the  Arabian  fchool,  from 
which  that  of  the  modem  Greeks,'  among  whom  Adua- 
rius  was  the  only  phyfician,  who  merits  any  particular 
attention,  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguiihed.  During  the  fame 
period  arofe  the  fchool  of  Salernum,  more  famous  than 
praifeworthy;  and  yet,  till  the  revival  of  letters,  after  the 
facking  of  Conftantinople,  there  appeajed  in  Europe  many 
remarkable  and  eminent  men^  independent  of  the  chemiftsi 
who  adhered  to  the  fyftem  of  medicine  laid  down  in  its 
conceited  jargon.  Laftly,  a  fourth  divifion  of  this  epoch 
will  correfpond  to  the  period  elapfed  between  the  revival 
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guage  often  gives  an  air  of  obfcuritjr  to  the  difcourfe* 
I  have  given  a  iket^h  of  the  univerfal  topics  difcdTed  in 
this  book,  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  Aliment* 

3/w,  The  treatifc  coftceming  the  faluhntf  ef  regimen^  (trt^J 
Ar»/ni;  vymn%\  is  written  chiefly  for  the  inftrudion  of  men 
who,  living  in  a  ftate  of  privacy  and  diiehg^rgement  from 
aftivc  bufmefs,  can  apply  themfelves  with  fome  detail  to 
the  care  of  their  health.  Such  are  thofe  whom  the  author 
denominates  iJi»T»/,  privati  iomines*  The  author  of  this 
tra£i:,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  number  of  critics,  was 
Pdlybiusy  the  fon- in-law  of  Hippocrates.  The  qualities  of 
heat  and  of  cold^  of  drynefs  and  of  tnotfture^  are  the  principal 
indications  which  he  fpecifies,  with  the  view  bf  regulating 
the  diet,  according  to  the  feafons,  the  age,  fex,  and  tem- 
perament of  the  individual.  Upon  this  fubje£t,  it  is  proper 
to  obfervc,  that  the  author  of  the  book  ciHceming  thejiatt 

ft 

oftnedkine  among  the  ancients i  has  not  rejefbed  thefe  confi- 
^erations,  but  difapproved  of  the  ufe  which  was  made  of 
them,  by  regarding  them  as  explanatory  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  health  and  of  difeafes,  and  of  all  the  effefls  <^ 
aliment  and  of  medicine.  The  author  of  this  book,  alib^ 
lays  down  fome  rules  to  facilitate  the  extenuation  of  too 
corpulent  people,  and  to  reflore  to  a  good  plight  fuch  as 
are  emaciated.  The  bafis  of  his  regimen  turns  principally 
upon  the  choice  of  aliments  and  drinks  V  upon  exercife, 
badis,  inun£kions,  and  the  means  of  exciting  vomiting, 
according  to  circumftances,  and  to  different  temperaments. 
A  more  complete  idea  of.  the  contents  of  thi«  book  will 
undoubtedly  be  given  under  the  article  of  Regimen. 

The  three  books  on  diet,  (zn^i  itournf),.  which  Leclerc,  as 

^I  have  already  obferved,  afcribes  to  Herodicus,  have  been 

alfo  attributed  by  different  critics  to  other  phyCcians,  fome 

of  whom  lived  prior  to  Hippocrates.     Galen  attaches  little 

value 
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Tsdue  to  the  firft^  in  which  a  few  excellent  remarks  are 
interfperfed  among  a  farrago  of  obfcure  illuftrations,  re> 
^£Ung  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  generation,  of  man. 
On  the  contrary,  he,  as  well  as  Celfus,  confiders  the  fecond' 
and  third  worthy  of  the  father  of  medicine ;  more  efpe* 
daily  the  fecond,  in  which  the  qualities  and  varieties  of 
aliment  are  explained  at  great  length.  It  is,  however,  evi« 
dent,  that  the  firft  and  third,  at  leaft,  are  the  compofition. 
of  the  fame  author ;  not  only  becaufe  in  each  of  thefe  the 
author  claims  to  himfelf  the  invention  of  regimen,  as  was 
ftated  above,  but,  becaufe  in  the  firft,  the  writer  premifes, 
that  he  will  fpecify  the  fymptoms  which  are  the  harbingers 
of  difeafe ;  and  by  the  aififtance  of  which,  we  can  pre- 
icribe  the  regimen  calculated  to  avert  their  confequences, 
and  executes  his  promife  in  the  third  book  ^  which  is  alfo 
one  of  the  inventions  of  which  he  boafts. 

In  the  firft  book,  he  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  fdlowing, 
manner :  i  have  alfo  found  out  the  means  of  previaufty  afcer'- 
iainingf  and  before  ntiin  is  attacked  by  them^  {v^  ntUfietv  rh 
lifB^ttwf,,.w^t>iMyv0o'tf)y  the  difetfes  which  mufo  originate  in 
both  kinds  of  excefs^  (of  aliment  and  of  exercife).  For  thefe 
difoafes  are  notfuddenly  generated^  their  elements  gradually  ac^* 
cumulate^  and  they  at  laft  appear  nvben  thefe  are  united^  {tt^^ut^ 
tx^Mfileu),  I  have  then  afcertained  the  derangements  which 
man  experiences  before  his  health  is  deftroyed  by  difeafe^  and  the 
means  of  reftoring  him  to  a  found  ftate  of  health.*  In  the 
third  book,  at  the  commencement  of  the  firft  part  of  that 
book,  be  makes  ufe  of  the  following  expreffions:  1  have 
however  deteHed  the  prognofiiefigns  (w^9^fmrHi)  of  thofe  things 
which  predominate  in  the  body,  whether  aliment  prevails  over 

Vol.  III.  Z  /  esfercife^ 
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merafii  mr  tpcereife  pndominaies  pver  oRrnMi  as  nndtas  tht 
method  qf  reniedfing  each  ofthefe  emeijfts^  mnd  ofJMy»i  and 
comfrehfnding^  bifirebandf  {w^  iunufU$mm9)i  tht  Jkit  tf 
biolthf  in  order  to  prevent  difea/eSi  at  kqftt  to  guard  a^ainf) 
Mulpng  in  too  great  and  too  frequent  enceffeSi  for  thin  vn 
mufi  have  recourfe  to  remedies^  &c.t  In  proceeding  to  the 
fecondputf  he  thus  exprefles  himfelf:  Now^  tny  inventkn 
con/f/is,  Jhfif  in  dijcerning  tbeffrnptonts  which  precede  an  at- 
tach of  difeafcy  (M  di  w^J^m^w^i^  /»if  -m^  tv  4Bfi^Ki»)i  \htn  in 
perceiving  the  chdnget  which  bodies  experiencet  vfhether  tit 
quantity  of  food  exceeds  the  degree  of  oxerctfey  or  the  deiru 
qf  exercife  fnrpaffes  the  qmasitiey  of  foods  or  vihether  htb 
one  and  the  other  tnutually  maintain  a  jtfft  prsportion. 
For  the  excefs  of  either  generates  difeafes^  and  health  rtjidti 
from  their  mutual  agreemeXt.X 

We  fee,  then,  that  the  fame  fyftem  guides  the  author  of 
thefe  two  books;  that  the  ideas  and  the  expref&o&s  are  the 
iame,  and,  confequently,  that  they  came  from  the  fame 
pen.  The  firft  book,  which  has  been  improperly  divided 
into  two,  begins  by  laying  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
equilibrium  of  health  depends  upon  a  juil  proportion  be- 
tween food  and  exercife.  Our  author  then  proceeds  to 
exphin  the  nature  of  man,  which  he  eftabliflies  upon  the 
union  of  the  two  principles  of  water  and  of  fire^  from 
which  are  derived  the  four  primary  qualities.  This  tnin 
of  reafoning  f ufHciently  prores  that  the  author  of  this  book 
is  a  difierent  perfon  from  the  writer  of  the  treatife  con- 
ceming  the  ftate  of  ancient  medicme.  This  book  contains 
fome  curious  paflages  illuftrative  of  the  philofophy  of  the 

ancients.    The  fecond  book,  much  more  fatisfadorf  ^ 
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die  fahjcSt  of  oor  inquiries,  and  replete  wiA  excellent 
obfervations,  contains,  in  the  firft  place,  remarks  on  the 
cSe&s  of  the  difierent  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  and  of 
the  winds:  the  author  then  diicufles  the  qualities  and 
varieties  of  aliments.  I  have  giren  a  pretty  full  account 
of  this  part  in  the  article  Aliment,  p.  710,  and  following, 
of  this  I>i£kionary;  and  I  flatter  knyfelf  that  I  have  in 
fome  refpe£l8  contributed  to  render  certain  capital  terms 
of  the  Greek  text  more  intelligible.  This  book  is  then 
concluded  with  (bme  obfenrations  on  the  different  ingro* 
dients  of  hygiene ^  and  efpecially  on  baths,  dietetic  vonuHy 
and,  above  all,  on  the  different  kinds  of  gymnaftic  exer* 
cifes* 

The  objeA  of  the  third  book,  is  to  determine  the  rules 
and  meafures  of  all  things,  the  ufe  ci  which  contributes  to 
die  fupport  of  life  and  health.  It  is  divided  into  two  prin* 
cipal  parts ;  of  thefe,  one  is  appropriated  to  thofe  '^  whcT 
compofe  the  moft  numerous  elafs  cf'men^  (fMri  jnAA^m  rm 
#r#^«flrai»),  who  livc  upon  fuch  aliments  as  opportunity  fup* 
plies,  who  are  forced  to  bbour,  who  are  obliged  to  pafs 
their  lives  in  travelling,  or  depend  fior  their  fubfiftence  on 
maritime  commerce.''  Food,  drink,  the  principal  kinds  of 
exercifes,  baths,  dietetic  vomitings,  methodical  direAions, 
according  to  circumftances  and  to  the  temperature  of  the 
feafons,  conftttute  the  obje£l  of  the  precepts  given  by  the 
;ittthor  in  die  firft  part  of  the  fecond  book. 

But,  after  having  given  this  feries  of  general  precepts, 
which  he  confiders  as  applicable  to  the  greateft  proportion 
of  the  human  race,  who  cannot  pay  any  particular  atten« 
tion  to  the  prefervation  of  their  health,  (r«f  va^Im  rmi  M^ 
ir«y),  he  paflies  on  to  the  expoGtion  of  particulars  which 
fuit  the  condition  of  tiiefe,  who,  leading  a  more  inadive 
life,  do  not  experience  any  real  ef^ojmeni  wiibmti  the  pqffef' 
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Jion  of  health;  and  whofe  leifure  affords  them  time  to  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  all  the  inquiries  neceffary  for  its  preferv- 
ation.  It  is  in  this  part  of  his  book,  that  he  ftridlly  invef- 
tigates  the  diftinguifhing  marks  which  predifl:  alterations 
of  health,  and  the  manner  in  which  he^ltlf  vacillates  to- 
N  wards  different  indifpofitions,  which  he  regards  as  the 
germs  of  difeafes.  The  degree  of  importance  which  he  at- 
taches to  each  of  thefe  alterations,  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  negkft,  fuggefts  to  him  the  proportion  of  dietetic 
means,  by  which  he  refifts  their  progrefs.  We  here  per- 
ceive, that  that  fcrupulous  attention  to  his  own  cafe>  by 
which  the  author  is  conftantly  occupied,  has  incurred  the 
juft  cenfure  of  Plato,  and  of  all  the  philofophers,  who  arc 
perfuaded  that  man  lives  not  exclufively  for  his  own  in- 
tereft.  After  all,  this  part,  as  well  as  the  firft,  contains 
many  interefting  particulars,  aiid  curious  obfervations. 

5/^,  The  book  concerning  dreams^  (in^t  twmiff),  principal- 
ly fuggefts  obfervations  relative  to  the  connection  of  dreams^ 
with  variations  of  regimen,  and  to  the  precautions  which 
they  point  out  for  the  prefervation  of  health.  Many  con- 
fider  this  book  as  the  fequel  of  the  third  book,  on  diet. 
This  opinion  is  not  deftitute  of  foundation.  There  is,  in 
fad,  a  very  obvious  connedlion  between  the  topics  difcuflt 
ed  in  this  book,  and  thofe  illuftrated  in  the  fecond  part  of 
the  third  book  on  diet,  where  all  the  effe£ks  of  plethora^ 
and  of  errors  in  regimen,  are  confidered.  Thefe  errors  are 
the  caufes  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  difquietudes  which 
difturb  reft  and  ileep.  And  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the 
fame  hand  executed  both  of  thefe  works. 

6i0f  The  treatife  on  the  regimen  in  acute  difeafes^  (Wf^i  %«/f 
TDs  «|iA»y),  is  generally  divided  into  four  books ;  but  the  regi- 
men v/hich  fhould  be  prefcribed  to  the  (ick  is  handled  in  the 
three  firft  alone;  the  fourth)  whiph  is  not  confidered  as  the 
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tompofition  of  Hippocrates,  contains  only  the  hiftory  of  dif- 
ferent difeafes,  and  their  diagnoftic  and  prognoftic  fymptoms, 
as  well  as  the  method  of  cure.  Thefefirft  three  books,  univer- 
fally  afcribed  to  HippocrateSi  and  confidered  as  one  of  his 
mod  important  produftions^  have  no  very  clofe  conne£tion 
with  the  fub}e£l  of  hygiene^  The  author,  however^  adverts  to 
feveral  of  its  principles,  by  comparing  the  habits  of  a  per- 
fon  in  a  found  ftate  of  health  with  the  exigences  of  a  ftate 
of  difeafe ;  and  by  contrafting  the  efFe£ts  of  aliments,  of 
drinks^  of  baths,  as  well  as  of  the  different  kinds  of  regi«» 
men^  upon  man,  confidered  both  in  a  date  of  health  and 
of  difeafe.  The  firit  book  is  intitled,  efpecially  in  fome 
.  editions,  concerning  ptt/an,  that  is,  the  deco£tion  of  barley, 
{vt^}  tflio-tini) ;  and  its  principal  obje£):  in  reality  is  to  ex- 
plain the  effedis  of  this  article  of  food,  particularly  appro- 
priated to  the  fupport  of  patients  during  the  courfe  of  acute 
difeafes.  ^ 

7«w,  The  book  concerning  the  ufe  of  liquids ^  {v%f)  vf^J^'f 
Xf«^<^)>  is  alfo  limited  to  the  confideration  of  morbific  af- 
fediions,  both  internal  and  external  \  but  we  likewife  find 
in  it  fome  reflections  which  are  not  fpreign  to  the  preferv- 
ation  of  health ;  as  are  alfo  to  be  found  fcattered  in  differ- 
ent other  treatifes,  fuch  as  that  concerning  the  different  re* 
gions  inhabited  by  man^  («5#  rixm  rSv  xar  uf^^tt^ ;  concernm 
ing  winds f  (wtgi  ^vrtiv);  concerning  the  Jf ate  of  medicine  inan» 
dent  times y  («{i  «^;^«/Df  iqr^ixnf),  &c- 

In  refpe£l  to  Polybius^  the  fon-in-Iaw  of  Hippocrates, 
and  his  fucceflbr  in  the  fchool,  which  he  had  eftablifhed, 
we  have  mentioned  every  thing  that  came  to  our  know- 
ledge* when  treating  of  the  book  afcribed  to  him  by  Galen, 
Cfaat,  viz.  concerning  healthy  regimen, 
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DIOtLES  CARTSTIUS. 

DiocLEs  CartstiuSj  who  has  been  called  the  feconJ 
Hippocrates,  is  only  known'  to  us  by  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  fuccefibrs,  and 
which  we  find  preferred  in  the  editions  ofiPaulus  Egineta, 
at  the  end  of  the  firft  book,  ch.  loo,  under  the  title  of 
Prophylaciic  tpiftk  oj  Diodes^  (Aiditxiv;  nriroA«  w^B^vXeoeiaci, 
It  is  of  the  fame  purport  with  the  third  book  on  diet.  Dio« 
des,  in  this  letter,  fpecifies  the  figns  which  precede  dif- 
eafes,  and  the  prophyla£lic  means  to  be  adopted^  when 
thefe  fymptoms  make  their  appearance*  He  divides  dif- 
eafes  into  thofe  of  the  head,  of  die  breaft^  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  the  bladder.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  prefenrative  meafures  which  correfpond  to  the  changes 
induced  in  our  bodies,  by  the  influence  of  the  feafons ;  and 
obferYati9ns  of  this  nature  conclude  the  letter.  The  topics 
difciriled  in  this  morfel  of  antiquity  are  necefiarily  very 
vague,  and  do  not  convey  to  us  the  idea  of  any  remark- 
.  able  progrefs  of  the  fcience.  The  author  of  the  article 
Ancient  Phyjicians^  (DiHionaire  Encychpedique  ie  Mfdidne}, 
places  the  age  in  which  Diodes  flourifiied,  at  the  diflance 
of  72  years  from  the  era  of  Hippocrates. 

XELBGS. 

Cmlsus,  (Aureliuj  Cornelius  Celfus\  according  to  the  fame 
Author,  wrote  in  the  30th  year  of  our  era,  and  muft  have 
been  bom  about  the  1 1  th  year  before  the  commencement  of 
the  chriftian  difpenfation.  More  frequently  the  elegant  and 
judicious  tranflator  of  Hippocrates,  than  an  original,  we 
recognize  more  order  and  method  in  his  works  than  in 
thofe  of  his  mafter.  His  age  is  beyond  queftion  much  in- 
debted to  him  -»  but  he  did  not  greatly  accelerate  the  pro- 

grcfe 


grefs  of  the  art.  The  &rfl:  book  of  his  work$  contains  the 
precepts  rebtive  to  health.  He  begins  by  an  e^pofition  of 
the  regimen  adapted  to  ftroog»  healthy,  and  robuft  people} 
and  then  gives  the  rules  fuitable  to  thofe  of  a  weakly  con-^ 
fiitution>  and  to  inTalids;  and^  finallfithe  precepts^  the 
ob£bryance  of  which  is  rendered  neceflary  by  the  feafond9 
or  which  are  uieful  in  the  different  circumftances  of  life. 

In  his  firft  chapter,  he  lays  down  two  remai^able  ruleft* 
His  firft  general  maxim  is,  that  a  man  of  a  good  conftitu- 
tion,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  ought  not  to 
confine  himielf  to  any  invariable  law*  A  very  wife-  pre-* 
cept,  from  which  refults  a  notable  propofition^  improperly 
cenfiired  by  (bme  authors,  who  have  not  entered  into  its 
general  fpirit.  The  propofition  is  the  following:  fuodoplus 
juftoy  modo  uon  atnplius  ajfumirei  fimHimes  to  euceed  theJlriSi 
tneafure  of  necefftty^  fometimes  to  cot^ne  our/elves  ivithin  its. 
bounds.  This  is  certainly  the  true  import  oi  the  expreiSon 
fufto  /  and  Sebiziui  has  not  attended  to  its  proper  fignificai* 
tion,  when  be  reproaches  Celfus  as  the  advocate  of  glut-r 
tony  and  drunkennefs«  It  is  certain,  that  die  ftri£]t  and 
pcecife  law  of  neceffity  is  not  calculated  for  tbofc  who  ea«» 
joy  a  vigorous  ftate  of  health,  but  for  thofe  alone  who  ai» 
obliged  to  watch  over  themfelvc^  wiA  a  rigorous  attentiooi 
and  when  San&orius  has  made  the  following  refle&ioii# 
Celfi  fentifitia  mn  omMus  tuta  eftj^  he  has  (aid  nothing 
nduch  the  author  himfeif  had  not  advanced  in  the  fubfep 
qucnt  chapten  Gelfus,  moreover,  deduces  from  the  bsott 
propofitioa  an  inference  relative  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  own 
time,  and  to. the  ufe  wiiich  was  made  of  the  gymnaftic 
art.  This  inference  confirms  what.I  have  faid  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  article,  concerning  die  true  ienfe  of  an  aphor^ 
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irm  of  HippoCTate8.f  The  text  of  Cdfos  is  as  follows  s 
Sid  ui  hujus  generis  exerdtationes  dbique  neeejfarn  fimt  Jk 
atbUticifupervacui.  Nam  et  intermiffits  propitr  oBquas  dvi/er 
necejfitates  ordo  exercUationls  corpus  affligit ;  et  ea  cerpora  que 
mere  eorum  repleta  funt^  alerrime  et  fenefcuni^  ei  etgr^tant. 
But  as  this  kind  qfexercife  and  of  food  is  neceffarjy  fo  violent 
exercifes  are  fupetfluous  ;  for  both  the  order  of  exercife  being 
interrupted  on  account  of  feme  necejfary  avocations^  injures  the 
bodyt  and  thofe  bodies  which  afttr  the  manner  of  the  athletics 
have  become  lu/ijj  very  quicllj  both  grow  old  andJUUj. 

A  fecond  very  remarkable  and  very  important  propo&- 
tioHi  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  abufe  of  antidotes^  in 
certain  inltances,  is  attributable^  is  the  following :  Caven-^ 
dumque  ne  in  fecunda  valetudine^  adverts  prafidia  confuman*^ 
tur,  -^and  we  muji  take  care  leji^  in  good  heaithp  our  refources 
injicknefsfbould  be  wqfiedm 

Farther^  the  precepts  of  Celfus  chiefly  relate  to  regimen* 
and  to  the  choice  of  aliments  and  of  drinks,  to  the  ufe  of 
baths,  the  proportions  and  mutual  relations  of  diet  and  of 
labour  J  to  dietetic  vomitings  or  fyrmaifm,  and  to  gym- 
naftic  exercifes.  The  part  of  his  work  in  which  the  regi«* 
men  adapted  to  people  of  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions  is 
confidered,  is  replete  with  judicious  obfervations.  For  thefe 
we  are  indebted  to  this  author  \  or  he  was  at  leaft  the  firft, 
as  far  as  we  knew,  who  explained  them,  with  a  method 
and  pcrfpicuity  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates. We  here  perceive,  either  that  himfelf  was  the 
fubje£t  of  his  own  obfervations,  or  at  leaft  that  he  has  de- 
rived his  precepts  immediately  from  the  ftudy  of  nature. 
In  the  number  of  people  of  weak  conftitutions,  he  includes 
the  greateft  part  of  men  of  letters,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
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•f  cities,   ^uo  in  numero  magna  pars  urbanorum^  omnefqui  penr 
Mpidi  Rterarumfunt^ 

After  tkis  difcuffion,  Celfus  proceeds  to  the  variations  of 
regimen,  which  different  conftitutions,  different  periods  of 
life,  fex,  and  the  feafons,  render  neceflary.  He  afterwards 
explains  the  regimen  adapted  to  perfons  labouring  under 
different  infirmities,  and  that  which  is  moft  proper  to  avert 
the  efie£k$  of  peftilential  contagions.  In  the  fecond  boc^, 
from  the  beginning  of  chapter  i8th,  he  explains  the  pro- 
perties and  qualities  of  aliments  and  of  drinks.  We  here 
find  manjr  of  the  obfervations  of  Hippocrates  interfperfed 
among  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  our  author ;  and,  un« 
fortunately,  we  alfo  meet  with  clarifications  very  much  at 
variance  with  found  phyfics,  of  fubftances  eflentially  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  arranged  under  the  fame  order,  and 
with  contradi&ions  which  feem  inexplicable.  We  fhall 
find  in  this  book,  cucumber  included  in  the  order  of  fub- 
ftances, which  Celfus  defignates  by  the  expreifion  qua  bont 
fucci/untf  which  afibrd  good  juices ;  and  the  fame  vege- 
table, in  the  fubfequent  chapter,  dafled  with  thofe  {qua 
malifuccifunt)  which  yield  bad  juices.  This  divifion  itfelf 
prefents  us  with  nothing  that  is  perfpicuous  or  intelligible  ; 
and,  in  the  order  of  cooling  fubftances,  ^e  find  coriander 
affociated  with  cucumis^  &c.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe 
inconfiftencies,  Celfus  is  one  of  the  authors  in  the  Hippo- 
eratic  era,  from  whom,  thofe  who  think  for  themfelves 
derive  moft  profit,  and  by  the  perufal  of  whofe  works  they 
will  beft  inform  themfelves  concerning  the  ftate  of  medi- 
cine among  the  ancients. 

Dr.  Mackenzie^  in  his  work,  elucidates  in  ample  detail 
the  moft  remarkable  precepts  of  this  phyfician,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  moft  of  the  other  writers.  I  fliall  not  enlarge  fo 
much  upon  them  ia  this  place^  becaufe  fuch  a  defcription 

would 


would  extend  this  article  to  too  greit  a  lengtbi  and  tx*^ 
caufe  it  is  more  natural  to  referve  the  full'confideration  o£ 
the  fttfa]e£tt  for  the  atticle  of  RbgiiiSn,  to  whiiih  I  hope  t& 
pTe  mj  molt  ferious  attention* 

PLtJTARCHi  ACATHtNITS. 

JPlutarcRj  who  Was  not  a  phyfician,  has  left  us  in  ex* 
ccllent  treatife,  intitled,  ?y««»rf  Ta-x^etfytXfMret,  -precepts fot 
itit  prefervation  of  health.  This  treatife  contains  no  new 
ideas ;  but  a  new  illuftration  of  ideas^  with  which  phyii- 
cians  had  been  previoufly  familiar.  And  in  the  hiftory  of 
our  artj  it  is  proper  to  diftinguifti  the  epochs  at  which  the 
intermixture  of  philofophy  has  inhanced  the  value  of  medi* 
cine,  and  extended  its  empire  over  die  minds  of  man.  Tlie 
fiiew  of  fcience^  and  of  accurate  demonftrations,  makes 
little  impreffion  upcm  the  vulgar*  Plutarch^  with  a  loofer 
chain  of  reafoning,  but  with  ftriking  ^omparifons^  and  an 
enchanting  ftyle^  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  art»  and  con* 
ciliated  to  them  the  affefiions  of  his  readers.  His  precepts 
were  reduced  to  pra£lice'by  himfelf ;  and  a  long  Itfe^  a 
vigorous  healthy  the  prefervation  of  all  his  faculties  un« 
impaired  till  a  very  advanced  age,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  written.  Among  odier  kinds  of  exercifes^  he 
highly  eftimated  reading  with  a  loud  voice }  and  we  fee 
that  thb  cuftom  was  generally  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
produdive  of  the  molt  falutary  confequences.  He  attaches 
little  value  to  fyrmaifm  or  dietetic  vomitings^  fo  oitta  prac 
tifed  among  die  ancients.  He  confiders  them  as  an  inven* 
tion  favourable  to  gluttony^  but  contrary  to  nature^  and  hurt<i 
ful  to  health.  The  little  importance  which  Plutarch  attaches 
to  cold  bathings  fo  univerfally  prevalent  in  his  time,  is  a 
fa£i  no  lefs  remarkable*  On  this  fubje6l  he  exprefles  him- 
felf in  the  following  manner :  Asr^f  jc^^mh  ^^^x^f  H'>  **''- 
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imSiMsf  9$  futfouf  ^AAoir  n  liymuf  eV*.  — /A^  habit  tf  plungUig 
wiisfelftnto  the  cold  hath  after  exercifesj  is  rather  the  incon* 
/iderate  aB  of  a  young  mattf  than  a  falutary  cuftom*  He 
confiders,  that  hardening  cf  the  body,  and  that  infenfibility  t9 
the  influences  of  external  ohjeSs^  (iurraiitM  ^^h  rtc  i^ti  tg  ^kAi^ 
^itwrtt  rS  o^fuer^),  which,  hc  obfenrcs,  to  refult  from  the 
ttfe  of  the  cold  bath,  as  noxbus  to  the  internal  fttnAions^ 
and  unfriendly  to  perfpiration«  He  fUbjoins  theie  confider* 
ations :  That  the  per/ins  who^  are  accuflomed  to  the  ufe  <fcoli 
baths f  neceffarily  relapfe  into  that  precifion  and  fcrupuhus  re* 
galarity  of  regimen^  chichi  in  his  opinion^  ought  to  be  avoided^ 
having  their  attention  always  occupied  in  guarding  again/l 
^^^^fg^iff^^g  ^he  ftriS  rules  cf  this  regimen^  infomucbj  as  the 
leaft  error  would  foon  be  puni/hed  by  fatal  confequences.  Im 
TtfpeB  to  the  warm  bath,  ht  adds,  you  may  much  more  fire* 
quently  tranfgrefs  agednft  it  with  impunity.  In  truth,  any  dim 
minution  rf  tone  and  of  vigour ,  which  the  body  may  fufiatn  from 
its  ufe,  is  of  far  left  moment  than  the  advantages  derived  from 
it,  on  account  (f  properties  fo  favourable  and  conducive  to  the 
procefs  ofdigeflion.* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  inveftigate  either  the  truth  or  the 
falfehood  of  this  opinion  of  Plutarch.  It  is  only  proper 
to  obferve,  that  the  Romans  adopted  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  efpecially  from  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  wkok  life,  as 
has  been  faid,  Antonius  Mttfa  fayed,  by  its  application;  that 
they  had  even  carried  this  praAice  to  the  verge  of  infamty^ 
and  perhaps  to  ezcefs.  Seneca  boafta  (tf  his  vigour  in  this 
refped :  Tantus  ego  ffycknkdes !  Finally^  that  Plutarch 
wrote  this  treatife  nearly  about  the  time  when  jlgatbimue^ 
a  celebrated  phyiician  who  pradlifed  at  Rome^  extolled  in 
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the  higheft  degree  the  habitual  ufe  of  the  cold  bath^  fot 
men  as  well  as  for  children.  But  Agathinus  recommended 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  only  after  moderate  exercife,  at 
the  momept  when  one  feels  his  body  adiive,  and  before  he 
takes  food.  He  dire3:ed  frequent  and  fiidden  immerfions^ 
intermixing  dry  fri£tionS)  and  adding  the  exercife  of  fwim- 
,  ing.  He  did  not  wifh  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
fliould  be  reduced  to  the  freezing  point  \  and  he  did  not 
believe,  that  with  thefe  precautions,  any  great  danger 
might  be  apprehended,  in  very  hot  weather,  from  bathing 
even  after  fupper.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  advifed  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath  in  the  firft  ftage  of  infancy ;  but  he 
condemned  the  application  of  the  hot  bath,  at  this  age,  as 
moft  prejudicial  to  health.  This  fpecies  of  the  bath  he 
regarded  as  ufeful  only  to  men  who  had  been  fatigued,  or 
whofe  bowels  were  tardy  and  conftipated.*  Galen  quotes 
Agathinus  in  many  places ;  but  is  filent  as  to  his  opinions 
relative  to  hygiene. 

The  truth  is,  that  Plutarch  had  certainly  gone  too  far  in 
exaggerating  the  limitations  which  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
requires,  and  that  its  advantages  have  always  been  recog- 
nized by  found  obfervers,  if  on  every  occafion  we  avoid 
the  rafbnefs  which  might  render  its  ufe  dangerous^and  do  not 
contra£t  a  habit  in  this  refpefl:,  the  afcendency  of  which 
would  fooner  or  latter  become  troublefome.  I  do  not 
fpeak  JJiere  of  Plutarch's  two  difcourfes,  concerning  the 
ufe  of  animal  food,  {vi^t  (rei^M^ciyi*i\  in  which  he  expoftu- 
lates  againft  this  cuftom,  mor^  by  philofophical  reafonings 
than  from  conGderations  of  its  efie£ts  on  health.  For  out 
author  himfelf,  as  Mackenzie  obferves,  did  not  abftain  from 
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the  ufe  of  this  kind  of  food ;  and  he  appears  to  have  com- 
pofed  thefe  difcourfes,  rather  with  the  view  of  fubmitting 
to  the  public  fome  ingenious  opinions  entertained  by  him, 
than  of  introducing  a  reform  in  the  cuftoms  of  his  time. 

To  the  authors  who  have  written  on  hygiene^  during  the 
period  now  under  confideration,  we  may  add  thofe  who 
have  treated  on  aliments.  Galen  mentions  Xenocrates, 
who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  had  wpitren  a 
treatife  on  fiflies,  included  in  the  colle£lion  of  Photius ; 
but  which,  as  Mackenzie  remarks,  comprehends  little  that 
is  really  ufcful.  Diofcorides,  who  flouriflied  under  Nero, 
has  inferted  in  his  work  different  articles  concerning  ali- 
ments ;  their  (eafonings  and  qualities,  among  the  medicines 
which  compofe  its  principal  fubjedl.  Thefe  articles  are 
efpecially  to  be  found  in  the  fecond  and  fifth  books,  and 
in  general  they  poflefs  but  a  moderate  fhare.of  merit. 
We  mufl:  not  clafs  Calius  Apicius  in  the  number  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  on  hygiene^  although  he  collect- 
ed all  the  receipts  on  cookery  extant  in  his  time.  He  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Trajan.  But  Pliny,  the  naturalift,  who 
flouriflied  under  VefpaGan  and  Titus,  furniflies  all  that 
curiofity  can  defire,  concerning  the  natural  hiftory  of  ali- 
mentary fubftances,  concerning  the  properties  attributed 
to  them,  and  concerning  the  practices  of  the  Romans  in 
his  age:  and  the  charms  of  his  ftyle,  the  profound  and 
philofophical  reflections  with  which  his  work  is  complete, 
compenfate  for  the  errors  and  credulity  which  we  are 
obliged  too  frequently  to  lay  to  his  charge. 

While  fpeaking  of  the  philofophers  who,  in  this  age^ 
employed  themfelves  in  difquifitions  conneQed  with  the 
prefervation  and  phyfical  perfeAion  of  the  human  race,  it 
would  be  an  unjuft.  omiflion  to  pafs  over  the  name  of 
Aulas  Gellius,     In  the  twelfth  book,  ch.  i,  of  the  Attic 
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Nights^  NoBes  Attica^  of  this  author,  we  find  a  paflage 
worthy  of  notice,  concerning  the  fuckling  of  infants  hj 
their  mothers^  and  the  inconveniency  of  mercenary  nurfes^ 
who  in  Rome  were  generally  felefled  from  among  the 
Saves.  It  is  Favorinus^  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  that 
period^  born  at  Aries,  who  is  fuppofed  to  addrefs  himfelf 
to  the  mother  of  a  Roman  lady. 

^jiuM  maier  puei/a  parcendam  eieffe  dicer^t^  adhihendafm 
fue  puero  nutricesy  %Sc,,.\Oro  te  ittquit^  mulur^.^^Sine  earn 
Mam  integratn  ejfe  piatrem  filii  fuUn.^Pleraque  ifi^t  prodi* 
giofae  mulieres  fontem  iUtfm  fanBiffimum  corporis,  generis 
humani  educ^torem,  arefacere  et  extinguere,  cum  perictil^ 
fuoque  averfi  corruptique  laQis,  laborant ;  tanquam  put* 
thritudifdt  Jibi  infignia  devenu/let*...Non  idem  fanguis  efi 
ntmc  in  uberibus^  qui  in  uterofuit  ?  Nonne  tac  quoque  im 
re  folertia  natune  emdens  ejl,  quod  poflqnam  /anguis  ille 
tpifex  in  penetraUhus  fids  omne  corpus  bominis  Jinxitf  ad* 
ventante  jean  partus  tempore^  in  fupernas  fe  partes  prof ert^ 
ad  Jb^enda  vitce  ac  lucis  rudimenta  prtsjlo  ejl^  et  recens 
natis  notum  et  familiarem  viBum  offer t  ?  ^uamobrem  non 
frujlra  creditum  ejl,  Je  intus  valeaty  adfingendas  corporis 
atque  animi  Jimilitudines  vis  et  natures  feminisj  non /ecus 
ad  eandem  rem  laBis  quoque  ingenia  et  proprietates  valere. 
Neque  in  kominibus  id  folum^  fed  in  pecudibus  animadverm 
fum;  nam  Ji  ovium  laBe  bcedi,  aut  caprarum  agni  alan^^ 
tur,  conjlat  ferme  in  his  lanam  duriorem,  in  iliis  capillam 
gigni  teneriorem.*:^cef  malum,  igitur  ratio  efi,  nobi/ita^ 
tern  ijlam  modo  nati  hominis,  corpufque  et  animum  bene  ium 
geniatis  primordiis  inchoatum,  infitivo  degeneriqve  alimento 
iaSis  alieni  corrumpere  f...Si prcefertim,  ifia  quam  ad pra% 
hendum  laBe  adhibebitis,  aut  ferva,  aut  ferviiis  eft,  et,  ui 
plerumquefoleiy  externee  atque  barbara  nationis  ;fi  improba^ 
Jl  informis,  Ji  impudica,  Ji  temulenta  ejl» 
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f*  When  the  yoong  woman's  mother  faid  that  (he  mtift 
be  fpared)  and  nurfes  provided  for  the  child,  I  intreat  you, 
womati/'  fatd  he,  <^  allow  ber  to  be  the  fole  and  entire 
fnother  of  her  own  fon. .  .Many  unnatural  women  endeavour 
to  dry  up  and  extinguiih  that  facred  fountain  of  the  bodf 
and  nouri&ment  of  man,  with  great  hazard,  turning  and 
corrupting  the  channel  of  their  milk,  left  it  (hould  render- 
the  diftin£lion8  of  their  beauty  lefs  attraftive .  • .  {s  not 
that  blood  which  is  now  in  the  breaft,  the  fame  which 
was  in  the   womb?    Is  not  the  wifdom  of  nature  evi* 
dent  alfo  in  this  ipftance,   that  as   foon  as  the  blppd, 
which  ia  the  artificer,  has  formed  the  body  within  its  pene- 
tralia^ it  rifes  into  the  upper  parts,  when  the  period  of  par- 
turition approaches,  to  cheriQi  the  firft  principles  of  life 
and  light,  fupplying  known  and  familiar  food  to  thi^  new- 
born infants  i  Wherefore  it  is  not  without  reafon  believed, 
that  as  the  power  and  quality  of  the  femen  avail  to  form 
likenefles  of  the  body  and  mind,  in  the  fame  degree  alfo 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  milk  avail  toward  afiediing 
the  fame  purpofe.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  human  race, 
but  is  obferved  alfo  in  beafts.     For,  if  kids  are  brought  up 
by  the  milk  of  a  (heep,  or  lambs  with  that  of  goats,  it  is 
plain  by  experience,  that  in  the  latter  is  produced  a  coarfer 
fort  of  wool,  and  in  the  former  a  fofter  fpecies  of  hair... 
What,  I  wpuid  afk,  can  be  the  reafon,  that  you  (hould 
corrupt  the  dignity  of  a  new-born  human  being,  formed  in 
body  and  mind  upon  principles  of  diftinguiflied  excellence, 
by  the  foreign  and  degenerate  nourifliment  of  another^s 
milk  ?...Particttlarly  if  (he,  whom  you  hire  for  the  purpofe 
of  the  fupplying  the  milk,  be  a  Have,  or  of  a  fervile  condi« 
tbn,  or,  as  it  often  happens,  of  a  foreign  and  barbarous 
nation,  or  if  (he  be  di(hoaeft,  or  deformed,  or  unchafte, 
er  a  drunkard." 
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I  only  eitraA  from  this  eloquent  piece,  fach  danfes  as 
contain  ideas  and  reafonings  moft  intimatdj  allied  to  the 
phyfical  knowledge  of  ma».  The  whole  paflage  inerits  a 
pernfal  in  the  original.  FavorinuSf  whom  A$dus  GelBui 
makes  the  principal  chancer  in  this  dramatic  fcene,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 


SECOND  PERIOD  OF  THE  FIRST  EPOCH. 

GALEN. 

Galen,  bom  at  Pergamos,  a  city  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the 
130th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  was  the  perfon  who  (after 
Hippocrates)  moft  ably  elucidated  the  art  of  medicine,  by 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  the  excellence  of  his 
writings.  Having  deeply  imbibed  the  Hippocratic  fpirit  by 
repeated  perufal  of  the  Coan  fages^  works,  he  has  analyfed 
his  writings,  anJ  enriched  his  dofirine,  by  happy  applica- 
tions :  and  anatomy,  which  in  his  time  had  already  made 
great  progrefs,  eminently  contributed  to  give  a  greater  de- 
gree of  precifion  to  his  ideas.  Thefe  advantages,  it  muft 
be  confefled,  are  counterbalanced  by  fome  defe£is,  by  a 
copioufnefs  which  is  often  diffufe,  and  by  a  degree  of 
minute  fubtility.  He  it  was,  who,  independently  of  the 
little  folidity  of  the  famous  do£lrine  of  heat  and  of  cold, 
of  moifture  and  of  drynefs,  which  he  embraced,  fubjoined 
to  it  the  extreme  and  ufelefs  fubtility  of  the.  four  degrees, 
into  which  he  divided  each  of  thefe  imaginary  qualities. 
It  was  by  means  of  thefe  divifions,  purely  hypothetical, 
that  he  pretended  to  clafiify  and  to  define  the  difierent 
properties  of  aliments  and  of  medicines.  This  dodrine 
was  afterwards  diffufed,  and  had  great  fuccefs,  in  the  Ara- 
bian fchool.    It  conftituted  a  great  part  of  the  knowledge 
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of  |4^^iai;i$  of  -Euvopc^  dvmg  the  thitteentb  and  fowtf 
tfKHidii  ^xsximes,  who  wc^it  acquaintQidi  wkh  Arabian  imrii- 
tero  s^looey  andj^  \tritb  Gdlen,  tbco^gh  the  m<edi|im  pf  Oxf^ 
AfAiim  School*  Tiiis  do^ixulf:  re^ocd  .until  the  learned 
mw  of  the  Gceek  efqpire  vete  ipread  oKer  Europe,  an^ 
with  iheir  «iaw£pri^s,  carri<;d  thither  tjbe  tafte  of  antib- 
q»tf]r.  FriE>m  4iat  tin^  tlte  woi^ks  of  Hippocrates  l^ecam^ 
tbe  .aibfoltire  ftandard  of  die  (cboolsj  as  weU  in  ttal}^  .as  i^;i 
Prance^  and  in  £qg^and« 

it  is  ireiy  afticyiilhi^  that  lb  fine  a  2«m]Li$  as  .Galen^ 
IhcM  hfiVe  att^bdbed  io  mucfa  importance  to  ipeculation^ 
fo'Iittk  fttfceptible  of  accurate  4emQnflj:ati0n}  and  that  a 
flEian»  mh6  in  other  rei^fits  (cattered  fo  much  philofoph j 
dicoughd^  ivsri^ngs,  wbp  has  xx>ti|^fed  jthe  admirable  trea- 
tife  de  ^lif^im^  4bpi;dd  .be  the  very  peijfoti  who  indulged 
himfolf  in  fiichimiolitCes.  We  .meanwhile  fe^  that  full  p£ 
tenecHtiQnfariHippPGmtfis,  .he  was  avistfe  from  afcribing 
to  .him  the  treatiip  entitled  Cwcerning  the  ft  ate  of  tne4kif»f 
among  the  aneientSf  {^i  ^^^xf^ns  «V^aHt«)>  the  author  ^t 
which  ppptifes  this  very  dodlnne,  already  become  faQupn^ 
able  in  fai3  time^  reived  afterwards  and  ampUfied  bg^ 
Galen  j;  smdi  for  the  piirpbfe  pf  overturning  it,  makes  uTe 
of  the  mod  foUd  reafonii^s^  dilated  by  thb  fimpLcft  pb- 

fenration. 

VtiOi  refpeA  to  th^  dparine  qStygthie,  Oalen  p^ght  to 
be  confidcred,  ^ithi^  as  an  original  authoTi.or  as  comment* 
ator  on  jHipppcrat^s- 

Thfioriginal  ivorks  of  Galen  are,  fix  boob  9n  tUfreferv^^ 
ation  of  haltbj  {yyHvm)^  a  book  confining  a  difquifitipu 
on  this  queftion,  /r  hygiene, (rl  vynwy)  d^ndent  on  medicinfg 
or  on  the  gfmnaftic  art  ?  another  book  having  this  title,  Con^ 
cermn^  the  beft  complexion  (jMfjMieivi)  of  the  hodyf  the  means  Jbj 
nuhiebjt  may  he  imwn  and  defend^ from  the  t/wfes  which  can 
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deprv)  it  t  another,  treating  of  the  canfiifutiahf  of  a  goocfcoffi' 
flttution^  &c.  {?S*ff  %v\ite^  ani  ofthe  difference  between  it  and 
an  athletic  con^tution  t  three  books^  concerning  the  properties 
of  aliments ;  one  upon  the  aliments^  njohich  form  good  or  had 
Juices^  (ars^i  %9x,vfei(Ci^  i^  Keaeo^vftttig  r^$p0f)  \  another  on  attC" 
nuating  dietf  {sn^t  xtwIvfticriK  ittcirfii) ;  another  on  the  exercife 
de/ignated  that  ofthefmall  ball^  (|k/»^«;  ^V(i^)>  a  fpecies  of 
game  analogous  to  that  of  the  hand  ball.  To  tht  books  of 
Galen  on  hygiene,  is  ordinarily  joined  the  treatife  intitied, 
on  the  method  ^  recognizing^  and  of  curings  the  pafftons  of  the 
foulf  that  iS|  the  excefies  whieh  refult  from  their  indulg- 
ence. To  this  piece^  Chartier  adds  another,  which  hat 
nearly  a  fimilar  title^  and  contains  analogous  precepts,  un« 
lefs,  that  in  the  former  of  tfaefe  titles,  he  makes  ufe  of  the 
exprefiion,  TAiy  if  t»t>J/oxj*i  w«tf«i>,  ^-^thepaJJ^oHsofthefiul: 
and,  in  die  latter,  of  the  term  t«Iv  h  ryr  ^v^^  iftu^bufMrai, 
— of  the  errors  of  the  foul.  But,  in  both  books,  the  text  of 
Galen,  es^ibits  on  each  occafion  the  lad  term  Sffut^nfMrm, 
faults  or  errors. 

It  is  afTurediy  a  very  wife  and  a  very  juft  idea,  to  cla& 
the  precepts  of  philofophy  with  the  means  m'oft  conducive 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  Laftly,  a  fubjeft  of  great 
importance',  and  worthy  of '  deep  confidferation,  is  that  of 
^ which  Galen  treats  in  his  book  on  habits^  {vt^i  rSf  Umt-.y 
IJifieirent  fragments,  and  certain  other  treatifes,  afcribed  to 
Galen,  might  <be  fabjoined;  but  they  add  nothing  to  what  is 
contained  in  the  above :  and  the  fpirit  as  well  as  do£lrtne 
of  Galen  will  be  fufficiently  comprehended  by  the  perufal 
of  thofe  which  have  juft  now  been  quoted.  If  we  fubjoin 
to  thefe  his  three  commentaries  on  the  treatife  of  Hijppo* 
crates,  concerning  air,  ntrater,  and  Jituation ;  a  commentary 
on  the  book^^ttributed  to  Polybius,  concerning  thefalubrky 
of  the  repmen  of  individual/;  and  four  commentaries  on  the 
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book  iotitled  ie  alimento  ;  we  (hall  have  all  that  Galea  has 
left  us  of  any  importance  on  hygiene.  The  abridgment  of 
Lacuna^  intitled  epHome  Galeni  operutn,  and  publifhed  at 
Lyons  in  1643^  gives  a  pretty  complete  account  of  the  works 
of  Galen  ^  the  prolisdty-of  which  required  this  afliftance. 
It  H£o  enables  us  to  turn  over  the  original  text  without  lofs 
of  tini€»  whenever  we  have  occafion  to  confult  it.  * 

Mackenzie  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  all  that  Galen  has    • 
added  to  the  knowledge  communicated  by  his  predeceflbrs 
on  the  doflrine  of  iygiene» 

'Un  order  to  adapt  his  rules  concerning  hygiene  to  perCrtis 
under  all  circumftances^  Galen  divides  mankind  into  three 
clafies*  In  the  firft,  he  reckons  thofe  who  are  naturally 
found  and  ftrong,  and  at  liberty^  from  their  affluence^  to 
beftow  what  time  and  care  they  pleafe  on  their  health. 
la  the  fecond^  he  places  fuch  as  are  of  a  delicate  and  infirm 
conftitution.  .  And-  his  third  clafs^  contains  thpfe  whofe 
necefl^  occupatpns»  in  public  or  private  life,  will  not 
permit  them  to  eat,  fleepi  or  ufe  ezercilej  at  regular 
hours.*' 

*^  As  to  the  firft  dafsj  he  obferves,  that  to  preferve  health 
and  lifcy  as  long  as  is  confident  with  the  life  of  man^  it  is 
neceflary  that  the  ftamina  of  the  oigans  ihould  be  naturally  , 
good.  For  fome^"  he  fays,  *'  are  fo  crazyi  thatEfculapius 
bimfelf  could  fcmra  prolong  their  lives  t^yand  threefeore.  This 
clafs  he  djiyides  into  four  periods;  viz.  infancy,  youth, 
manhoodj  sbid  old  age.  Two  of  thefe  periods,  namely, 
infancy  and  old  age,  had  been  touched  upon  but  (lightly 
before  his  time*  But  as  to  youth  and  manhood,  whether 
of  robuft  or  tender  conftitutions,  the  general  rules  eftablifli- 
ed  by  Hippocrates  and  others,  for.  preferving  health,  are, 
for  the  moft  ps^rt,  the  (ame  which  Galen  alfo  rtcommendt ,  \ 
and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here;'' 
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<<  To  be  hneif  Aett  ttre  four  dieted  witli  tegaxd  to  die 
ftef«rr^tion  of  health,  trliich  Galen  lias  totifider^d  m6te 
tmentivelylliab  any  that  vrtttt  bef(yre  him,  yi^.  i,  infaticyv 
2|  tlii  age;  3,  the  difierence  t)f  temtyeraments  \  tLttA  4,  the 
cate  tteceflaiy  to  be  taken  by  dk>fe  Arhofe  time  h  iM  in 
their  own  power,  &cJ* 

Dr.  Mackenzie  afterwards  enters  into  a  Tticeih£l  detail 
concerning  the  moft  important  rules,  which  Galen  gives 
•fer  prefcnring  the  lives  and  health  of  men,  in  thefe  four 
periods  of  life.  I  (hall  not  follow  Inm  1^  the  difquifition, 
which  belongs  Yai^ier  to  the  article  of  regimen,  than  to  an 
bftoxicd  article.  1  fhaH  content  myfelf  with  enlarging 
\lxpati  three  obJeiEls,  which  are  mbre  innnefiateffy  conne£t- 
tbd  with  the  hiftoty  of  the  art :  thefe  are, 

Up  Trhe  Origin  of  the  term  tm^ndturah^  to  IBgnTfy  the 

ijbjeds  ^ich  appertain  to  bjgthu. 

^,  Hie  hiftory  of  cold  b^^s,  efpeciaDy  in  tbehr  app^ca* 
itidn  ro  infants. 

3,  The  eftalteflrtnew  of  the  Jtofttine  tf  Ae  four  tem- 
peraments, and  of  their  four  degrees,  wluch,  notwithil2(nd« 
ing  its  abfnriHty,  for  fe  tdng  aperiod,  tcept  poiSbffibn  of  the 
itchools. 

I,  '^<  Hie  epitlfaet  of  mfH-ftaiurdki  applied  to  the  iSnngs 
^dft  elfentisfil  to  '€he  fupport  of  human  life,  ^p^ears  extreme- 
ly fliodking  and  con^adii^ory,^  as%}aeken2ielias  dbferved: 
^or  does  it  feem  Tefs  extftwdinary  j'^  hfs  he,  ••  Aat  the  ofc 
of  ati  expreffion,  fo  ill-fancred,'whie1i  iuroife  merely  from  ihe 
fafgon  of  the  peripatedc  ^£dko61s,  (hoftld  for  fo  long  a  pe- 
^d  likve  donthnxed  eiirrent  stmong  jihyteciatis.  The  origin 
itf  h  ap^jesrs  to  \t  fteiired  from  u  pafikge,  \i^ere  Giden 
divides  things  Ydatlng  to  the  titrnian  body  itito  "fiiree  claiTes. 
Hie  fiift,  con&tfingdfihofe  filings  Which  art  Hdtatdtto  It, 
ibc  (ccond,  of  ihings  whith  i(ie  mwnaorcH^  thn  is,  1)e;tnid 
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^  ^  p9te  pf  iu  asilate ;  the  tbird«  of  tfaioga  w}ik;h  swf 
4xtrihffaiiiral^  ih^t.  !$»  of  things  difl^nt  from  the  prcfipai^y 
couvfe  pf  qatvre.  The  following  are  the  wor4a  of  Qaloo, 
ccf^d  ifoin  the  lAtia  verfion  of  the  book  d0  QatUsj  MciM^ 
ed  to  him :  *  Qtd  fanitatem  vu^  refikuire  4^ifnt4i[%  iA4 
ifro^lgpre  f^em  RES  NAXUMALSSy  qimfunti  Henwitay  ^^nh 
fUp^iomSt  bufmra^  membra^  virtuUs^^iriti^y  et  9ffratiQW<f^ 
£t  J^iS  ifON'NArVRAJC^ESt  quit  font  focy  ^^r^  m^^  fotas, 
immitio  et  rfpktio^  motus  ^  quUs^  fimnns  H  ^li^ia^  ^  ac4^ 
dmiia  ammi.  ^  ££S  £XTiCA'NATUM4V^  qua  fimt  (ite^^ 
morbus f  catsfo  tmrhi^  et  acddentui  taorhim  comitantia.  FvQin 
thi3  faQtsifti^al  diftindliooj  th^  epithet  of  rnn^imfmah  $if^ 
arofe,  9ii4  has  been  retained  in  common  qfe  to  tlu$  day ; 
though  it  capQot  he  underftood  without  a  commentgvj. 
HofiiH^n,  for  examplej  when  he  applies  this  epithet  to  air 
and  alin^nti  accompanies  it  with  the  foQowiug  expl;m- 
ttion :  '  A  vgtiribus  ba  MS  NON^NArURAUSS  ^feUammf 
quanitm  extra  corfiris  ejfsntiam  c^nftituta  Jfunt?  t    Thi#  C^v 

planstiiQti  di  Hofii^n  applies  extremely  well  to  air  ^94  to 
aliment  \  but  how  can  it  be  transfenfed  to  evacuatbqsii  to 
fleep  and  to  watchfulnefs*  to  motion  and  to  re&|  and  to  the 
aSe^ions  pf  the  foul  ?** 

IIj  We  ha?e  feen  that  the  ufe  of  the  cpid  bath  bad 
been  introduced  by  AuUmus  Mu/k  i  extolled  by  Agatbinuf, 
mi  condemned  hjP/utarcb,  by  very  inconcluGve  arguments. 

Galen  was  far  from  adopting  the  opinion  of  Agatbwust 
ltfpe€^iog  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath.    In  whatever  eftima- 

A  a  3  -  tipn 

*  It  is  fonxkl  in  CHavtier's  tditioQ,  tonv  X|  {  3>  c.  3,  p.  510.  The 
Qrcdt  text  has  not  reached  onr  times.  fiiIac|Lei»ie*8  quQtition,  in  which 
he  does  not  mentioQ  the  edition,  ^ediSes  daft  tii»  lih.  de  Ocoliti  parte 
tenia,  c^p.  •• 

t  Pi|(  ^  Ocai4»    See  Msd^eoaie*!  ffift.  Ire*  Introdaaiosi  p,  4,  npte . 
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lion  it  may  be  held,  oa  account  of  its  ftrengdiening  cSc£if 
he  did  not  wilh  that  it  (bould  be  applied  before  the  growth 
of  the  body  was  completed.  The  age  at  which  he  fixed 
the  commencement  of  its  ufe,  was  the  middle  of  the  fourtk 
feptennary,  that  is,  about  the  twenty-fourth  year.  He 
farther  direAed,  that  the  young  man  who'had  rccourfe  to 
cold  bathing,  Ihould  bate  a  good  conftitution,  and  enjoy 
an  umnterrupted  ftate  of  good  health;  that  his  temper 
Ihould  be  chearful  and  open,  that  is,  that  he  (hould  have 
no  prediTpofition  to  melancholy,  or  hypochondriafis.  He 
adyifed,  that  the*  beginning  of  fummer  (hould  be  chofen 
for  acquiring  this  habit,  that  there  might  be  fufficient  time 
for  being  inured  to  it  before  the  return  of  winter :  that 
the  day  feledied  for  commencing  this  pTa£tice  ihould  be 
calm,  and  as  warm  as  poffible  for  the  feaibn;  that  the 
hotteft  time  of  the  day  (hould  alfo  be  chofen  for  immer- 
fion  into  the  cold  water ;  and  that  the  gymnafteriutn,  or  the 
place  where  the  people  ftripped  themfelv.es,  ihould  be  of  a 
proper  degree  of  temperature.  According  ta  Galen,  alfo, 
cold  bathing  ihould  be  preceded  by  frictions,  quicker  and 
harder  than  ufual ;  and  after  the  cuitomary  1ilin£lions,  the 
young  man  ought  to  engage  in*  the  moft  violfent  exercifes. 
After  thefe  preliminary  praflices,  *'  let  him  plunge  in/'  fays 
Galen,  *'  quickly ;  bec^ufe  nothing  can  bring  on'  a  greater 
degree  of  ihivering,  than  entering  gradually  into  cold  watdt, 
infomuch,  that  every  part  of  the  body  is  affe£led  in  (bcceffion. 
Let  not  the  water  into  which  he  immerges  be  either  lukewarm 
or  frozen.'*  <*  If  tepid  water ^^  obferves  this  great  phyficiafi, 
*  has  not  the  advantage  of  exciting  the  Jtuk  arid  reflux  ofheai^ 
(ir  a-o/»r«<  Bs^fiao'teif  ea-AfltyeMtAuwy,)  water  whofe  temperature  is 
diminj/hed  tq  the.  point  of  freezings  takes  too  fafl  a  hold  of 
ihqfe  who  are  not  accujlomed  to  it%  and  the  cold  qffeBsthe. 
vital  parts. ^    The  young  inian,  he  adds,  will  h%  able  by.dc- 
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gnts  to  accttftom  himfelf  to  endure  water  of  the  freezing 
temperature  \  but,  in  his  firft  attempts^  he  mud  not  expofe 
himfelf  to  water  which  is  too  cold,  &c*^ 

Before  entering  on  thefe  details,  Galen  obferves^ '  a  well 
formed  healthy  Body,  ought  not  to  be  wq/bed  in  cold  water 
during  the  progrffs  of  its  growth^  leji^  this  progre/s  Jhould  he 
retQfd^d!^  But  it  is  chiefly  in  reQpeft  to  the  moft  tender 
age,  that  he  ArenuouOy  oppofes  the  ufe  of.  the  cpld  bath. 
.**  Let  us  Icave,^  fays  he,  **  this  cuftom  to  the  Germans,  the 
Scythians,  and  other  barbaroqs  nations,  as  alfo  to  the  wild 
boars  and  bears,  never  adviCng  any  perfon  to  run  the  ha^^ 
zard  of  infli£ting  a  fudden  death  on  a  new-born  infant.  In 
the  hope  of  (Irengthening  and  rendering  him  hard  y,*^  if  he 
dies  not  in  conrfe  of  diis  dangerous  experiment.^t  There 
is  certainly  fome  truth  in  dUs  ftateoient;  but  it  is  a  falfe 
aflertion,  that  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  is.  naturally  a  caufe 
capable  of  retarding  the  growth  of  the  body ;  and  between 
the  pra£iice  of  plunging  a  new-bom  infant  in  water  of  the 
temperature  of  ice,  a^d  the  entire  profcription  of  cold 
bathmg  till  the  age  of  twenty-four  y^ars,  there  are  certain- 
Jy  a  great  number  of  intermediate  gradations.  We  confider 
Dr*  Mackenzie's  refie£lions  on  this  fubje£l  deferving  of 
being  quoted  in  this  place  \  inafmud)  as  they  were  fuggeft- 
ed  to  him  by  this  paSage  of  Galen,  in  a  yery  pertinient  note^ 

v. 

and  ar^  very  worthy  of  being  knpwn. 

He  ohfervest  in  the  coote^^,  that  die  praiSkioe  rbcoip- 
mended  by  Galen  of  rubbing  th^  body  gf  the  new-born 
infant  with  £dt,  has  for  a  long  time  gone  into  defuetude, 
and  has  been  advantageoufly  fupjnrfeded  by  that  of  cold 

A  a  4  bathing. 
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bathing,  etaphftd  ivitkprcpef  pfeeatami.  fie  ditin  ftat^ 
In  a  note,  <<  that  the  eold  bd(th,  by  ftrengthenkg  dke  IbKdf^, 
and  promoting  a  free  perfjKitsrtiony  gisres  livelinefs,  warmth, 
and  trigdut,  to  ivimtB  \  highly  ccmdacive  to  pretrent  ticket9, 
broken  bellies,  fcrdphulous  dHbrd<a^,  and  cotrghB,  to  which 
children  stfe  e^^tremely  obaottott*  in  fbtne  eotunries*  And 
Mtof e  herfetf  feenis  t^  have  pointed  out  this  rensedy  to 
men,  b^th  in  the  dttcietrt  atid  new  world.  Vii^U  informs 
1X8,  that  il!  was  a  euflom  in  Italy,  long  before  the  bnitding 
of  Rome,  to  plunge  their  new-born  Infi^ts  in  the  cotdeft 
ftteams. 

Durum  ajiirpe  genus^  naios  ad Jtutmna  primutitf 
JtrfirimuSf  favoque  gelu  duramus  et  undis.* 

**  And  William  Peii^  in  his  letter  to  Df*  Baiimdyt  has 

the  following  wotdd  I  ^  1  Am  djfund  4h^  the  Ammean  Ifh 
AdHi  nvajb  tint  y&uAg  InfaHU  in  ^oUfitumii  tu/oon  at  bora^ 
iH  attfeafohs  bftht  year! 

<<  With  regard  fo  itifaflts  of  a  ftrong  conftitutimi,  Acre 
tM  be  no  obje£lion  id  the  ufe  of  eold  b^ithing,  efpetially  if 
(to  avoid  a  fudden  tranfltion  from  the  warmth  In  which  a 
foitus  was  formed  to  an  opposite  extreme}  parenu  would 
liefer  it  to  the  nett  fummer  '^ter  the  child  is  born.  But 
to  guard  againft  any  poffibility  (rf  danger  to  the  i&fiint  from 
this  daily  and  quick  immerfiott  of  the  Whole  b^y  let  the 
fiurfe  obferve  whether  he  becomes  Warm  aihl  lively  imme-* 
A^tely  upon  his  beitig  t^keti  out  of  the^  water,  or  Iboti  after 
he  is  rubbed  dry  and  drefied  \  if  fO|  the  i^d  water  will 
tihdoubtedly  prove  of  fervlce  to  him :  but  .if|  On  the  con- 

H'  I  'ill"  t^mmmmmmmmimmimmm    i       i      "  I      * 

•  JEn.  lib/tt,6t>3. 
'  t  Hiitory  •£  cold  Batbsi  par^  ii,  p.  a$t. 


tirabff,  die  tfaild  become  chiHf  a^  psfe,  ftttct  efpecialljr  if 
dny  of  fais  Nmbs  fhfivAA  be  contraAed  or  benumbed  with 
the  cold,  and  conCinqe  fo  for  fomc  time  after  be  k  rubbed 
dry  smd  drcffcd,'  the  life  of  the  bath  muft  be  intermitted 
for  a  fe^  days,  and  tried  again  when  the  child  ia  brifker; 
or,  in  cafe  the  fame  fymptoais  Ihovld  return,  k  muft  be 
quite  laid  afide.^' 

If  it  (hottld  be  repKed  to  thefe  teftimonies,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  coid  bath  is  not  neceffary  to  render  infants  ftrong 
and  vigorous,  I  flisrfl  very  readily  acquiefce  in  the  truth  rf 
the  aflerijpn;  but  the  oppofev  of  this  cuftom  muft  alfo 
grant,  -that  it  is  not  fo  prejudicial  a»  has  been  believed; 
that  it  muft  necefiarily  contribute  to  fortify  young  children 
againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons;  and,  above  all, 
againft  die  varieties  of  temperature,  fo  often  hurtful  to 
thofe  who  are  clothed  with  fo  much  care,  and  are  feclud- 
ed  widi  fo  much  folicitnde  firom  all  atmofpherical  impref^ 
nons* 

in,  t  proceed  to  the  dodirine  of  heat  and  of  cold,  of 
drynefs  and  of  moifture,  and  of  the  four  degrees  into  which 
Galen  has  divided  thofe  qualities  of  bodies.  He  does  not 
apply  thefe  diftin&ions  to  aliments,  but  to  medicines.  The 
fttbftance  of  his  ol>fervations  on  this  fubjefl  is  as  foUowa. 
I  fay  the  fubftance,  becaufe  die  difiufe  ftyle  of  this  writer 
does  not  permit  me  to  infert  in  this  place  an  entire  trans- 
lation of  the  paffage.  **  Whatever  may  he  the  quality  of  a 
medicwe,  ivhether  heat,  c$Uf  irynefs^  or  moifture^  we  muft  rr- 
fer  it  to  a  middle fiate^  nohieh  conftitutes  what  may  be  callei 
the  perfeSl  temperament^  (t)  fvx^«r«v,  t)  ^«m>).  Having  ajfum^ 
ed  this  for  thefuhjtB  rfour  comparifon^  a  body^  whatever  may 
he  its  nature^  whofe  condition  may  he  conftdered  as  tempered^  in 
prcportion  as  medicinal  finances  are  removed  from  the  tempera^ 
tnent  of  this  hody^  they  become^  in  ref^  to  it^  more  or /efs  hot, 

coU, 
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09H  drjf  or  tmifi^  fmm  U  tbefirfi  degru^  others  i9  thi^ficondt 
tbiri,  fmiftb.  Thus  is  iV,  he  ad46»  tbtU  ths  M  $f  rtfis,  (ri 
fii*u9)f  M^g  in  thtfirfi  degree  rf  cM^  tbs/Qurtb  dtgru  will 
hJUhd  wiib  bemio^k,  tbsjuiei  ef  poppy ^  numdrake^  and  hm^ 
hano :  unddUl^  mf  wottsufsnu^prook^  beimg  in  thsfirfi  dsgret 
ofhsmty  ibofwtrtb  will  be  p^ffffed  by  caufiie  fulffla^es. .  We 
may  reafon  in  tbe  fame  manner  with  regard  t9  drynefs  and 
moifiure*  It  if  of  amjequeme^  be  fays>  net  to  eonfmnd  thefe 
degrpes.  Ipfopefe  to  myjelfto  exfcute  this  elqfffication^  not 
by  tbe  md  ^probabilities  and  eonje3ureSt  but  by  precife  asid 
aeeurate  experitnents:  a  work  abounding  vdtb  difficulties^  but 
escalated  to  eoi^irm  and  injure  the  pfogrejs  ^me£ch^.  This 
will  be  tbe  eye  by  wbofe  affifianee  irutb  will  be  recognized  emd 
efialdijbed.\ 

Such  2re  the  eulogiet  which  Galen  pafles  upon  this  fyf- 
tem  pf  claffification,  of  wlpch  he  was  not  the  inventori  but 
which  he  boafts  of  hamg  carriedao  a  gvjeat.  degree  of  per* 
fedion.  The  middle  term  is  man  in  general^  and  each 
individual  in  particidar ;  and  in  each  inditidualj  the  oigatt 
of  touch,  or  the  flcin  efpeipially,  *  This  arrangement  he  ac^ 
companies  with  th(;  following  pbferratipn ;  that  as  the  con- 
ftitution  of  each  individual  is  different,  what  may  be  daC- 
ed  in  the  number  of  hot  fubftances  for  one,  will  be  fome- 
times  found  in  the  number  Qf  pold  fub^nces  for  another, 
|cc. 

Whatever  truth  may  be  ip  this  theory  when  (tripped  of 
its  hypothetic  garb,  I  Ih^ll  rei|  C^tisfied  with  haviPg  ad- 
verted to  it  in  this  place,  ^%  more  worthy  of  occupying  a 
diftinguifhed  place  in  the  hiftpry  of  errots  than  in  that  pf 
the  progrefs  of  the  art.    And  I  Ihall  remind  my  readers, 

that 

f  Lib,  iii^  de  Medicam.  fiiDp«  faculc.  ed.  C%anier,  cap,  13. 
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that  the  fame  man,  fpeaking  of  the  qualities  of  aliments^ 
a  work  replete  with  excellent  obforvations,  obfenrest 
that  he  (hall  have  reconrfe  to  experience  alone  in  order  to 
determine  them;  and  not  to  any  procefs  of  reafoning 
feunded  upon  the  fuppofitious  properties  of  thefe  fiib?* 
ftances.  He  has  alfo  given  us  fome  very  ufeful  remarks,  in 
the  three  books  written  by  him  on  this  fubje£l.  I  have 
iiadoccafioii  to* give  a  fuccind^account  of  this  performance 
under  the  article  Aliment. 

I  (hall  ck>fe  this  article,  as  Mackenzie  ha9  done,  by  quot« 
;ing  a  remarkable  paflage  of  Galen,  extracted  from  his  Trea^ 
ri(e  on'Ae  prefervation  of  health.  *^  I  befeech  all  pertbnsj 
(ays  he,  ^^  who  (hall  read  this  treatiie,  not  to  degrade  them- 
felves  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  or  the  rabble,  by  gratify^- 
irtg  their  dotfi,  or  by  eating  and  drinking  promifcuoufly 
whatever  pleafes  their  palates;  or  by  indulging  their- appe^ 
titfcs  of  every  kind.  But  whether  they  underftand  phyfic 
cnr  not,  let  them  confult  their  reafon^  and  obTerve  what 
agrees,  and  what  difagree^  with  them;  that^  like  wife 
men,  they  may  adhere  to  the  uft;  0f  fuch  things  as  are  con^ 
ducive  to  their  health,  and  forbeat  every  thing  wbiph,  by 
their  own  experience,  they  (iad  to  do  them  hurt ;  and  let 
them  be  a(rored,  that,  by  a  diligent  bbfervation  and  .praAice 
of  this  rule,  they  may  enjoy  a  goodikK  of  health,,  and 
feldbm  (land  in  need  of  phyfic  or  phyficians/'  > 


roE^HTmr, 
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Bbtwcen  Galen  and  Qribafius^  who,  after  ,QaIcn,  w^^ 
the  firft  of  the  Greek  phyfipians  whofe  writings  have  cpme 
down  to  us,  an  interval  of  two  centuries  elapfed.  In  this 
fpaoe.i>f.Jime..we.  ong^t  not  to  forget  the  celebrated  Tor- 
Phrjs  thp  pupil  of  PJotinus  and  Longinus>  men  of  (lill 

greater 
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greater  celebrity •  lie  was  me  of  thofe  ^^etrji^ifiarjr  m^ 
who>  lefe  occopied  wkh  the  hatmofdotis  propot iboft  of  Q9r* 
tore,  than'  %trith  fpecvdaitioiis  fuggefted  by  their  o^  geniiiay 
and  fearching  for  riftue  beyond  the  boundaviesof  li«niiia 
nature,  'and  not  as  an  innate  of  the  human  hfeaft  »tiistf» 
vegafd  it  as  an  in^extUe  tule,  to  the  ohfervanoe  of  wUeb 
ihan  muft  be  boond  down ;  and  to  which  muft  be  faciificw 
ed,  not  only  lis  pfejudioes  and  his  habttSi  batmen  bis  far 
cttlties  and  his  organs. 

Porphyry  was  a  natire  of  Tyre ;  he  Imd  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  centttr|r»  and  wifiied  to  rcftgie  the  abA<{- 
miotts  fyftem  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Flptini»j  hit  m^tft 
a  Pythagorean  philofopherj  had  acquired  §r«at  refp^  an 
account  of  his  virtues.  He  was  the  oracjie  of.  his  time; 
and  the  firft  famil^s  in  Rome  intrufted  to  him  the  iaftruc- 
tion  and  education  of  their  children.  It  appears  that  Por- 
phyry, who  ftieceeded  to  his  fchpeJf  wiibed  to  ^vail  him- 
feif  of  the  advantages  of  -  hia  foualioni  foor  theparpofe  of 
reviving  a' fe£^,  whole  fevere  vsftues  an^d  poeHUar  pra^Elifes 
were  congemal  to  his  own  difpofitiop,  and  afforded  hw  an 
opportunity  of  ading  a  confpieuQus  p^rt  after  Plotinus  bad 
difappeared  from  the  feene.  He  wrote  a  book  on  sd»ftinence 
from  animal  food,  of  which  Bmrignj  has  given  us  a  trans- 
lation* This  book  it  addrefled  to  Fivtms  Ojfiriaui,  an 
apoftate  from  his  fchool^  to  whom  he  recounts  the  advan* 
tages  accruing  frbm  the  regimen  which  he  had  abandoned, 

and  how  much  it  contributed*  ^^  ^^J  to  bodily  health, 
but  to  die  perfe^ion  of  the  foul.  He  eftabliOies  his  fyfr 
tern  upon  thefe  two  fundamental  propofitions  3  tfi,  *<  That 
a  conqueft  over  the  appetites  and  paf&ons  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  preferve  health|  and  to  remove  diftempers  ;^  2i^ 
**  That  a  fimple  vegetable  food,  being  eafily  procured  and 

eafily 


aStf  SgAoi^  if  a  ttif^tf  he^  towards  obtaMngthb  q>x^ 
^eft  0ver  oinrfeiF68«$ 

in  fuppcnrt  of  fab  firft  peopofition^  be  adduces  Ae^ei^* 
mufik  ti(  tome  ^  bis  fTieiida«  wjbo^  for  a  long  period*  were 
tonnented  nvidi the  gont  bodi  in  their  fieet  and  kaads;  ip« 
femudi,  Aat  they  were  mider  tfae  neeeffity  cf  being  car* 
tkd  aboet  ftom  piaee4o  place^  for  dgbt  fexs  fucceffivdjr^ 
widiouicever'obtsdniiigasjrTelieff  ydtwereperfedlycuwdt 
b]r  diveftitig  dietti&ives  dF  tbe  eave  o(  osnaffing  riches^  and 
hf  tunuBg  ^eir  dumghta  to  pbilofisf^y.;  and  at  oace 
got  nd  'of  tlMr  mental  tomeotSy  andtsf  their  bodHy  frabrr 
ingp.  4iedKBaA3,  ^iidiedMrannnd  ditt^rkbaadfump^ 
tttoaiy  does  not  retpibe  mate  eapence,  aud^  at  the  fiinie 
limey  tnoie  iaoiie  toimqgidur  paffions  aodafpetitety  th^n 
oonpofiMl  of  fimpie  vegetaUesf  Wtom  thrie  pif^ 
I9  he  Asduoss  caoebifiana  of  a  very  oonipidienfiye 
tumne  ^  and  whiohy  in  Dr.  Madbeitaie^  cfiiiBany  ^  fav»iir 
moit  of  Ae  rant  of  an  eudniiafty  or  »cf  the  mfirt  ificariffli  vi 
A  liennity  Aon  of  the  Ibvnd  avid  df  a  veli  inOmCled 
nttwal  phdofephcr^ 

I  fliali  iay  nodung  fiotlier  of  a  pefb%  iwhcv  perhaps^ 
had  'ftfongcr  ppetenfinna  10  tbe  dbaca Aer  of  a  whimfioal 
masy  than  of  a  national  benq;;  and.  ythok  wdAtlgs  kare 
added  nodang  to  onr  ftook  of  bnovledge. 

OUIBASXUS,  AKD  TUfi  aNCnSKTeRttn^niQROTDLXOWEt) 

OKMSivn,  and  ihe'Oreek^hyfidaM,  denominated  tbe 

.    ondrif/  Greeks^  and  tbe  laft  of  whom  was  Paulus  JEgifuta^ 

Ocive  borrowed  aH  'Aeir  obiertaifons  on  ijgrcfft  «rom'6aieny 

'  and 

•  * 

%  See  Mackcazie,  b.  iik 


mid  other  writers  who  appeared  earlier  than  themfck^s^ 
and  of  many  of  whom  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  AliKandfr 
ofTralUf^  the  moft  original  among  them^  has  left  us  no* 
thing  on  the  prefenration  of  health.  According  to  Fretnd^ 
Oribafius}iNeA  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centaryrtowa,rds  the 
year  3604  and  Paulus  Mgin^a  in  the  middle  of  die.feventh 
century,  about  the  year  640.  Mackenzie.  obfenred»  that 
Oribafius  was  the  firft  of  the  .ancient  phyGcians  .who  ex-^ 
prefsly  recommended  exerciCe  on  horfeback^  for  the  fake  o{ 
henHh*  ^^  This  exercife,  above  all  others«  ftrengthens  the 
body  and  ftomach^  clears  the  organs,  of  the  isafcB^  and  whets 
their  activity.''  He. adds,  what  in  the  prefent  times,  will 
fcarcely  he  belienred,:  but  what  is  neverthelefs  true  in  cer<« 
tain  circumftances,  '^  that  this  exencife  is  very  hiirtful  to  the 
breaft.^  *  Mackenzie  goe^  too  far  in  afcdbing  thefe  pre« 
cepts  to  Oribafius.  That  phyfician  only  cdle&ed  what 
many  authon  before  hhn  had  written  \  and  this  pafiage  in 
particular,  as  Oribafius  ^hinifelf  acknowledges,  isextra^l^ 
ed  from  the  thirtieth  book  of  Antilluss  .  Oribafius  had  un- 
dertaken thefe  colle£lions  (medidtia  coUeBama)  by  the  order 
of  rhe  emperor  Julian,  who  had.  formed  the  defign  of  har- 
ing  all  that  was  really  ufcful  extra&ed  from  the  writings 
of  the  phyCcians,  already  beconse.  too  vohiminaiiis,  and  coU 
le£ted  together  into  a  complete  bpdy  of  medicine. 

Mackenzie  notwithftanding,  in  attributing  to.  Oribafius 
the  firfl:  dire&ions  relative  to  the  utility,  of  exercife  on 
horfeback,  obferves,  that  Galen  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of 
exercifes.f  A8ive  inerofe^  in  which  the  body. mdres.itfelf 
fpontaneoufly ;  pt^vt  exercife^  in  which,  the  body  is  moved 

'.'.'.■•     hy 
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by  a  foreign  impuHe :  and  that  he  remarks,  that  exercife 
on  horfeback  is  a  mixed  kind  of  txercife^  participating  of 
eadi.  Mackenzie  moreover  c>bfenre8,  that  the  ancients 
being  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  ftirrups,  this  exercife 
was  ftili  more  fatiguing  to  them  than  to  us.  He  adds,  that 
many  ages  before  Oribafius,  the  Greeks  reckoned  riding 
on  horfeback  healthful  i  and  quotes,  on  this  fubjed,  a  very 
temarkable  paflage  from  a  work  of  Xenophon,  intitled,  •/• 
iMya^MSK,  -^on  -dwneJHc  ecmwnj^X  This  paflage  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dialogue  between  Jfchomaebus  and  Soetates.  IJiho^ 
maebus  having  related  to  Socratet  the  exercife  which  he  per- 
formed on  horfeback,  to  infpeA  the  labour  carried  on  in 
t^  country:  Socrates  highly  approves  of  this  mode  of  ex. 
ercife ;  **  which,''  fays  he,  *'  gives  you  at  the  fame  time 
both  heahh  and  ftrength  of  body,"  — fii»  vyi«r«9  mmi  wn9 

j/aims,  bom  in  the  city  of  Amida,  in  Mefopotamia,  is 
placed  by  Fretnd  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  He 
has  added  little  to  what  Galen  advanced  relative  to  bygi^ne. 
He  treats  of  this  fubje£l  particularly  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  firft  Tetrabible.  He  is  fomewhat  more  particular  than 
Galen  in  his  remarks,  on  the  health  of  infants,  the  choice 
of  nurfes,  tec.  In  the  diird  book,  he  defcants  at  large  on 
the  ufe  of  exercifes,  frifiSons,  and  baths,  and  yet  advances 
nothing  new  upon  the  fubjejt.  But  in  the  preface  to  his 
fifft  book,  he  fpeaks  of  the  changes  whidi  the  fenfible 

qualities 

I  MUkenxkU  quoiBtkm  correqponds  to  an  edition  which  he  hat  not 
f|«cificd.  He  only  fays  (Xenophon  in  hit  economic!,  lib.  ii,  (  j).  The 
book  intitled  EfM^mic*^  it  not  divided  into  two  in  the/«/i«  edition  of  Pari*, 
1715.  This  book  makes  the  fifth  of  thofe  called  ■^ytwyMW/ninnf,  or4ifr. 
mOrtM^ ;  and  the  pafl&ge  in  qoeftion  it  to  be  found  there,  pp.  850,  S,  an4 
SjXf  A  sad  B. 


qoalkies  «if  Cpmts,  m  thek  psogrtfy  to  maturkf ^  -eiltfieneiu^ 
and  of  tbe  diffbreat  |Hropdid«fe  ija  whi<;h  tbcfe  changes  f^^ 
fait.  Thofic  wb0  ^iU  perilCe  tbis  di0ertauio%  oi^t  oot  ^ 
fiK^er  tbe&Q£blve&  t^  be  iliTgiifteit  bf  a  ^aifeo^fs  tFUoh 
the  acctfxacy  of  modeta  fhj&cSB  a^d  ;C^i;aii|r7  «i^  cc^^fite 
a$  i^reheafible*  Amid  the  ejEo^ioivdde  .diaries  of  tbisfe 
times,  tfief  will  he  ^le  tp  i^ecqgoize  4^lifei^atiQa%  wbkb 
evince  that  the  aiUihM^  wafthfthkitfed^o  the  ftiidy  of  ^tjialiive^ 
Zd#y^  highlf  eftimaiefi  this  ]»«Bce  of  ^buSsKt^  /  aod  ive  ms»^ 
herci  with  f^ro|)riiety^  ^mpaffii^  cftu^o  lihofe  who  wtQi  to 
jderive  any  advantage  from  feeding  iche  ancients^  to  atfeeikd 
lefs  lo  their  manner  of  explatiusig  the  jd)en9imDa<of  iwtttrj^ 
And  to  thek  modes  of  e»pt>ed^,  tthaa  to  the.&lidkj  of 
^k  ideas^  and  to  ihe  6xm  bafis  vjgm  wfatdi  ibefie  esptnii* 
sxi^m  are  \mk*  Sy  adtmtiiig  dus  plan,  itRre  i»y  fiod  ia 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,,  fome  valaahle.remarks^  £mcq(S 
important  i?tStSg  a«d  evi^  the  eledieMts  of  bm^  .voi^etti 
<difcoverie5.$  of  wl^h,  it  ulay  reisdte j9ur  ^cm^bitieiKt  jAuc 
they  fiioiild  ever  have  a  gUis{ife,  ifutniihed  as  >they  WfiJV 
^idi  fuch  rfcaztty  means  naf  affi(Unce« 

OrHq/tuf  and  .i/^icf  jbave  adofited  ai3^  esf tended  ^ic' 
•Galenical  doSxine  ooncorsong  ihe  d^^reos  of  heat  and  of 
ieoU, .  tmtt  Ttfaey  AHl  limited  its  applipali^i  to  .i^edlc^ii^ 

iRafi/  jof  JEigmeta  is  ipofleSed  of  as  .fe^  claiiE»  tto  .c^igiiH 
nHty^  stt  an  author^  as  tfaofe  v^ho  have  jiift  ^aow  Isieen  men- 
HfSMti.  His  firft  hook  lamTms  ^  ^hole  of  hk  >iU£i)«»£- 
tions  tm  fubj^fks  relative  to  the  prefervation  of  he^tfa ; 
juid  ^  ^e  information  which  we  receive  imm  htm  is  lo 
h&  found  in  the  dwosks  ^  hk  ifisedflcefiofia*  Wylth  tlus  aa<« 
thor,  wcdofeall  theobfervations^^ich  wehave  to  offisr 
concerning  ifhe  Second  period  of  the  firft  epochs  We  per- 
ceive, that,  after  .Galena  all  the  writers  who  hdong  to  this 
period;  with  the  exception  oi  jllixandefTrdllius^  .who  wrote 
,  .  .  nothing 
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nothing  on  the  dodlrine  of  Hygihte,  have  left  us  almoft  no<- 
diing  which  they  had  not  derived  from  foreign  fources. 
We  are  neyerthelefs  indebted  to  them  for  the  prefervation 
of  a  variety  of  details^  relative  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  times, 
and  efpecially  to  the  gymnaftic  art,  to  the  ufe  of  baths,  of 
exercifeS)  and  of  fri£lions ;  and  we  moreover  derive  from 
them  very  full  and  accurate  information  refpe£ting  the 
fiate  of  medicine,  in  the  ages  which  preceded  their  own. 

* 

THIRD  PERIOD*  OF  THE  FIRST  EPOCH. 
I,  ARABIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  third  period,  of  which  I  am  going  to  exhibit  a  very 
rapid  (ketch,  oilers  to  us,  if  I  am  permitted  fo  to  exprefs 
myfelf,  three  dynafties  almoft  contemporary ;  but  among 
which,  that  of  the  Arabians  acquired  a  decifive  afcendency, 
and  imprefled  its  chara£ler  upon  the  two  others  by  an  ob- 
vious preponderancy.  ' 

Thefe  three  dynafties,  or  rather  thefe  three  fchools,  are 
the  Arabian  fchooly  the  fchool  of  the  modern  Greets^  and 
that  of  Italy f  or  ihe/cbcfol  of  SaUrnum.  The  Arabian  fchool 
has  the  priority  in  point  of  time. 

Freind  points  out  to  us  two  principal  epochs,  at  which 
the  Grecian  medicine  had  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
eaftem  parts  of  Alia.  The  firft  was  the  alliance  of  Sapor, 
king  of  PerCa,  wich  the  emperor  Aurelian,  whofe  daughter 
he  married.  The  emperor  commiffioned  a  number  of  phy- 
(icians  to  accompany  his  daughter,  and  thefe  probably  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  at  Nibur,  or  Ntfaburf  the  capital  of 
Chorazan,  built  by  Sapor  in  272,  in  honour  of  his  queen. 
Schools,  and  generations  of  phyficians,  were  confequently 
formed  in  that  city;  as  we  have  feen  that  the  race  of  the 
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Afclepiades  hereditarily  pra^ifed  mediciiie  in  Greece^ 
Hence  it  is>  obferves  Freind,  that  the  moft  celebrated  Ara- 
bian phyficians  were  educated  in  the  oriental  regionsi  and 
there  acquired  their  knowledge  of  literature  and  of  medi- 
cine. 

It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  from  what  the  fame  author,  in  hit 
ejSay  on  the  hift  ory  of  medicine,  under  the  article  of  Uranius^ 
has  obferved,  that  the  Arabians  had  not  made  any  very  dif- 
ttnguifhed  progrefs  in  this  art,  previous  to  the  fecond  epoch, 
that  is,  before  Aiexdndria  was  taken  in  642.  It  is  believed 
that,  on  that  memorable  event,  the  Saracens,  who  attached 
great  importance  to  m'edicine,  in  which  Mahomet  himfelf 
pretended  to  be  very  learned,  muft  have  faved,  from  the 
general  wreck  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  thofe  books  alone 
to  which  they  afcribed  fome  merit  in  this  refpe^.  But, 
although  this  fuppofition  -fhould  be  groundlefs,  it  is  aflUr- 
edly  very  natural  to  conclude,  that  from  an  intercourfe 
with  thofe  learned  men,  who  at  that  period  refided  in 
Alexandria,  and  to  whom,  as  is  well  kuown,  Amru^  the 
general  of  the  caliph  Omar's  forces,  was  very  favourably 
inclined,  the  Arabs  might  have  imbibed  a  fpecies  of  know- 
ledge, analogous  in  other  refpe£ts  to  their  tafte  $  and  thus 
have  difiufed  over  theeaft  the  principles  of  the  Greek 
medicinev 

Freind  obferves,  that  the  firft  tranflation  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  phyGcians  in  the  eaft,  had  been  made  into  the 
Syriac  language,  by  Aaron  in  6i2\  at  which  period 
Paulus\£gineta  al(p  lived.  And  confequently  the  origin 
of  the  well-known  Arabian  fchool  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  age  of  the  laft  furvivor  of  the  ancient  Greek  phyfi- 
cians. 

The  Arabian  writers  w:hofe  works  have  come  down  to 
us,  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  fchools,  that  of  the  eaftf 

and 
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and  that  of  the  weft.  The  eajlern  fchool  is  confiderably 
older  than  the  other.  Serapion  and  RhazeSf  however, . 
who  were  the  moft  ancient  of  thofe  whofe  writings  have 
reached  our  tixpe«  lived,  the  former,  about  the  end  of  the 
ninth,  and  the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 
And  the  laft  writer  of  this  fchoo],  whofe  name  deferves  to 
be  mentioned,  is  Avicenna^  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the 
tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  But,  prior 
to  theie,  there  were  many  other  celebrated  writers,  whofe 
works  have  perifhed  in  the  wreck  of  ages ;  but  whofe  me- 
mory h^s  been  Iianded  down  to  pofterity  by  Hally  Abbas* 
Among  thefe  were  Aaron^  Maferjavye^  the  family  of  the 
Bachufua^  Honatn^  Ifaac  the  fon  of  Hondin^  and  the  elder 
Me/tie.  To  th^fe  fucceeded  Serapion  and  Rhazes ;  and 
this  latter  phyfician  was  followed  by  HMly  Abbas^  whofe 
work  is  attributed  by  feme  critics  to  Ifaac^  furnamed  the 
IfraeliUy  an  author  prior  to  Rhazes,  but  none  of  whofe 
writings  now  remain.  This  work,  intitled  Pantechni^  or 
the  whole  efience  of  the  art,  is  an  abftra£l  of  all  the  pre* 
ceding  writers,  almoft  all  of  whom  have  been  copied  them- 
felveSf  or  have  copied  the  Greeks,  and  who  yet  have  left 
us  excellent  obfervations,  and  very  accurate  defcriptions  of 
difeafes^  unknown  to,  or  imperfedly  obferved  by,  the  an- 
cients* Avicenna  fucceeded  Haly^  fince  he  was  born  in  the 
fame  period  at  which  the  latter  publiflied  his  work,  that  is 
in  980. 

We  may  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  weftern  fchool  to 
the  era  at  which  Abdarbaman  defcended  from  the  family 
of  the  OmmiadeSy  whom  the  Abqffides  had  deprived  of  the 
caliphate,  .fled  to  the  weft,  and  was  received  in  Spain, 
where  the  Saracens,  who  had  already  been  eftabliftied  in 
that  kingdom  iince  the  year  711  of  our  era,  acknowledged 
him  as  their  legitimate  caliph.  This  event  took  place  ahout 
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the  year  756^  or  the  139  of  the  hegira.  At  that  period,. 
Almanzor  reigned  in  the  eaft»  and  patronifed  the  arts  and 
fciences.  The  caliphs  of  the  weft  dlfcovered  themfelvet 
emulous  of  the  fame  glory;  until  the  Moorilh  kings  of 
Morocco  feized  upon  their  throne  towards  the  year  1030, 
or  the  420  or  421  of  the  hegira^  and  difpiayed  the  fame 
attachment  to  the  arts.  Neverthelefs>  the  firft  knowa 
writer  upon  medicine,  whom  the  weftetn  fchool  produced^ 
was  Avenzoar^  a  contemporary  of  Avicenna.  We  leara 
from  his  authority,  that  celebrated  fchools  were  eftabli(hed 
in  Spain,  and  efpecially  at  Toledo,  previous  to  his  own 
time;  but  it  alfo  appears  that,  till  the  age  oi Averrboiff 
a  native  of  Cordova,  and  who  died  in  Morocco  in '  i  f  pSj 
or  595th  year  of  the  hegira,  the  writers  of  the  eaftem  fehool 
were  little  known  in  that  of  the  weft,  either  from  the  ef^ 
it&.  of  wars,  or  on  account  of  the  hatred  which  the  ho\i& 
of  the  Ommiades  harboured  againft  that  of  the  Aha^jfiiis. 
AvenzoMr  might  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Avicennag 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  his  life  might  have  been  nearly  pro* 
longed  to  the  time  of  Averrboefyii  it  be  true,  as  hiftorians 
afliire  us,  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  135  years.  They  add, 
that  he  clofed  this  very  long  life  without  ex^riencing  any 
infirmity  throughout  its  whole  courfe*  After  Averrboes^ 
Freind  places  AJiuat/ts,  vrhom  he  conCders  as.tht  fame 
'perfon  with  Alzabaravius,  and  who  is  the  Uft  writer  of  th^ 
weftern  fchool  deferving  of  any.confideration.  The  period 
in  which  he  lived  is  confequently  Sxcd  near  the  thirteentb 
century. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  phyfictans,.  who  may  be  con* 
fidered  as  appertaining  to  the  Arabian  fchbols«  This  clafs 
is  compofed  of  the  Jews.  They  pradiifed  medicine,  bodi 
in  the  eaft  and  weft.  Freind  remarks,  diat  thty  had  an 
academy  in  Ada,  from  the  :204th  year  ci  oar  era;  and 

that 
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that  Th<7  had  a  (hare  in  the  medical  eftablilhment8  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain  in  714}  that,  efpecially  about  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  they  were  throughout  Europe  generally 
the  beft  inftruAed  in  the  fciences  cultivated  by  the  Ara- 
bians, and  that  they  were  ordinarily  invited  as  phyficians 
to  the  courts  of  the  caliphs,  the  kings,  and  even  of  the 
popes.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Jews  Farragut  and  Bubahilya  were  phyficians  to  Charter 
magm ;  and  digefted  the  tables  called  Taccuni  fanitatisj  or 
tables  of  health.  .  Thefe  tables  were  the  fame  with  thofe 
publiflied  under  the  name  of  EUubafem  Ellimitar,  or,  at 
leaft,  in  Freind's  opinion,  the  former  had  the  greateft  re« 
femblance  to  the  latter. 

Thefe  fchoolsJiave  contributed  very  little  to  the  do£);rine 
of  hygiene.  Rhazee  and  Avicenna  extradied  from  Galen 
all  that  they  have  written  on  this  fubje£t.  Among  the 
books  dedicated  by  Rhazes  to  Almanzor,  prince  of  Cho« 
ra^in,  there  is  one.intitled  On  the  Prefervatwn  of  Htaltb e 
and  Avkennd^  writings  on  tliis  fubjeft  are  ftill  left  deferv- 
ing  of  the  attention. of  thofe  who  have  perufed  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

On  this  fubjeA  manydobfervadons  may  be  made  with 
advantage. 

im9,  Gymnaftic  ezercifes  were  perverted  and  infenfibty 
abandoned,  in  proportion  as  the  Roman  empire  loft  iti^ 
^lendour.  It  does  not  appear  that,  after  the  era  of  the 
Arabians,  any  part  of  the  ancient  gymnaftic  art  was  prac- 
tifed,  if  we  except  bathing,  public  eftabliihments  of  which 
were  preferved  in  the  eaft* 

2i9»  Two  great  errors  crept  into  the  fpeculations  of  phy- 
ficians concerning  the  dodlrine  of  hygiene  i  the  firft  was 
that  of  the  influence  of  the  celeftial  bodies  on  the  health, 
the  lifei  an4  the  fate  of  man  \  and  the  abfurd  pretenfion  of 
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reading  their  deftinies  in  the  revolutions  of  the  platrets. 
The  fecond  was  that  of  fearching  *in  particular  nledicines 
for  antidotes  againft  difeafesj  and  of  afdribihg  to  thefe  the 
exclufive  virtue  of  prcfervbg  the  health  of  the  body.  The 
imagination  of  the  Arabs,  fotidly  attached  to  the  marvel- 
lous, was  better  fuited  to  refearches  df  this  tiature,  (defti* 
tute  as  they  were  of  foundation,  and  incapable  of  being 
defended  by  any  iTational  proof),  than  to  the  flow  progrefs 
of  obfervation,  which  proceeds  only  ftep  by  ftep,  which 
never  haftily  overleaps  any  interval,  and  which  places  faith 
in  any  difcoveries,  ohly  iti  prt)portion  as  ihe  conne£tion  of 
fadis  fubiifting  between  them  demonftrates  their  agreement, 
and  eftablifhes  their  truth.  It  was  ^Ifo  a  very  lacceptable 
difcovery  to  find  in  z  panacea  the  means  of  prolonging  life 
without  renouncing  any  of  its  fenfuat  enjoyments,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  true  antidote 
againft  the  evils  by  which  it  is  abridged,  that  is,  to  pru* 
dence  aod  temperance.  Galen  infortns  us,  that  from  the 
time  of  Heirbphilus,  (334  *years  before  our  era,  accordmg 
to  the  author  of  df  tide  AN<:rENT  Physicians,)  compofitionsi 
to  which  great  efficacy  in  the  prefervation  of  health  was 
attached,  were  known  under  the  potnpous  title  of  the 
hands  of  the  gods,  Pliny  alfo  fpeaks  of  ctrtzin  panaceas ^ 
much  celebrated  in  his  time.  What  virtues  have  not  been 
afcribed  to  'the  tberiac  of  Andromache^  The  Arabians 
invented  difltsrent  forts  of  this  <irug.  Roger  Bacon,  Lord 
Ferulam,  the  great  Bacon  himfelf,  attached  credit  to  thefe 
sibfurd  premifes;  and  the  chemifts,  laftly,  filled  up  the 
meafure  of  thefe  extravagancies,  which  before  their  time 
required  only  to  be  aflbciated  to  the  ridiculous  pretenfion 
of  malcing  gold. 

3/w,  The  doftrine  of  the  fout  degrees,  paflcd  from  the 
Creeks  vtfho  fucceeded  Galen  to  the  Arabians.'   Among 
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thefe  there  were  however  fome  who  rejeded  it;  and 
Freind  remarks^  that  Averrhoes  accofes  Alklni^  author  of  a 
work  concerning  the  degrees  of  medicinal  fubftances^  of 
having  carried  the  niceties  of  thefe  diftin^lions  too  far,  and 
of  having  atttempted  to  form  the  fcale  of  the  properties 
upon  the  model  of  the  fcale  of  mufical  tones,  and  of  arith- 
metical progreffions.  He  reproaches  him  with  having  mif- 
underftood  the  fenfe  of  Galen,  in  what  he  advanced  on 
this  fubje£l»  Mod  of  the  authors  of  this  defcription  have 
limited  the  appUcatioh  of  this  fyftem  to  medicine  alone } 
but  Charlemagne's  phyiicians,  Farragut  and  Buhahiljay  ex- 
tended this  do^hine  to  aliments,  and  to  all  the  fubftances 
which,  after  the  example  of  Galen,  thofe  phyficians  de- 
nominated non^naturalf.  The  work  intitled  Taccuni  SanL 
tatiSf  and  publiihed  in  the  nanie  of  EUuchcfem  ElUmttar^  a 
phyfician  of  Bagdad>  is  afciibed  to  them.  All  the  aliment- 
ary fubftances  to  which  their  knowledge  extended,  and  all 
the  objeds  connected  with  hjgihu  are  arranged  in  thefe 
tables  called  taccum.  Thefe  tables  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments, called  domus  or  boufes^  appropriated  to  the  different 
kinds  of  obfervations  reladve  to  each  fubjed.  In  the  fourth 
column  or  houfe,  are  arranged  the  degrees  of  heat,  of  cold, 
of  moifture^  or  of  drynefs,  which  in  their  opinion  corref- 
ponded  to  each  obje£l.  yobn  Scbott  has  publiflied  ap  edi- 
tion of  this  work|  with  that  of  Albenguejtt  and  Alhlnd^  as 
well  as  of  the  treatife  of  Bubabylia^  concerning  fimilar  claf- 
fifications  of  difeafes,  jmder  the  title  ci  iactnni  agritudinum. 
He  has  fubjoined  figures  which  reprefent  each  fort  of  ali- 
ment, and  every  thing  chara£leriftic  of  the  fix  obje£2s 
termed  fton^naturals.  This  edition  appeared  in  Straiburg 
in  1531*  One  would  blu(h  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  thefe 
abfurdities,  if  they  did  not  eflentblly  belong  to  the  hlftory 
of  the  art,  and  if  they  had  not  ferioufly  occupied  the  atten- 
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lion  of  the  fchools  from  the  time  .of  Galen  to  th^  reviral  of 
letters  in  Europe ;  a  fpace  which  comprehends  thirteen  f  en- 
turies :  what  a  fpace^  and  what  a  void ! 

'  II,  SCHOOL  OF  THE  MODERN  GREEKS. 

The  modern  Greeks  will  not  afford  us  any  very  exten« 
five  field  for  obfervations.  Freind  concludes  the  laft  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  with  Paulus  Mgineta.  pAlIadius^  The$m 
pbiluif  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium^  although  the  age.  in  which 
they  lived  be  very  uncertain,  are  placed  by  him  at  the  head 
of  the  modern  Greeks ;  and,  moreover,  their  works  contain 
nothing  connedled  with  the  fubjedi  of  which  I  am  treating. 
The  others,  alfo,  form  a  ferics  very  barren  of  information 
adapted  to  our  purpofe.  They  extend  from  the  tenth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  thiat  is,  from  ifouus  to  Myrepfut. 
In  this  catalogue,  (till  lefs  remarkably  than  numerous,  5/- 
meon  Sethi,  a  tranfcriber  of  Mich,  Pfellus,  left  u$  Ibme  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  aliment,  and  dedicated  this  treatife 
to  the  emperor  Michel  Ducask  But  the  moft  remarkable 
perfon  of  this  feries  is  ASluarius*,  His  works  include  many 
objefls  deferving  of  attention;  and  are  very  inftruflivc 
concerning  the  (late  of  medicine  in  his  own  time,  and  in 
thofe  which  preceded  him :  beiides  thisi  they  poffefs  the 
merit  of  being  well  written ;  a  charafter  to  which  the  au- 
thors  of  this  age  are  little  entitled  j  but  they  contain  few 
remarks  relative  to  hygiene.  The  third  book,  on  the  method 
of  curing  difeafes,  contains  fome  hints  concerning  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health,  concerning  regimen,  the  choice  of  ali- 
ments, the  ufe  of  baths,  and  of  exercife.  Of  thefe  objedb 
we  have  a  fummary  view  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
chapter ;  but  no  new  information  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
difquifitidn.     It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  fixth  chapter  of 
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the  fifth  book,  amid  a  group  of  anddotesi  the  compofition 
of  which  was  known  to  Aftuarius,  he  defcribes  one  which 
he  denominates  fanitasj  and  of  which  he  aflures  us»  that  a 
dofe  of  the  fize  of  a  lentil,  taken  daily  in  wine,  would 
defend  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  adminiftered  from  all 
kinds  of  infirmities  and  difeafes  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  life.  The  defcription  of  this  noftrutn  alone 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  author's  chara£i:er,  and  of  the 
knowled^  prevalent  in  his  time,  without  being  under 
the  neceifitf  of  fubjoining  that  this  fame  recipe  was  alfo 
endowed  with  the  property  of  expelling  demons  zaii  evil 
fpirits. 

Ill,  SCHOOL  Of  SALERNUM,  AND  EUROPEAN  PHYSICIANS^ 
TO  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATURE.  . 

Salernum  had  already  been  celebrated  from  the  middle 
of  the  fev^pth  century,  for  the  cultivation  of  letters ;  and 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Latin  languages,  were  publicly 
taught  in  that  city.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  Salernum 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  that  in  the  year  802,  this 
emperor  founded  a  college  in  it ;  the  firft,  obferves  Freind, 
which  had  been  eftablifhed  in  Europe :  at  leaft  we  (hall 
not  with  fome  authors  contepd  that  the  fchools  of  Bologna 
and  of  Paris  were  indituted  prior  to  that  of  Salernum. 
We  may  leave  thefe  refearches  to  the  vanity  of  focieties, 
who  fometimes  ieem  to  glory  more  in  dates  buried  in  the 
recefles  of  ages,  which  infure  them  the  merit  of  ancient 
ufeleflhefs,  than  in  the  number  of  their  works  and  labours, 
by  which  they  ought  to  have  proved  their  exiftence. 

The  firft  diftinguiflied  perfon  whom  this  fchool  produced 
was  Cofiftantine  of  Carthage,  fumamed  the  African,  He 
was  mafter  of  all  languages  \  and  was  in  all  appearance, 
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bj%  Freind,  the  firft  wbo  imported  into  Italy  flie  bow* 
ledge  of  die  Greek  and  Arabian  medicine.  He  Gfcd  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  elerenth  centmy.  The  date  adopted 
hj  Frcind  is  io6o.  He  was  iatited  to  Salemum  by  Robert 
Guifcard.  But  we  cannot  quote  him  among  die  authors 
who  improfed  die  dofbine  of  hygihu. 

The  fchool  of  Sakmom  had  foon  become  cdebrated^by 
a  work  for  which  it  was  indebted  for  almoft  the  whole  of 
its  reputation.  It  was  that  compofed  by  J  An  rfMUan^ 
and  addrefled^  in  name  of  the  whole  fchool^  to  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  the  fon  cS  William,  at  that  period  the 
titular  king  of  England,  although  he  afterwards  declined 
diat  throne,  who  pafled  through  Salemum  in  hb  way  firom 
die  Holy  land.  It  b  on  tins  account  that  the  work  in  qaef* 
dcm  begins  with  this  vcrfe, 

Anghrum  regt  fcnbit  jchda  tUa  Sakrm. 

Robert  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  in  which  a  fiftu- 
lous  ulcer  remained,  that  required  the  advice  of  the  phyfi- 
dans  of  Salemum.  The  work  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  entire- 
ly devoted  to  precepts  refpeding  the  doQrine  of  bygthte^ 
with  the  deception  of  one  chapter  concerning  the  ulcer, 
and  fome  others  on  the  practice  of  blood-letting,  and  cer- 
tain other  remedies.  They  dwell  chiefly  on  aliments,  and 
dieir  ufci  but  are  very  fcantyln  theif  obfervations  on  the 
other  departments  of  hygient.  But  the  only  remarkable  and 
aftonifliing  qircumftahce  refpefling  this  performance,  once 
fo  very  celebrated,  is  the  reputation  which  it  had  acquired, 
and  the  number  of  commentators  who  had  been  at  the 
pains  to  make  it  the  bads  and  theme  of  their  reflediions. 
Among  thefe  are  Arnaud  ie  Yillo'mva^  Cution,  Cr^Uius^ 
Conftanfon^  Ren/  J^oreau  i*  and,  in  our  own  time,  a  phy- 
iician  of  the    faculty  of  Paris,  Levacher  de  la  Feutrie. 

Mereaifs 

a.— ^— ■«———— —      ■  II  I       i.ii  ■■         "  — ^— — ^— — ^— ~ 

*  See  Reni  Moreau's  own  work. 
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Moreattt  wdrk  contains  many  intereftmg  obfenrations ; 
and  in  die  commentaries  of  Arnaud  de  Villa^nova^  there 
are  alfo  many  ren^trks  whidi  merit  attention,  and  are  wor« 
tliy  of  another  velHcle.  L^mmius^  in  the  dedicatory  epiftle 
of  his  commentary  on  the  firft  book  of  Celfas,  intitled^ 
de  Samtaie  tuenda,  gives  a  Vety  appofite  charader  of  the 
phyficians  of  Salenium's  work,  when  he  fays  of  tins  pro« 
dadion,  ^^  qud  vixfcto^  an  quicquam  in  Uteris  tnedi^orum  in^ 
ehgamhs  Jit^  aut  indoBiue!*  In  this  letter  he  with  great 
propriety  ezprefies  his  aftoniihment  to  fee  phyficians  ne« 
gle£Hng  to  read  the  ancients,  efpecially  Ce!fu8,  for  the 
purpofe  of  deVoting  themfelves  to  meditations  on  fo  very 
miferable  a  performance, 

Mackenzie  having  occafion,  when  treating  of  the  SchoXa 
Salermtanu^  to  advert  to  thofe  phyficians  who  employed 
themfelves  in  writing  verfes,  places  Caftar  Durante^  phy- 
fician  to  Pope  Sextus  Quintus,  firft  in  order  after  John  oi 
Milan.  He  forgot  Eobanut  of  Hefie,  who  wrote  with,  at 
leaft,  an  equal  degree  of  elegance,  and  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  ef  the  fixteenth  century* 
He  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  poems,  infomuch  that 
fome  of  his  ccmtemporaries  ftiled  him  the  Homer,  and 
others  the  Ovid,  of  his  time.  He  compiled  a  poem  De 
tuenda  bona  vaJeiudsne,  divided  into  three  parts :  the  firfl: 
comprehends  the  elements,  die  fecond  the  general  precepts 
of  hyp^ne,  the  third  fome  refledHons  upon  the  properties 
of  medicines.  There  is  fubjoined  to  it  a  Imall  poem  of 
J.  B*  Fiera  oi  Mantua,  intitled  Ctena^  and  dedicated  to 
Raphael  Rearius*  Moreau  fpeaks  with  commendation  of 
the  works  both  of  Eohanus  and  Durattte.  But  Mackenzie 
confiders  Dr.  Armflronfs  Art  ofpreferving  Healti,  as  by 
far  the  beft  poetical  performance  on  this  fubjed.  As  to 
myfelf,  I  (hall  join  to  it  a  Latin  poem,  full  of  imagination, 
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of  beatttksi  and  of  elegance»  wUch  Citizeii  Geofiioy  has 
pobliiked  in  oor  own  time,  intitled  HygUne^  and  where  the 
icicnce  of  found  phyfics  appears  to  acquire  new  eclat  from 
being  clothed  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  Had  it  been  my 
intention  to  quote  every  remarkable  performance  of  this 
kind,  I  would  have  mentioned  the  Pitiohrophia^  or  the  art 
of  fnckling  children,  of  Sc£V9la  de  Sainte  Marthe  :  and  the 
CalSfMdia,  or  the  education  of  children,  by  Claude  ^uiiht, 
{Cahndius  Lstus)^  of  which  there  have  been  two  editions 
very  difierent  in  refpeft  to  the  following  circumftance :  in 
the  firft  Mazarin  is  treated  with  all  the  fcverity  of  fatire; 
but  in  the  fecondi  being  bribed  by  the  douceurs  of  diat 
minifter  to  alter  his  opinion,  the  author  has  made  hbn  the 
fabje&  of  a  fulfome  panegyric :  a  melancholy  exaiUnple,  and 
but  too  frequently  copied,  of  the  venality  of  men  of  letters  \ 
But  it  would  be  a  long  and'  ufelefs  labour  to  give  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  all  the  poetical  works  on  hyphtt^  efpe« 
cially  if  we  credit  RenS  Moreau^  who  reckoned  upwardS 
of  140  that  had  written  on  this  fubjefk  before  his  timei 
(he  lived  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu).     My  objefk, 
liowev^r^  is  not  fo  much  to  give  a  lift  of  authors,  as  to 
trace  with  all  the  ability  of  which  I  am  poflefTed,  the  rife 
9nd  progrefs  of  the  art.  In  truth,  it  is  not  with  the  hiftory 
of  individuals,  or  with  the  number  of  artifts,  that  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  ^  but  only  with  the  acceffions  which  they 
have  made  to  the  labours  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  with 
the  new  fays  of  light,  which  .their  writings  have  thrown 
on  the  fcience  of  m^n  and  on  the  art  of  his  preferv- 
atxon. 

The  Scbola  Salernitanat  which  occafioned  this  ihort  di- 
greffion,  or  at  leaft  the  work  to  which  its  name  has  been 
affixed,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
that  is,  after  the  year  i  loo.    This  fchool,  as  well  as  thofe 
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of  Paris  and  Bologna,  have  conferred,  on  mankind  a  ftiB 
greater  oblagationt  bf  diffiifing  over  Europe  a  tafte  for 
ftiidj:  and  from  that  moment,  a  multkude  of  univecfities 
and  of  colleges  were  founded  in  Italf »  in  France,  in  Ger« 
many,  and  in  England.  The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries  were  the  eras  of  the  births  of  ahnoft  ali 
the  univerfities ;  the  firft  fod  of  learning  in  times  xA  igno« 
ranee ;  and  fince,  the  monuments  of  Gothicifm  in  times  of 
learning. 

R»gtr  Bacon,  Arnaui  de  ViUa^tiova,  Pder  de  Mano,  &c« 
appeared  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  towards  die 
'  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries,  before  the  revival  of  Grecian  &tera« 
ture.  They  diftinguilhed  themfelves  above  all  their  coa« 
temporaries  by  talents,  which,  in  another  period,  woidd 
have  greatly  forwarded  the  progrefs  of  the  art.  Aftrology 
and  the  (oily  of  alchymy  infe&ed  moft  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  thofe  times.  Arnaui  di  ViUiMtova  was  the  only 
writer  whofe  labours  contributed  in  any  remarkable  degree 
to  illuftrate  the  doArine  of  health.  He  compofed  a  trea« 
tife  De  regimine  Sanitatis  t  another  on  the  fame  fubjed,ad« 
drefled  to  the.  king  of  Arragon ;  a  treatife  De  cQnfettu&nict 
juventute  et  retardanda  feneHute  i  and  a  commentary  on  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  phyficians  of  Salernum.  Thefis 
treatifes  contain  excellent  reflexions;  and^ia  diievem 
parts  of  them  the  author  fpeaks  of  the  choice  of  aiij 
relative  to  the  expofure  of  hottfesy  and  to  habitations  in 
generd. 
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FOURTH  PERIOD  OF^HE  FIRST  EPOCH* 

FROM  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATURE  TO  THE  TIME  OF 

SAKCTORI'US. 


TowiiRDS  the  end  of  the  fourteeath  and  begiimuig  of 
the  6fteenth  centurU^f  Emmanuel  Chrjfoloras  b^gan  that 
revoki^ipn  which  difUfed  ov^r  Europe  the  knowkdgc  of 
Greek  literature,  and  termmatied  the  reign  of  the  Arabians* 
Tlus  revohition  wa$  completed  by  the  t^ing  of  Conftan- 
tinople  in  1453*  .It  did  not  eradicate  the  prqu^es  of 
aftrology  ;  aad,  in  the  fm^e  tioae^  about  1470,  Marjilius 
Ftcinus  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  pre&rvation  of  heakh  and 
the  prolongation  of  life,  (dfi  wtd  Jludirfcrum  producenda)^ 
in  whiqh  be  inculcates  the  propriety  of  confulting  the  as- 
trologers, at.  every  fqptennary  period,  or  clima^eric  year, 
of  having  recourfe  to  magical  pra£tices,  and  to  the  ufe  of 
certain  antidotes  ags^nft  the  malignant  infli^ences  of  the 
principal  planets. 

Mackenzie  obferves,  that  this^ unfortunate  folly  for  a  long, 
period  continued  to  infe£t  even  phy&cians  themfelves ;  and 
that  150  years  after,  that  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ieventeenth  century,  a  Gerngian  phyiician,  Martin  Panfa^ 
had  equally  imbibed  aftrological  prejudices,  which  he  dif- 
feminated  in  a  treatife  intitled,  Aureus  libellus  {Uprotongan^ 
dd  vita^  publifhed  in  1615,  and  dedicated  to  the  fenate  gf 
Leifficm 

If  we  fhould  alfo  review  the  very  numerous  fke.r£c>rm- 
ances  which,  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  epoch  of 
San£loriu8,  have  appeared  on  the  doctrine  of  health,  and 
efpecially  on  the  ufe  of  aliments,  we  would  find  them  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  a  great  (hare  of  erudition,  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  ancients,  a  more  refined  dofirine,  and 
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by  a  founder  judgment,  than  thofe  of  all  the  preceding 
ages :  but  we  would  meet  with  little  additional  information 
to  what  had  been  advanced  by  the  ancients,  if  we  except 
what  regards  the  pra£lices  of  the  times,  and  the  regimea 
adopted  in  this  period.  In  this  manner  has  Platina  of 
Cremona  given  us  an  idea  of  the  cookery  of  his  age  ^  and 
John  la  Bruyere  de  ChampUr^  {Jo,  Bruyertnus  Campegius), 
has  left  us  a  valuable  treatife  concerning  the  articles  of 
£ood.ufed  in  France  in  the  fixteenth  century;  a  treatife 
which  has  fupplied  Legrand  Daujfy  with  a  great  part  of  the 
curious  obfenrations,  colle£led  by  him  in  a  well  written 
work)  on  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  French.  Boerhaave 
diftinguifhes  the  work  of  La  Bruyere  Champier  from  all 
thofe  of  that  age,  and  prdpofes  it  with  the  tra£i;  of  Melchion 
SebiZf  {Melchiott  Sebizius)^  an  author  of  the  feventeenth 
century^  as  one  of  thofe  who  may  fupply  the  place  of  a 
great  number  of  others. 

The  works  which,  conCdered  In  their  relation  to  the 
dodrine  of  hygihu^  are  diftingui(hed  above  all  others  in 
the  period  under  review,  are,  the  treatifes  of  Cornaro,  on 
the  advantages  of  a  fober  life ;  and  that  of  Mercuria/is,  on 
the  gymnaftic  art  among  the  ancients.  To  which  may  alio 
be  added  Chancellor  Bacon's  treatife,  intitled  Hijloria  Vitf 
et  Mortis. 

Cornare  deferves  great  attention,  becaufe  perfonal  expe^ 
rience  fumifhed  the  materials  of  his  book;  beeaufe  he 
proves  that  man,  by  the  ftudy  of  himfelf,  and  by  having 
the  courage  to  render  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  attractions  of 
pleafure,  in  order  to  adopt  the  meafures  dilated  by  reafon 
and  necellity,  can  improve  his  conftitution,  and  repair  his 
organs,  enfeebled  by  exceflive  indulgence ;  becaufe  he  in- 
StxuGts  us  in  what  we  are  not  fufficiently  apprized  of,  the 
difference,  viz.  between  the  meafure  neceiTary  to  fupply  our 
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wants,  and  that  reqdfite  to  gratify  our  pleafarea;  how 
mnch  we  are  the  dupes  of  our  own  peculiar  fen&dons} 
above  all»  fince  the  art  of  perverting  the  gifts  of  natorC) 
has  created  us  artificial  wants  and  faAitious  appetitesi  and 
taught  us  to  call  every  feeling  by  the  name  of  hunger  which 
is  not  blunted  by  fatiety. 

Lewis  Cornaro,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  more  than  loo 
yrarSi  in  1566,  virrote  four  treatifes  on  the  advantages  of  a 
fober  life.  He  was  83  years  when  he  wrote  the  firft,  86 
when  he  publifhed  the  fecond ;  the  third  appeared  after 
.  be  had  completed  his  91  ft  year;  and  the  laft  was  coropof* 
ed  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age.  From  the  age  of  35  to  40, 
he  faw  himfelf  attacked  with  a  multiplicity  of  difeafes, 
which  feemed  to  threaten  him  with  a  fpeedy  diflblution. 
Thofe  complaints  were  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  of  the 
loins,  with  attacks  of  colic,  fits  of  the  gout,  and  an  inrati- 
able  thirft  accompanied  with  fever.  Remedies  were  of  no 
avail.  His  phyficians  declared  to  him,  that 'the  only  re- 
maining refource  confifted  in  a  regimen  of  extreme  fobriety 
and  regularity :  he  refolved  to  adopt  it :  he  foon  perceived 
the  utility  of  their  advice :  the  quantity  of  food  which  he 
daily  'confumed  was  reduced  to  twelve  ounces  of  foli<l 
nourifhment,  compofed  of  bread,  of  the  yolk  of  eggSj  of 
fiefii,  fifli,  &c. ;  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  (the  Italian 
text  mentions  of  wine)  amounted  to  fourteen  ounces. 

Cornaro  has  made  many  other  obfervations  worthy  of 
remark.  The  firft  is,  that  adhering  to  fo  rigid  and  fo  ftrifi 
a  regimen,  he  found  himfelf  wonderfully  little  affeded  by 
the  events  and  accidents  which  are  produdlive  of  fatal  con* 
fequences  to  thofe  who  do  not  live  with  the  fame  regular- 
ity ;  an  advairtage  which  he  experienced  on  two  contin- 
gencies.   One  of  thefc  occaGons  was,  when  a  terrible  legal 

procefs,  carried  on  principally  againft  himfelf,  yet  coft  his 
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broiher  and  many  of  his  relations  their  lives,  had  no  inju- 
rious c£kBt  whatever  on  his  health*  The  others  when 
overturned  in  his  carriage,  and  having  his  head  and  whole 
body  bruifed,  his  foot  and  his  arm  diilocatedi  he  recovered 
without  the  aid  of  ahy  of  thofe  means  which  are  confider^ 
ed  as  indifpenfable  to  eflFedl  a  cure  in  fimilar  cafes. 

Another  obfervation,  equally  defervitig  of  attention,  re^ 
fpeAs  the  obligations  which  habit  impofes  on  us.  Cornaro, 
accuftomed  to  live  upon  twelve  ounces  of  folid  food,  and 
fourteen  of  liquids,  or  of  wine,  (oncie  quatordici  di  vino)^ 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded,  at  the  age  of  78  years,  to 
increafe  this  proportion  to  fourteen  of  the  former,  and  fif- 
teen of  the  latter.  His  ftomach  became  difordered}  he  fell 
into  ennm  and  melancholy,  and  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
which  continued  thirty-five  days  \  and  from  which  he  re- 
covered only  by  returning  to  his  former  proportions. 

We  may  give  the  hiftory  of  Cornaro  a  place  among  the 
fine  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  fubje^i  of 
bygiine :  and  which  confequently  have  contributed  to  fiJc 
the  principles,  and  to  accelerate  the  progrefs,  of  the  art. 

Lttmardus  Leffius^  a  celebrated  jefuit,  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  before  the  death  of  Cornaro, 
ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  this  example,  wrote  a  work  on 
this  fubjed,  which  he'clofes  with  a  lift  of  diftinguifhed 
men,  whom  the  fobriety  of  their  lives  carried  beyond  the 
ordinary  period  of  human  life.  This  book  is  intitled  Hf- 
gtafiiconffeu  vera  ratio  valitudims  bona;  and  the  firft  edition 
was  publiflied  in  1563,  at  Anvers.  Leffius  was  not  the 
only  perfon  whom  the  examplaof  Cornaro  had  determined 
to  write  on  the  prefervation  of  health.  Thomas  Phllologus 
of  Ravenna  had  already  written  a  treatife,  intitled  De  Vita 
ultra  annos  120  pratrahenda^  printed  at  Venice  1^53.  He 
alludes  to  one  period  at  which  Venice  witnefled  many  of 
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^  .ciMCon  at  tbc  age  of  loo  jczxs  appearing  in  public, 
.i.ouinkd  with  the  ▼cncration  which  their  age,  their  dig- 
^;..^  4nd  their  ▼irtucs,  prooired  to  them  i  and  afcribcs  to 
r^ttchery,  and  to  the  want  of  fobricty,  the  paucity  of 
*.tuar  examples  in  his  own  time.    He  was  the  firft,  ob- 
..^cs  Mackenzie,  who  ccnfured  the  cftabliftmcnt  of  cc- 
li^tcries  in  the  midft  of  cities.     Cardanus,  a  man  whofe 
4»t!ulnefs  to  fcicnce  would  have  been  inBrntcly  greater, 
b«l  his  juJ^.cnt  equalled  his  genius  and  erudition,  alfo 
viote  four  books  on  the  prefenration  of  health.    In  the 
•iircc  finl  he  treats  of  aliment,  and  in  the  fourth  of  old 
4^,    The  exAmp:e  of  Corearo  is  the  theme  of  hi$  admir- 
ation, ar.vl  coculirutes  the  foundation  of  his  precepts.    He 
cenfures  G  ilea  \  and  alleges,  in  proof  of  the  jufticc  of  his 
icprox><^  that  that  celebrated  phyfician  died  at  the  age 
of  7;  >>ear> :  but  Cirdunus  was  fully  perfuaded  that  him- 
fclf  «vHi!d  Bfcoc  furriTC  his  75th  year.     Another  proof  of 
this  *\traofui:viry  genius's  want  of  candour  and  accuracy 
ii^  t^jL^  i^  cvHKkmas  excrcife  as  injurious  to  bealdi;  and 
that  <v>vpaiiag  the  longcrity  of  trees  to  the  coBunon  dfli- 
SktiM)  v«  dbae  hves  of  animals,  he  attributes  die  long  ^^  ^^ 
i}k  1^*111^  to  their  being  defticute  of  locomotian. 

A  n^i^  the  prcducUons  of  this  age,,  the  laft  ph^  ^ 

l><^  ^  l><  *i5^:i«i  to  Jfnme  MtrcuriaJi/s  trcattfe  on  tb( 

^v.ir^uut.s"  arc,  ia  ux  books:  the  three  firfl  books  treat  ot 

^v**;.v»K  <^J  cl:s  nehnTT  to  cxercifc,  and  to  the  diftrent 

V-v^  .K  s'\c-v..<>  f-iclLied  among  the  ancients;  die  three 

■*    .v..  ,^t  :h^  ^5;^*>s  of  ihefe  cxcrcifes,  and  of  their  ut:- 

^       V-  fc  V  V^'-^  tb^facdy,  and  to  preierve  its  health-   ^ 

,  xs.x.  >v  ^  i.lisul^  :o  mrdre  a  ibusdex  jodgment  and  a  greats 

^   ^    oc    <ravii;:oji,    tJun  tlis  cxcelknt   author  exhii>i'> 

X'  sv,  however,  anxuibs  hiai  of  ludi  a  prepoficfficw  ti 

-  ^  o;  ;a<  4av:-u:§,  t*u:  he  is  xm  only  cntirdj  fita'  ^^ 
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the  fut>je£l  of  the  ezercifes  in  ufe  among  the  moderns^  but 
even  condemns  riding,  as  produ£live  of  inconveniencies  in- 
jurious to  health  :  without  doubt,  obferves  Haller,  becaufe 
this  exercife  was  not  one  of  thofe  in  which  the  ancients 
delighted  to  engage.  With  regard  to  this  firft  reproach 
caft  on  our  author,  we  ought  in  fome  meafure  to  rc(lri£):  its 
application.  It  muft  however  be  allowed,  that  although 
Mercurialis  has,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  praifed  riding 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  third  book ;  although,  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  fixth  book,  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fpecies 
of  exercife  highly  calculated  to  maintain  the  health  of  thofe 
who  do  not  labour  under  any  difeafe,  and  ufeful  even  iti 
imperfed  digeftion :  in  his  laft  chapter,  he  defeants  at  fuf- 
ficient  length  upon  the  inconveniencies  of  hard  trotting  or 
gallopping  in  difeafes ;  and  repeats,  with  fome  degree  of 
complacency,  the  reproaches  with  which  Hippocrates  and 
fome  others  have  loaded  riding,  efpecially  hard  riding  or 
cantering,  imputing  to  this  kind  of  exercife,  when  conti- 
nued for  a  long  time,  difeafes  of  the  inferior  extremities, 
and  impotence,  brought  on  by  long  prefliire  on  the  tefticles. 
This  difeafe  was  common  among  the  Scythians.  But  we 
ought  to  add,  as^has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  an- 
cients, unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  ftirrups,  muft  have 
felt  in  a  ftill  greater  degree  thefe  inconveniencies*  With 
regard  to  ambling,  or  a  broken  pace,  {equitatio  in  afiurconi* 
bus  vel  tolutariis)^  he  prefers  it  to  every  other  fpecies  of 
riding,  on  account  of  its  eafinefs  and  fprightlinefs.  In 
Ttfpefk  to  the  other  accufation  brought  againft  Mercurialis^ 
of  having  filently  pafled  over  the  exercifes  pra£tifed  by  the 
moderns,  there  is  alfo  fome  foundation  for  it.  There  is 
however  little  difficulty  in  excufing  him,  when  we  confider 
that  fince  the  revolution  of  chriftianity,  and  that  which 
the  Arabs  had  introduced  into  Europe,  gymnaftic  ezercifes 
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had  gone  into  abfolute  defuetade ;  and  thati  propeily  fpeak' 
ingi  he  had  no  reafon  to  make  any  farther  mention  of  the 
gymnaRic  art. 

The  date  of  the  treatife  written  by  Bacon,  intided  Htf- 
toria  ViU  it  Mortis^  (hould  be  fixed  about  the  end  of  the 
period  and  epoch  of  which  I  am  now  fpealung.    The  aa- 
thof^8  obje A  is  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  natural  death, 
and,  in  this  way,  to  afcertain  the  means  of  protra^g)  as 
far  as  is  confident  with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  the 
ordinary  term  of  life.    The  living  man  fuftains  a  condnoal 
lofs  of  the  energies  of  life,  and  his  lofles  are  continuallf 
repaired  j  but  this  reftoring  faculty  is  at  length  cxhaufted, 
and  man  dies*   Human  life  would  be  protraded  as  long  as 
the  organization  of  our  bodies  permits,  by  dimimfliing  the 
activity  of  thofe  caufes,  wbich  dillipate,  weaken,  anddeftroy, 
and  by  maintaining  the  energy  of  that  power  which  repun, 
foftens,  and  renders  flexible,  the  parts  whofe  induration 
refifts  the  efiefis  of  the  reftoring  faculty.  It  was  upon  thefe 
fimple  ideas,  that  the  illuftrious  Bacon  eftabllflied  plans  of 
refeaiches,  worthy  of  being  deeply  confidered,  and  which e?en 
,  at  prefent  can  furnifli  great  and  important  mataials  for  re- 
flexion.  In  moft  of  the  fubjcfts  of  which  he  treats,  Bacon 
himfelf  has  rarely  put  his  finiihing  hand  to  the  work;  but 
he  always  prefented  vaft  views,  plans  of  refearches  prcg- 
nant  with  important  confequences,  a  ftriking  renunciation 
of  prejudices,  and  of  ideas  accredited  from  habit,  a  con- 
tinual appeal  to  experiment,  a  conftant  endeavour  to  adhere 
ftridly  to  nature ;  and  to  aflume  her  for  his  fole  and  en- 
tire guide.     Bmcon  was  truly  a  great  man,  and  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  time,  between  the  era  of  the  revival 
of  literature  and  that  of  the  firft  progreffive  fteps  of  the 
phyfical  fciences.    He  feems  to  have  appeared  for  the  pnr- 

pofe  of  terminating  the  barren  admiration  of  the  ancients, 
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which  pervaded  the  minds  of  men,  of  making  the  ftudy  o^ 
nature  follow  in  fucceifion  the  ftudy  of  books^  and  of  add- 
ing to  the  riches  accumulated  by  the  patient  inveftigators 
of  antiquity,  the  ftill  more  fertile  produce  of  an  afiive  and 
of  an  indefatigable  experience. 


SECOND  EPOCH, 
THAT  OF  SANCTORIUS. 

The  drculation  of  the  blood  had  not  yet  been  difcover* 
ed  ;  philofophers  had  not  learned  to  eftimate  the  weight  of 
the  air,  and  were  ftill  ftrangers  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
barometer ;  the  thermometer  had  not  been  invented ;  and 
the  means  of  obfervation,  hitherto  imperfefk  and  inaccurate, 
left  to  man,  curious  to  ftudy  nature  and  to  appreciate  her 
phenomena,  only  the  hope  of  gueihng  pretty  nearly  refpedl* 
ing  them,  and  no  appearance, of  being  able  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  his  own  obfervadons. 

SanBorius  appeared,  and  had  already  entertained  the 
firft  idea  of  a  thermometer,  that  of  a  fixed  point,  from 
which  its  graduation  could  commence,  and  of  the  appli* 
cation  of  this  inftrument  to  examine  the  degree  of  febrile 
heat.  But  what  confers  immortality  on  his  name,  is  his 
fine  fait  of  experiments  on  infenfible  perfpiration,  which 
he  conceived  with  a  degree  of  genius  equal  to  the  patience 
exercifed  in  carrying  them  into  execution*  He  conceived 
the  defign  of  comparing  the  food  confumed  with  the  quan* 
tity  of  excretions  evacuated  from  the  body,  and  of  weigh- 
ing them  comparatively;  of  weighing  the  body  itfelf  in  the 
different  circumftances,  connedled  with  diet  and  evacua- 
tions \  and  by  this  means  he  formed  a  ftridi  eftimate  of  the 
quantity  of  ingredients  which  efcape  from  the  body  through 
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the  perfpiratory  pores.  He  accoinpUlbed  ftili  OAore :  he 
obfenred  with  great  iagacity  the  diflerent  relations  and  va- 
nations  of  this  excretion^  of  which  no  theory  had  been  of- 
fered previous  to  his  time.  He  knew  the  modifications 
which  it  experienced  from  all  the  caufes  which  zStGt  the 
body,  in  what  proportion  it  is  augmented,  diminiihed,  ac- 
celerated, retarded  i  the  connc6iion  of  its  variations  with 
the  condition  of  the  body,  and  with  the  fenfations  of  un- 
eafinefs  and  of  comfort,  of  levity  and  of  weight,  which 
affedl  us  in  the  different  circumftances  of  life.  The  whole 
do£krine  of  health  is  intimately  conne&ed  with  this  fyftem 
pf  obfervation,  infomuch,  that  the  vrark  of  SanSorius  is 
itfelf  a  real  trcatife  on  iygihte.  And  to  whatever  degree 
0f  perfe&ion  many  learned  men,  fince  his  time,  may  have 
carried  refearches  of  this  nature,  the  glory  refulting  bom 
their  labours  has  no  more  obficured  his  reputation  than  the 
lucubrations,  of  ancient  and  modem  phyficsans  have  efiaced 
from  our  minds  the  recolleftion  of  dbe  works  of  H^)po» 
crates.  The  field  is  always  vaft ;  it  appears  even  to  inoreafe 
in  extent  at  the  prefent  time }  but  the  ipace  over  which  the 
firft  inyentor  travelled,  ftill  exhibits  the  pofts  which  he 
eftabliflied  in  the  courfe,  and  upcoi  which  are  conftandy 
fixed  the  eyes  of  his  fuccefibrs  and  nvals. 

Nevertheiefs,  even  before  the  time  of  SmtStrau,  another 
perfon  had  iirft  conceived  the  idea  which  diis  phyfician  fo 
^ly  developed  and  executed.  This  perfon,  Nkolas  ie  Cufa^ 
wrote  a  dialogue  concerning  ftatical  experiments,  and  the 
advantages  which  phyficians  might  derive  from  their  apfrfi- 
cation  to  the  human  body,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining 
the  proportion  of  fenfible  and  infenfible  eyacuaticMis.  Bot 
men  of  genius  had  not  made  any  progrefs  in  a  career  which 
he  had  only  pointed  out,  and  upon  which  none  had  entered 
before  SanSorius.    Nicolas  was  born  at  Ctffif,  a  Anall  town 
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of  the  eleAorate  of  Treves,  and  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cenp 
tury.  SanSmus  was  bom  at  Gqpo  d'lSria^  in  the  gulf  of 
Triefte,  and  appeared  towards  the.  end  of  the  fixCeenth 
century. 

The  body  perfpires,  and  t^e  evacuation  from  the  whole 
farface  of  th^  ikin>  and  from  the  lungs,  although  almoft 
infenfibie,  is  not  on  that  account  the  lefs  copious.  |t  ex- 
ceeds, according  to  S^n^riust  the  quantity  of  all  the  other 
evacuati<ms  taken  together*  This  evacuation  chiefly  tal^es 
place,  and  is  more  abiHidant  in  the  morniiig,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  fleep.  Hien  the  body,  which  has  throwQ  off 
all  its  f}iperfl(»ities,  iret«urns  to  the  fan^e  weight  which  it 
poflefled  at  the  fame  hour  on  the  preceding  day»  T^e 
furplus  of  weight  which  the  food  and  drink  cgnfuofed  had 
added  to  it,  difs^pf^;^,  partly  by  the  nutritiop  which  re- 
pairs  the  lofs  it  fuSigioiBd,  and  partly  by  excrementitio))s 
evaeuattpns.    Supb  is  ^be  order  of  nature. 

If  pei^piiatioo  be  digiiQilOhed>  and  tjie  lofs  be  not  ind/^qn* 
nified  by  other  feniible  evacuations,  the  body  increafes  in 
weightt  and  Cbooer  or  lati^f  b^omes  difeafed  i  qv  it  is  uU 
timately  u»Wded  by  a  «ore  abundant  pf^jj^mion,  and 
then  retttffi^  Co  Us  former  weight. 

Bm  the  ierm  wei^t  of  the  body  has  t^o  Vi^ry  difl^re^ 
fignifications.  In  one  fimfe*  we  und^rftand  by  it  the  weight 
which  the  balance  afcertains;  in  the  other,  th^  wej^^t 
which  is  indkatf^d  by  ftnAition.  Tbe  weighjL  poinjbed  put 
by  the  Manpe  m  at  augmentation  of  volume  i  that  indicgt*' 
ed  by  fenfatian,  is  an  additional  load,  which  refults  fron>  a 
difproportion  \mweem  the  mafs  of  (;h^  body  and  the  activity 
of  its  powers*  A  body  may  be  heavier  to  the  balance,  and 
yet  iighl^r  to  the  fenfalion  $  tki»  is  fymptomatic  of  a  great 
increafe  of  its  a^ivMy  and  vigour.  It  can  be  lighter  to  the 
balance,  and  heavier  to  the  fenfation :  thb  is  a  fign  of  a 

great 
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gre^t  dimbutbn  of  iu  powersi  and  of  its  natural  affivity. 
The  body  may  be  light  in  both  thefe  fenfes ;  it  b  then 
fimply  a  dimination  of  fabftance.  It  can  alfo  be  heavier 
in  each  of  thefe  meanings ;  this  is  a  proof  of  its  being  over* 
loaded. 

The  diminution  of  perfpirationy  demonftrated  by  the 
balance,  is  fymptomatic  of  indifpofition ;  and  reciprocally» 
pains,  fafieringSy  and  all  bodily  diforders,  as  well  as  men* 
tal  difquietudeS}  leflen  the  quanjdty  of  perfpiration. 

Ezcefs  of  perfpirationi  excited  by  violencei  is  equally 
produ£live  of  diforders  which  afie&  the  health ;  and  the 
body  can  only  recover  its  found  ftate  by  returning  to  regu- 
larity, and  to  the  natural  meafure  of  perfpiration. 

An  increafe  of  all  the  other  evacuations,  points  oat,  or 
produces,  a  diminution  of  perfpiration,  and  fupplies  its  • 
place.  But  perfpiration  is  the  evacuation  fi£  robnft  people; 
evacuations  by  ftool  and  urine  efpecially,  counterbalances 
it,  and  fupplies  its  place,  in  weaker  conftitutions ;  and  lah- 
▼ation  in  old  men. 

Perfpiration  is  retarded  or  diminiflied  by  pains  of  body 
and  difquietudes  of  mind,  cold  daring  fleep,  exceffive  heat, 
when  it  caufes  toffing  of  the  body  in  bed,  the  procefs  of 
digeftion,  the  effeGt  of  a  medicine,  the  fenfible  evacuations 
augmented,  too  great  a  load  of  clothes  and  coverings,  which 
fatigue  the  body. 

Partial  cold  has  greater  influence  on  the  procefs  of  p^f* 
fpiration,  than  the  cold  which  zSe&s  the  whole  body* 

Cold  augments  the  perfpiration  of  thofe  who  enjoy  a 
vigorous  fta(e  of  health ;  but  diminifhes  this  evacuation  m 
people  of  feeble  conftitutions.  The  heat  which,  in  ^ 
hotteft  time  of  fummer,  excites  painful  fenfations,  iatex" 

rupts  perfpiration;  that,  on  the  contrary,  which  fttffi^^ 
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die  perfpirable  matter  to  efcape  freely,  is  produ&ive  of  no 
fatigue* 

After  taking  food,  the  body  perfpires  only  one  pound 
during  the  fpace  of  five  hours;  in  the  feven  following 
bourS)  the  quantity  perfpired  amounts  to  three  pounds; 
and  during  the  four  fubfequent  hours,  it  perfpires'  fcarcely 
half  a  pound.  This  is  the  time  in  which  we  ought  to 
have  recourfe  to  a  fupply  of  food :  it  is  alfo  the  period 
which  fliould  be  fele£ted  for  the  adminiftration  of  medi- 
cines. 

Perfpiration  alone  imparts  a  greater  degree  of  relief  than 
all  the  other  evacuations  taken  together :  the  perfpiratioii 
which  follows  fleep  eafes  the  body  before  any  other  fenfible 
eyacuation  is  experienced. 

Nature  is  three  days  in  re-eftabliihing  the  proportion 
diflblved  by  the  retention  of  only  one  pound  of  perfpirable 
matter,  in  oppbfition  to  her  laws. 

In  the  fpace  of  a  month  an  increafe  of  weight  generally 
fupervenes  in  the  human  body,  which  difappears  at  the 
end  of  the  month  by  a  crifis ;  this  crifis  is  induced  by 
means  of  a  copious  difcharge  of  turbid  urine.  It  difcovers 
itfelf  by  a  degree  of  laffitude,  and  heavinefs  of  the  head, 
and  appears  to  fupply  tlie  place  of  the  periodical  evacua- 
tions of  the  female  fex. 

Would  you  wifli,  by  an  examination  of  the  infenfible 
perfpiration,  to  fix  the  proportions  favourable  to  the  pro^ 
longation  of  health,  and  of  life,  to  an  extreme  old  age  f 
obferve,  after  a  pretty  liberal  repaft,  what  quantity  of  per- 
fpirable matter  will  be  evacuated  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours. 
Suppofcy  if  you  pleafe,  this  to  amount  to  fifty  ounces :  ob« 
fervc  then,  after  a  day  of  fading  or  of  abftinence,  which 
Oiall  not  have  been  preceded  by  any  excefs,  the  lob  which 
you  (hall  have  fuilained*  Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  be  twenty 

ounces : 
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ounces :  take  a  middle  teqn  between  thefe  proportions  of 
regimeni  and  you  (hall  obtain,  fays  SanBorius^  a  meafurc 
which  will  produce  a  perfpiration  of  thirty^five  ounces : 
this  will  be  the  meafure  required. 

The  means  of  protenging  the  exiftence  of  old  men, 
would  be  to  maintam  the  flexibility  ci  their  organs,  and  a 
free  perfpiration. 

Such  are  the  principal*  pofitions  which  SanBorius  has 
eftabliihed  concerning  the  general  fyilcm  of  infenfible  per- 
fpiration.   H<  has  not  publifhe^i  his  experiments  in  detail, 
but   recorded   on'y  rhe   refuhs.      Accurate    obfervatioiw 
have  fince  demonftrated,  thac  thcfe  refults  are  not  all  of 
them  equally  exadt  -,  allowance,  however,  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  variations  of  which  difference  of  climate  and  of 
temperature  are  neceffarily  productive ;  for  it  rauft  not  be 
forgotten  that  SanSlitrius  made  his  obfervation«  in  Italy 
and  that  the  refults  obtained  hj  Ddari  m  France,  KiU  in 
England,    Gorier   in   Holland,    Robin/on  in  Dublin,  Rye 
in  Cork  in  Ireland,  zxidLiningj  in  South  Carolina,  hare 
demonftrated,  that  upon  the  fuppofition  of  .the  general  in- 
fluence deduced  by  SanSmus  from  his  experiments  being 
perfe£fcly  welUfounded,  the  proportbn  of  inf^antaneoos  pei" 
fpiration  muft^neverthdefs  vary  from  difference  of  temper'- 
ature,   whatever  in  other  refpeds   may  have  been  the 
ilrength  and  vigour  of  the  temperaments  of  the  fubjefis 
upon  whom  the  experiments  are  performed. 

Thefe  fisft  principles,  laid  down  by  Sanfforites^  are  col- 
leAed  together  in  the  firft  fe^ilon  of  his  work :  in  the 
fubfequent  fe£tions  he  examines  the  rhfluence  of  the  at* 
mofphere,  of  baths,  of  the  feafons,  and  of  the  difiisrent 
hours  of  the  day,  £cc.  \  that  of  folid  food  and  drink,  both 
in  refped:  to  their  quantity  and  quality ;  the  tStGt  of  fleep 

and  of  watohfulnefs,  of  exercife9  of  venery ;  and,  finaAyi 

he 
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he  afcert^ias  the  derangements  which  the  paffions  of  the 
ioa\  occaGon  in  the  fundion  of  the  per fpiratory  organ. 
.  &an&9riui  htd  no  fooner  opened  this  paflage  to  fame^ 
than  je^Ionff  t  inimical  to  every  fpecies  of  gk^y,  and  OMMre 
efpecially  to  that  which  is  founded  on  the  mofl:  folid  bafis, 
hofied  itfelf  in  undermtning  l^s  reputation.  That  reproach 
by  whiqh  ftu^ity  is  fo  deeply  alarmed,  the  reproach  of 
immvaiiong  ^peal  to  eftabliflied  praAices,  that  power  fo 
yi&orioas  over  flothfui  fpidM »  that  pretended^  that  indo* 
lent  refpeA  for  antiquity ;  fo  little  creditable  to  it,  and  iq 
fatal  lo  the  progreOs  of  the  fci^nces,  were  all  combined  fat 
the  purpose  of  rendering  abortive  the  obfervations  of  a  mai| 
who  had  been  willing  to  make  fome  additions  to  the  labours 
of  the  ancients.  The  inquifition  however  was  not  appeal«> 
edtoj  but  one  Obicita  pubiiihed  a  wcMrk  againft  him,  under 
the  infolent  title  of  StaiicomafipMy  that  is,  tb^  Scourge  ^ 
Jlatks.  It  is  of  no  confequence  to  obierve,  that  this  man 
had  his  paitizans;  but  his  name  has  been  preferved  to  pof<* 
lerity  by  that  of  SanBuriuSf  as  the  fame  of  Homer  hat  trans- 
mitted to  us  die  name  of  ZoUus. 


THIRD  EPOCH. 
REVIVAL  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 


The  ftate  of  the  phyGcal  and  mathematics  fciences  is 
not  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  hillory  of  medicine.  Slower 
in  her  pro^eis  than  the  experimental  fciences,  becaufe  flic 
is  almoft  entirely  confined  to  contemplative  obfervatioo, 
and  becaufe  (he  is  not  permitted  to  avail  herfdf  of  the  aid 
of  experiment,  hut  under  the  greateft  reiiri£lions,  medicine 
is  illuminated  by  the  reflexion  of  the  light  diffufed  over  the 
other  departments  of  the  ftudy  of  nature.     Of  all  the 
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branches  which  compofe  our  art^  bjgOm  i»  that  which  hat 
the  moft  erident  conne£Uon  with  the  other  phyfical  fciencJes. 
We  are  therefore  the  more  authorized  in  this  place  to  re- 
view the  grand  epochs^  diftinguiflied  by  the  moft  remark-, 
able  eflbrts  of  the  human  mind. 

Daring  the  fifteenth  and  fizteenth  centuries*  the  ftudy 
of  the  clal&cs  had  gradually  re-eftabliihed  true  principles^ 
the  rtfults  of  obferration.  It  performed  a  ftill  more  eminent 
fenrice;  it  infpired  aAive  minds  with  the  hopes  of  derat- 
ing themfelv'^s  to  the  level  of  the  ancientSi  of  participating 
in  their  glory,  of  meriting  in  conjunAion  with  them  the 
honour  of  inftru&ing  and  enlightening  mankind,  and  of 
cultivating  the  field  of  nature,  while  engaged  in  the  fearcb 
of  truth. 

Altronomers  had  already  fubje£led  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  to  a  new  ordeal  of  examination.     Nearly  a  cen« 
tury  before,  Coptrnuus  had  announced,  that  the  fun  is  in 
the  focu«  of  the  planetary  fyftem,  and  that  the  earth  is 
carried  round  it,  like  Mercury,  and  Venus,  and  Mars,  and 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.    This  innovation  of  dofirihe  had  not 
roufed  the  attention  of  the  fchools,  or  awakened  the  jea* 
loufy  of  the  ecclefiaftical  inquiGtion.    The  honour  of  this 
perfecution  was  referved  for  GaUleo.    The  polarity  of  the 
loaditone  was  known;  and  the  compafs,  invented  many  years 
before,  ferved  to  guide  the  path  of  the  mariner.  Kepler  had 
juft  calculated  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  determined  the 
laws  of  motion  to  which  they  are  obedient.    He  was  the 
firft  perfon  who  illuftrated  phyfics  by  the  aid  of  mathema- 
tics.   GefneTf  Rondelet^  Mathiolus^  Dcdoenr,  Cafalfinus^  Al" 
drovandus^  Profptr  jlipinus^  had  already  enriched  natural 
liiftory  by  their  refearches.    The  Bauhins  had  lately  dif- 
fufed  over  botany  the  firft  rays  of  fyftematic  obfervation ; 
and  tlus  beautiful  department  of  natural  hiftory  began  to 
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aflume  the  ihape  of  a  fcience.  Chemiftry,  ftiU  enreloped 
in  myftery  and  enigma,  was  however  indebted  for  many 
remarkable  fads  to  the  labours  of  Roger  Bacon,  of  Raymond 
Lulfyf  and  of  Paracelfus  /  and  anatomy  had  already  been 
cultivated  with  great  fuccefs  by  Fallofius,  Vefalius,  Bdalus, 
Riolan,  and  Dulaurens. 

The'  feventecnth  century  commenced  its  career  with 
great  efibrts  and  with  great  fuccefs.  Galileo  confirmed  the 
doctrine  of  Copernicus,  invented  the  telefcopej  and  his 
pupil  Torricelli  demonftrated  the  gravity  of  the  air; 
whofe  progreffive  diminutioni  according  to  the  different 
heights  of  the  atmofpherci  was  foon  calculated  by  PafchaU 
This  latter  philofopher,  at  the  fame  period,  folved  the  prin- 
cipal problems  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids.  Harvey  proved, 
by  inconteftible  experiments,  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  Afellius  difcoveted  the  laAeal  veins. 
Endowed  with  lefs  folid,  but  more  ardent,  genius,  Vanbel* 
tnont  (hook  off"  the  yoke  of  antiquity ;  and  with  whatever 
juftice  he  may  have  incurred  the  reproaches  of  the  fage 
friends  of  nature,  the  fire  of  his  enthufiafm  undoubtedly 
haftened  the  birth  of  chemiftry,  and  prepared  her  for  ex- 
hibiting her  wonders.  In  this  manner  was  propofed  an 
honourable  ftruggle  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns. 
Defeartes  opened  the  field  of  combat  and  of  vidory.  He 
taught  natural  philofophers  to  calculate  and  to  doubt  j 
and  in  his  method,  prepared  that  inftrument  which,  in  a 
fubfequent  age,  was  to  overturn  the  edifice  reared  by  him- 
felf .  It  appeared  that  the  fchools  wiihed  to  have  their 
oracles.  Artftotle,  worthy  of  another  fpecies  of  worflilp, 
had  been  the  idol  of  the  univerfities  ;  and  Defeartes  became 
the  object  of  adoration  in  his  time. 

CONCSRNIMC 
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CONCERNING  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART,  AND  09 
PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDY. 

After  having  traced,  with  ail  the  ability  which  I  could  ezert^ 
the  unequal  progrefs  of  the  human  mindi  Sometimes  more 
rapid  and  fometimes  more  {Low,  and  fometitnes  retrograde, 
in  the  road  of  obfervation ;  having  now  reached  an  epoch, 
when  its  accelerated  march  is,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
precipitated  towards  every  point  of  the  ft udy  of  nature : 
let  me  be  permitted  to  paufe,  and  to  examine  what  guides 
it  had  fekfled  in  this  route  j  how  it  has  had  fufficient  dif- 
cernment  to  find  caufes  in  their  efFe£ts,  and«  multiplying 
obfervation  by  experiment,  to  foar  by  the  aid  of  reafon  to 
the  knowledge  of  principles ;  to  what  laws  it  muft  be  obe- 
dient  to  prevent  its  going  aftray  m  this  career ;  how  medi« 
cine  and  hygiene  have  been  able  to  ihare  in  the  general 
movement;  and  how  it  iball  be  competent  for  them  in  fu- 
ture ages  to  derive  from  it  ftill  greater  advantages. 

The  art  of  making  progrefs  in  the  fearch  of  truths  is  pro- 
perly what  we  now  underftand  by  the  term  philofipbj. 
Whatever  may  be  the  end  whieh  man  wi(bes  to  attain, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  fcience  which  he  pro- 
pofes  to  acquire ;  let  him  ihveftigate  the  connedlions  and 
relations  of  objects  with  one  another,  for  the  purpofe  of 
arran^g  them  into  a  whole,  which  facilitates  their  ftiidy 
and  the  acquifition  of  the  knowledge  of  them  :  let  him  ob* 
ferve  the  different  properties  of  their  mafles,  and  the  niaQ*- 
ner  in  which  they  a£t:  upon  each  other,  counterbalance, 
interfere,  or  participate  in  each  other's  motions,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  appreciate  and  calculate  the  l^ws  to 
which  their  maffes  are  fubje£l :  let  him  explore  their  com- 
ponent ingredients  with  an  attentive  eye,  and  obferve  their 

element 
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efeaient  falling  afunder  or  entering  into  union,  and  form- 
ing by  their  concourfe  perpetual  changes:  let  him  thus  ' 
daily  increafe  his  information  refpeAing  the  myfterious 
transformations  of  nature }  or  let  him  confider  this  eternal 
principle  of  motion  and  of  adion  in  all  living  beings,  in«- 
creafiflig  and  reproducing  itfelf,  this  fingular  faculty  of  per- 
ception and  of  fenfation,  which  is  confidcred  to  be  the  ex«  . 
clufive  appurtenance  of  animals;  and  attempt  to  afcertain 
this  dire£tion  which  thefe  two  powers,  feated  in  the  internal 
parts  of  organized  bodies,  give  to  the  laws  of  their  mailes, 
and  to  the  combinations  of  their  elements-  In  ihort,  coxw 
verfant  in  all  thefe  matters,  from  deep  meditation  on  them, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  fometimes  on  himfelf  and  his  fellow- 
creatures,  fometimes  the  patient  and  docile  pupil  of  nature, 
fometimes  emboldened  to  become  her  interpreter,  to  iblicit 
and  importune  her  to  reveal  her  fecrets ;  fometimes  believ- 
ing that  he  has  acquired  the  afcendency  over  her,  and  can 
force  her  to  deviate  from  her  ufual  courfe,  and  purfue  a 
new  one,  let  him  congratulate  himfelf  in. being  able  to 
prevent  or  repair  the  diforders  which  threaten  his  exift- 
ence*  In  a  word,  whether  he  attaches  himfelf  to  natural 
hiftory  or  to  phyfics,  whether  he  be  a  cbemift,  a  phyfiolo-* 
gift,  or  a  phyfician,  he  muft  in  one  and  all  of  thefe  pur« 
fuits  be  zphUofopberg  that  is  to  fay,  while  engaged  in  the 
ftudy  of  fails,  in  arranging  them  accordbg  to  thofe  rela- 
tions which  enaUe  him  to  perceive  and  to  feize  on  thdr 
connediions  and  their  confequcnoes,  he  muft  know  how  to 
methodize  his  obfervations,and  to  regulate  his  experiments, 
and  ftill  more  to  appreciate  them,  to  deduce  from  them  all 
the  conclufions  of  whidi  they  admit,  and  no  inference 
which  they  do  not  legitimately  fan6iion.  It  is  ntceflary, 
that  having  his  imagination  and  enthufiafm  under  complete 
fttbjedion,  in  the  midft  of  all  this  intelleAual  exeitife,  he 
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may  he  able  to  form  a  proper  judgment  both  of  him(e}f 
and  of  others,  to  feparate  what  he  clearly  perceives  from 
that  of  which, he  has  only  obtained  a  giimpfe ;  to  eftalblilh 
a  di(lin£t  boundary  between  the  field  over  which  he  has 
travelled,  and  the  deceitful  profpe£t  that  frequently  unfolds 
itfelf  to  his  view ;  to  ellimate  the  value  of  theories,i.  and  to 
diftinguifli  thofe  which  are  the  complete  and  neceflary  re- 
fult  of  fa£^S|  from  thofe  that  are  only  the  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  them,  and  merit  only  the  name  of  methods  i 
to  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  provifionally,  and  only  as  of  Ari^ 
adne\  thread,  not  only  to  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
labyrinth,  but  alfo  to  dire£l:  him  to  find  the  way  out  of  it. 
And  thus  let  him  proceed  fometimes  flowly>  and  fometimes 
with  rapidity,  always  with  caution,  without  lofing  fight  of 
the  true  road  which  leads  to  the  temple  of  truth.     . 

To  fupply  all  thefe  conditions,  and  to  enable  him  to  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  philofopher  has  three 
guides,  reafoningy  experiment^  and  calculation.     Hence  arife 
three  modes  pf  operation.     One  is  the  art  of  deducing  ac- 
curate inferences  from  eftabliflied  premifes,  fuch,  for  in- 
. fiance,  are  fundamental  truths:   this  is  what  conflitutes 
rational  phijofopby.     The  fecond  is,  that  of  proving  thefe 
principles,  and  of  confirming  the  inferences,  by  demon- 
ftrating  them .  to  the  fenfes  by  means  of  experiment :  this 
is  what  forms  experimental  philofopby.     Laftly,  the  third  is 
the  art  of  meafuring,  of  appreciating,  and' of  verifying  the 
fenfible  refults  of  experiment  by  the  aid  of  calculation: 
this  is  termed  mathematical  philofophy.    From  the  combin- 
ation of  thefe  methods  of  inveftigation  refult  the  complete 
demonftration  of  the  truths  which  are  the  obje£):  of  our 
.  inquiry.  They  reciprocally  affift  each  other.  Reafon  folicits 
.  the  aid  of  experiment  to  eftabliih  her  principles ;  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  our  fenfes  requires  the  precifion  of  calcn- 
3  lation 
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lation  to  mcafure  the  extent  and  value  of  the  produ£ts 
which  refult  from  experiment.     It  is  not  however  always 
poffible  to  avail  ourfelves  at  the  fame  time  of  the  combin- 
ed afliftance  of  all  thefe  methods.     But  we  may  conftantly 
affirm^  that  a  fcience  has  reached  the  acme  of  improve- 
ment when  it  can  build  its  reafoning  upon  the  baijs  of  ex» 
periment,  and  confirm  experiment  by  means  of  calculation. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  knowledge  of  gafeoua  fluids^ 
•and  the  new  methods  of  meafuring  caloric,  by  rendering 
almoft  all  (he  elements  of  bodies,  of  which  fo  great  a 
number  efcaped  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  che- 
miftsi  appreciable  and  futceptible  of  calculation,  have  en- 
aUed  modern  chemiftry  to  take  fo  brilliant  a  flight.     And 
when  (he  (hall  afcertain  the  proportions  both  of  light  and 
of  eleBficiiy^  which  a£i  fo  confpicuous  a  part  on  many  of 
Jier  operations,  what  degree  of  accuracy  will  (he  not  im- 
part tQ  the  precifion  at  which  (he  has  already  arrived  ?     It 
.is  undoubtedly  from  our  inability  to  feparate  from  the  air, 
to  confine,  and  to  calculate,  all  the  emanations,  whether 
odorous  or  inodorous,  which  change  its  properties,  that  eu* 
diometry  is  ftill  fo  treacherous  and  deceitful.    It  js,  in  fine^ 
by  that  beautiful  and  enchanting  harmpoy  between  reafon, 
experiment,  and  calculation,  that  the  admirable  experiments 
of  Couhmh^  his  excellent  ele^rometer  and  his  magnetometerj 
will  always  conftitute  a  memorable  era  in  the  hiftory  of 
magnetifm  and  electricity.  Medicine  and phyfiology  ftill,  un- 
fortunately, prefent  us  with  elements  equally  unfufceptible 
of  calculation  and  certainty,  and  confequently  with  experi« 
ments  too  frequently  inaccurate,  uncertain,  and  deceitful. 
May  the  methods  of  availing  ourfelves  of  the  aid  of  the 
fenfitive  and  nervous  organ,  and  of  afcertaining  the  degree 
of  its  influence  over  the  moving  and  contrafting  fibre,  with 
which  we  have  been  fupplied,  enable  us  to  approach  nearer 
Vol.  III.  Dd   .  to 
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to  the  point  of  pcrfedion  which  we  ftill  ot>fenre  at  {o  ratt 
a  diftancc ! 

•  If,  after  having  explained  the  refourccs  by  whkh  the 
human  mind  can  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  we 
wifh  fo  fatisfy  ourfelves  in  refpeft  to  the  ufe  it  has  made 
of  the  means  thus  put  in  its  power,  we  (haU  fee  that  the 
moO  memorable  era  of  the  rathnal philofophy  afccnds  t<>  the 
period  at  which  Ariftotle  publifhed  his  hgicy  a  truly  admir- 
able performance,  containing  a  mafterly  analyfis  of  the 
liuman  underftaiding,  where,  by  th^  relation  of  two  dc- 
moiiftrated  propofitions^  which  adl  the  i^^xi  oi  things  kfiBwn, 
he  teaches  the  art  of  deducing  from  them  a  third  ;  that  is, 
of  finding  out  an  unhnonx^n  truth f  whofe  exigence  is  a  con- 
fequence  neceflarily  refulting  from  the  truth  of  the  ewo 
former  propofitions.  From  this  fource  fpring  combiti»tionSy 
which,  by  their  fecundity,  link  fome  truths  to  others,  whofe 
pedigree  embraces  every  propofition  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  compafs  or  afcertain.  This  art,  carried  to  per* 
fediion  by  the  meditations  of  the  fiaeft  genius  of  antiquity, 
this  geometrical  method,  transferred  from  the  abftrafi 
fciencea  to*-  other  fpecuiarions  of  the  human  mind,  has 
n^vcrthelefs,  like  aU  other  excellem  thi»gsj  been  egregiout 
ly  abufed ;  and  what  ought  to  haire  been  the  toochftooQ  of 
truth,  and  oi|e  of  the  mod  precious  inft rumen tS' of  it&re- 
ftatchj  has  become  the  means  of  clothing,  error  with  the 
external  femblance  of  what  ts  right.  Apparently,  for  a 
lona  pt^nod,  the  vehicle  of  aH  the  nonfenfe  and  puerilities 
of  the  fchools,  fyllogifm,  in  the  edimation  of  fdme  modem 
philofophers,  defi^rves  to  be  laid  aiide  as  a  dangerous  wea- 
pon. But  whatever  care  may  have  been  taken  to  difguife  its 
forms,  or  to  nnrrow  its  limits,  whenever  inferences  are  de- 
duced without  comparing  them  with  their  premises, or  with- 
out giving  a  full  demonftration  of  :tho  latter,  our  procefs  of 
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teafoning  rouft  neoeffarily  be  falfe  and  illogical.  Authority 
has  for  a  long  time  ufurped  the  place  of  demoafllratien, 
not  lefs  in  medicine  than  in  every  other  branch  of  fcicncc ; 
and  prejudices  muft  be  the  offspring  of  aothority,  when 
unfupported  by  obfervation. 

Bacon  and  Defcarfes  ftood  forth  as  the  opponents  of 
authority ;  and,  from  the  time  of  this  laft  philofopher,  a 
predilediion  for  experiment  began  to  overturn  many  opi- 
nions which  had  obtained  a  currency  on  the  faith  of  the  . 
ancients.  We  (hall  therefore  refer  the  moft  memorable 
epoch  of  the  experimental ^hilofophy^  not  lefs  to  htm  than  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  if,  in  our  profeffion,  any 
individual  could  claim  the  honour  of  having  created^thts 
fpecies  of  philofophy,  this  perfon,  as  hasr  already  been  ob- 
fervedy  would  be  SanSlorius.  But  experiment,  while  it 
makes  an  impreflion  upon  our  fenfes,  does  not  always  en- 
able them  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  which  it  prefents 
to  them.  By  deducing  confequences  more  comprehenfive 
than  the  fadis  which  are  their  premifes,  by  generalizing 
partial  relations,  by  laying  hold  of  one  only  more  promi- 
nent  and  fenfible  than  the  reft,  from  amidft  an  aiiemblage 
of  caufes,  fplended  theories  have  been  engendered,  which 
feemed  to  have  experiment  for  their  bafis,  and  which  ex-  - 
periment  has  overturned.  To  this  fubje£^,  the  remarkable 
expref&on  of  Hippocrates,  **  experiment  if  deceitful^  and  to 
form  a  judgment  of  it  is  a  difficult  [or  dangerous}  task,  — iJi 
«r«^«  rf«Ai^«,  iirt  x^tvU  x,*><ivn^  is  very  applicable.  Arid 
what  art  has  given  more  indubitable  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
this  aflertion  than  the  art  of  medicine  i 

We  muft  then  have  recourfe  to  calculation  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  appreciating  the  value  of  experiment.  And  it  is  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  epoch 
when  Newton  demonftrated  the  power  of  calculation,  in 

D  d  2  unfolding 
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unfolding  the  theories  of  attraction,  of  lighti  and  of 
colours,  that  I  place  the  moft  brilliant  period  of  the  im- 
tbematical  pbilofepbf.  It  was  this  philofophy  which  enabled 
him,  not  only  to  affirm,  but  alfo  to  predid,  long  before- 
hand, the  refults  of  experiment,  when  he  announced  the 
comhu/iibiBtj  of  the  diafwnd,  and  the  compofitwi  cj  uatcr. 
Since  that  period,  philofophers  have  become  more  and 
more  cautious,  in  deducing  their  confequences,  and  in 
forming  their  theories ;  and  the  zfptSt  of  the  fciencet  hat 
changed  in  proportion  as  they  have  become  more  com- 
pletely fufceptible  of  calculation. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  idea  which  we  ought  to  form 
to  ourfelves,  of  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  philofophj  on 
every  department  of  the  ftudy  of  nature* 


PROGRESS  OF  The  natural  and  experimental  sciences, 

MOST    USEPUL    TO   THE   KNOWLEDGE  OF  MAN,  DURING 
THE  COURSE  OF  THE  THIRD  EPOCH. 

All  the  fciences  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  the  conrfe 
of  this  era,  have  participated  more  and  more  of  the  impref- 
fion  of  this  fpirit.  The  methods  of  the  ftudy  and  cbffifi' 
cation  of  fubftances  had  already  begun  to  fmooth  the  field 
of  natural  hiftory^  when  TQumifort  publiihed  his  fyftem,  to 
which  we  owe  the  fuccefs  of  Linmtus^  who  has  affixed  his 
feal  to  every  department  of  this  beautiful  fcience,  and  of 
whom  fo  many  celebrated  naturalifts  boaft  as  their  commoa 
preceptor.  The  Jujftens^  for  their  part,  had  prepared  them* 
felves,  during  a  long  period,  to  explore  a  new  route  in- the 
fame  career  \  and  the  phyfician  finds  the  virtues,  the  prin- 
ciples,  -and  the  organic  charaflels  of  plants,  united  in  t 

'triily 
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trdf  s^miraUe  mannery  in  the  amalogt^s^  a  table  of  which 
tbey  have  delineated  to  us. 

The  natural  pbiiofopher  pofleffing  in  fucceiEon  the  tfaer« 
BiometeTj  the  firft  idea  of  whidi  is  due  to  SanBorius^*  the 
barometer,  the  pendulum,  the  air-pump,  optical  inftru- 
ments,  and  all  the  machines  of  experimental  phyfics, 
weighed  the  air,  examined  its  phyfical  properties,  ftudied 
the  phenomena  of  a  vacuum^  thofe  of  the  percuiEon  and 
of  the  fall  of  bodies,  received  from  Newton  the  knowledge 
of  light,  of  jthe  colours  which  compofe  it,  of  the  diflFerent 
relations  of  its  refraAion,  and  in  the  fyftem  of  attra£lion, 
had  a  tranfient  view  of  the  univerfality  of  that  powerful 
law  by  which  bodies  z(k  upon  each  other  in  the  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  {i(uare  of  their  refpedlive  diftances,  and  from 
which  almoft  all  the  motions  of  the  univerfe  proceed ;  a 
new  and  powerful  agent  univerfally  difiufed,  aiid  almoft 
vnivcclally  unknown,  obeyed  the  voice  oiDufaj^  of  NoHiif 
and  of  Franklin^  and  volunurily  rufhed  forth  from  all  the 
bodies  of  nature^  Air  and  water  combined,  prefented  to 
the  attentive  obfenrer's  eye,  the  phenomena  of  alternate 
foltttioo  md  precipitation,  ^mkich,  explained  a  multiplicity 
of  atmofpheric  meteors  $  and  the  bafis  of  the  hygrometrical 
theory^  eltabliihcd  by  Lercj^  received  fre(h  accelBong  of 

O  d  3  improvement 

*  ^  iauaariuM  demooftrated  hit  thermometer  to  hit  pnpilt,  in  his  kduresy 
thirteeB  ycar»  before  the  dcfcrSptioii  of  it  was  pnhUihed  in  hit  commence 
vica  oo  Aviumam^  (fBoftioo  fizth)»  printed  in  1615 ;  cooleqacntly  fix  yevo 
before  DrMal  had  explained  hit  own  in  x6i8.  He  had  alio  fnggefted  the 
idea  of  a  compoting  pendulum,  before  that  inftnanent  had  been  invented 
Sy  CMm,  and  appCed  to  elock-makiiq^  by  Bwygbeut  (queftion  fifty  fix). 
SsMOmriMt  had  iatendod'liis  thermometer  to  meafnre  the  temperature  of 
patienta  in  icver^  and  'm  tht  difcicot  <oiidifiwii  10  which  die  oaini|4  heat 
appeared  changed. 
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improrement  and  utility  in  the  hands  of  Deluc  Utid  of 
Saujfure.  In  fhort,  man  immerfed  into  the  atmofphere 
was  no  longer  furrounded  with  a  world  of  enigmaS|  and 
ceafed  to  contemplate  with  a  blind  aftonifliment  the  me«* 
teors  with  which  he  was  encompaifed. 

Medicine,  while  (he  recoUeds  the  errors  and  deceitful 
promifes  of  the  pupils  of  Paracelfus^  will  not  forget  that 
to  the  VanhelmontSy  already  endowed  with  a  better  genius, 
fucceeded  in  chemiftry,  men  juftly  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  healing.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  theory  founded  on  the  imaginary  prin- 
ciple of  phlogiilon,  it  will  preferve  with  veneration  the 
names  of  Becchety  of  ^tahl^  of  Boerhaave^  and  of  Hoffman. 
It  will  recal  to  our  remembrance  that  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Stahly  for  having  baniihed  from  the  fcience  the 
reveries  of  alchymy,  and  the  follies  of  the  univerfal  reme- 
-  dy  \  and  in  the  works  of  the  two  latter,  it  will  difcover 
that  if  fuch  men  have  not  derived  from  the  chemical  art 
other  refources  for  that  of  healing  difeafes,  and  preferving 
the  life  of  man,  it  was  becaufe  in  all  pi'obabxlity  an  immut- 
able law,  referves  the  mod  powerful  efForts  of  the  human 
mind  for  certain  eras  \  and  becaufe,  for  the  improvement 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  for  the  developement  of  their 
phyfical  and  moral  powers,  there  are  ages  and  periods  in 
which  thofe  powers  muft  remain  ftationary.  Theories  of 
fermentation,  ftill  imperfed  indeed,  were  ncverthelefs  pro- 
pofed,  and  were  ready  to  receive  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion from  the  knowledge  of  the  gafeous  fluids.  The  theory 
of  affinity,  explained  by  Gtoffroy^  threw  new  light  on  the 
changes  and  transformations  which  take  place  in  chemiftry, 
and  was  afterwards  to  furnilh  Scheele  and  Bergman  with 
powerful  inftruments  of  analyGs.  Veml^  in  the  midft  of 
this  (laft)  century,  and  Black  after  him,  recognifed  the 

nature 
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nature  cf  the  pnnciple  which  charaflerizes  the  acidulous 
mineral  waters,  and  paved  the  road  for  the  difcoveries  of 
the  prefent  day*  Macbride  and  Pr ingle  applied  the  fame 
principle,  which  is  evolved  during  effcrvefcence  and  fer- 
mentation, to  medical  ufe,  and  detc£ted  its  antifceptic  pro- 
perty. Beccari  analyfed  or  feparated  the  two  principles 
which  compofe  the  farina  of  wheat ;  and  Rouelle  difcover- 
^d,  in  almoft  all  vegetables,  that  glunnous  matter,  whofe 
ftriking  analogy  with  animal  fubdances  he  had  already 
announced.  Cq,rtheufer  excited  the  diflruft  of  chemifts 
with  rcipe£t  to  the  nature  of  the  produfls  of  analyfis  by 
fire,  fubitituted  in  its  place  an  analylis  which  is  accompl  {h- 
ed  with  greater  accuracy,  by  means  of  water  and  alcohol, 
and  applied  it  with  fome  fuccefs  to  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cinal fubftancesu  Thus  chemiftry  began  to  (how  iifelf 
capable  of  eflablifliing,  upon  a  more  folid  foundation,  the 
hope  of  furniibing  new  light  to  the  knowledge  of  man,  and 
had  already  afforded  the  mod  efficacious  afSflance  to  medi- 
cine. 

The  ftudy  of  anatomy  no  longer  confined  its  range  to  a 
barren  contemplation  of  lifelefs  organs.  Tlie  circulation 
difcovered  by  Harvey*  and  the  courfe  of  the  lafteal  veins 
obferved  by  AfeU'tus^  eilabliflied  in  the  midft  of  this  inirrt 
mafs  a  principle  of  motion,  and  canals  of  reparation.  The 
le&ures  of  Rudbeci^  and  of  Bartboline,  brought  to  view  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  which,  at  a  much 
latter  period,  were  to  be  formed  into  a  curious  and  vaft 
whole,  by  the  refearches  of  Heivfon^  of  Hunter^  of  Sheldon^ 
and  of  Mafcagni.  The  art  of  injediing  multiplied  ad  wfi" 
nitum  the  vifible  branches  of  the  vafcular  fyftem;  and 
Rujfch  excited  a  doubt,  whether  any  other  fubftance.  but 
Teflels  entered  into  the  ftrudlure  of  the  body.  Leuwenhoeck^ 
calling  the  power  of  the  microfcope  to  the  afliftance  of  ana- 

D  d  4  tomy, 
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tomy,  difcovercd  a  world,  where  it  had  been  believed  that 
the  organization  of  living  beings  terminated.  Malphrgi, 
Duverney^  Win/low^  Ferrein^  Cowper,  Albinus^  Valfalva^ 
Morgagnif  &c.  explained  with  greater  precifion  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  of  the  vifcerai  of  the  muf- 
cular  fyftem,  and  the  different  organical  diforders,  which 
induce,  follow,  or  accompany  different  difeafes.  TVillis 
and  Vieiijfens  had,  before  their  time,  fuccefsfully  begun  an 
cxpofition  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain  \  our  acquaintance  with  which  organs,  has,  in 
the  prefent  age,  been  fo  greatly  extended  by  the  labours  of 
Mechely  of  Walter^  of  Scarpa^  and  of  Ficq-iTazyr. 

To  thefe  efforts,  to  advance  the  fcience  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body,  were  added  the  knowledge  borrowed 
from  comparative  anatomy.  PerrauUy  Malphigi^  De  Graaf^ 
Grew,  and  Swammerdamy  opened  a  career,  in  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  excellent  works  of  Daubenton  on  quadru- 
peds,  and  Hunter^  refearches,  a  complete  performance  is 
dill  a  defideratum.  Vicq^d^axyr  taught  us  to  conceive  the 
poffibility  and  the  advantages  of  fuch  a  performance ;  and 
wc  now  obferve  the  execution  of  this  ufeful  proje^  advanc- 
ing, under  the  happieft  aufpices,  by  the  anatomical  re- 
fearches of  our  colleague  Cuvier,  already  multiplied  to  fo 
great  an  extent.  Thus  does  the  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween anatomy,  phyfiolpgy,  and  the  ftudy  of  organized 
bodies,  become  daily  ftronger  and  clofer.  It  is  by  the-  aid 
of  this  union  that  the  principal  fun£lions  of  the  body  have 
been  examined  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs,  which,  perhaps, 
at  a  future  period, '  will  afford  medicine,  and  the  do£lrine 
of  hygiene,  juft  caufe  of  felf-congratulation. 

The  phenomena  of  generation,  and  thofe  of  the  develcpe^ 
ment  of  the  foetus,  which  had  firft  been  inveftigated  in  birds 
and  quadrupeds  by  Fabricius  and  Harvey,  were  afterwards 
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illuftrated  in  the  chick  by  Hal/er,  and  fince  by  Manduyt 
and  Vicq-d^azjr;  whilft  the  celebrated  Hunter  traced  the 
progrefs  of  tht  foetus  in  man,  almoft  from  the  moment  of 
conception  to  its  complete  evolution.  Fail/ant ,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  (laft)  century,  while  engaged  in  developing 
the  mechanifm  of  generation  in  plants^  removed  the  bound* 
ary  which  appeared  to  feparate  the  vegetable  from  the  ani-^ 
mal  kingdom,  and  thus  fixed  the  bafis  of  the  fezual  fyftem 
of  Ltnneus.  PerJ^iration^  whofe  phenomena  had  been  fo 
admirably  illuftrated  by  SanSorius  in  Italy,  was  brought  to 
the  teft  of  the  fame  experiments  by  Dodart  in  Paris;  by 
Keil  in  England,  by  Gorter  in  Holland,  by  RMnfin  and 
Rye  in  Ireland,  by  Linings  in  Carolina :  and  Gorter ^  efpe* 
cially^  beftowed  on  this  doArine  a  new  degree  of  precifionf 
whilft  the  celebrated  HaleSf  by  inftituting  a  comparifon 
with  refpeQ  to  this  funAion,  common  to  all  beings  who 
live  in  air,  between  vegetables  and  animals,  multiplied  the 
relations  which  unite  the  two  organized  kingdoms.  Di* 
geJHen^  for  a  long  period,  explained  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, or  upon  difierent  hypothefis  of  fermentation,  at  that 
period  equally  remote  from  being  properly  underftood  with 
digeftion  itfelf,  was  ultimately  fubjeAed  to  accurate  experi- 
ments by  Reaumur^  whofe  trials  have  fince  been  repeated 
with  equal  fuccefs  \  and  this  funAion  placed  in  a  new  point 
of  view  by  the  Mbe  Spallanzani. 

But  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  epochs  in  phyfiology,  one 
of  thofe  which  have  had  the  moft  decided  influence  on  the 
fcience  of  medicine,  is  that  when  Haller^  penetrating  into 
the  fan£luary  of  nature,  demanded  from  her  the  fecret 
concerning  the  fources  of  aAion  and  of  fenfation,  and  un- 
folded, by  a  long  feries  of  ingenious  experiments,  his  die* 
ory  of  irritaUlitjf  and  of  the  relations  between  the  nervous 
and  mofcular  fyftems.  Whence  happened  it,  that  the  phe- 
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nomciiat  which  now  fo  generally  occupy  the  attention  o( 
phy&>l0);iils>  did  not  then  prefent  themfelves  to  the  care- 
ful eye  of  fuch  an  obferver  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  that 
moment,  all  the  theories  concerning  the  animal  fundions 
aflumed  a  new  diredion.  Finally^  oJJificMion  and  its  pro* 
grels,  firft  obfcrved  by  Duhamel  and  Herijfknt^  have  offered 
to  phyfiobgifts  a  very  interefting  fpe£lacle;  whilft  the 
pra£tical  obfervations  of  Davids  on  fpontaneous  necrifis.  and 
the  ingenious  experiments  of  Troja^  on  artificial  necroftt 
Mid  the  nproduBion  of  bones ^  have  developed  this  intereiting 
departmi  nt  of  the  myftcry  of  nutrition,  and  placed  the  ob- 
ferver in  the  footfteps  of  nature,  in  one  of  her  moft  curioa$ 
Operatbns.  Thus  has  obforvation  gradually  occupied  the 
province  of  conjetStures;  human  and  comparative  phyGo- 
logy  ceafed  to  be  a  field,  opened  to  the  excurfions  of  ima- 
ginatioR  alone ;  and  theories,  experiencing  a  more  folid 
fupport,  ibon  aflumed  the  fliape  which  they  ihould  always 
pofiefs,  and  appeared  to  be  the  refult  of  fadis  compared 
together,  and  of  inferences  deduced  from  the  obfervation 
^f  their  relations. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  labours,  mediiiite,  kaning  upon 
the  traditions  of  paft  ages,  proceeded  with  a  timid  (lep  in 
the  path  of  experience*  Continually  occupied  in  compar- 
ing the  phenomena  which  obfervation  affords  to  her  vieWf 
with  what  the  ancients  have  advanced  upon  the  fubjedj 
and  difcovering  perhaps  too  much  anxiety  to  find  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  what  (be  ought  to  perceive  in  the 
irefult  of  obfervation ;  contemplating  with  a  curious  and 
eager  eye,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  inveftigations 
of  the  natural  and  expetimentai  fciences,  and  neverthelefs 
receiving  the  light  imparted  by  them  with  the  diftruft  and 
refer ve  natural  to  thofe  who  have  been  long  deceired; 
(baking  off  the  yoke  of  prejudices  with  rcluAance,  but 

onc^ 
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once  extricated  fipom  their  trainmels»  abandoning  them  foe 
erer ;  not  having  the  command  of  the  time  which  nature 
has  reckonedi  and  which  ought  to  be  feized,  becaufe  it  is 
on  the  wing}  and  yet  refponfible  for  the  refult  of  her  trials^ 
(he  advanced  flowly,  and  refembledj  in  her  difquietudesi  a 
fteward  who  is  accountable  for  a  precious  depofit  intrufted 
to  his  care.  Powerful  inftruments,  unknown  to  the  an« 
cients^  mercury  and  anchona^  &c.  have  notwithftanding 
placed  her  in  a  condition  to  contend  with  advantage  againft 
nature  herfelfy  in  the  cure  of  fome  defperatc  difeafes*  She 
can  alfo  afllft  nature  in  her  falutary  tendenciesi  by  the 
moft  e£EicaciouB  means^  among  which  muft  afliiredly  be 
reckoned  ileSridiy :  and  her  movement,  bolder  and  more 
certain  in  the  treatment  of  external  maladies,  has  enabled 
her  to  make  great  additions  to  the  knowledge  and  fucceft 
of  former  times.  But  if  we  confider  medicine  in  her  taut 
enfembUf  and  in  her  connefkion  with  the  philofophy  of  the 
art,  we  obferve  her  cfibrts  to  arrive  at  perfe&ion,  charac- 
terized  by  the  difierent  kinds  of  trials. 

imtf.  The  critical  doBrine  of  the  ancients  in  acute  difeafes* 
built  upon  the  theory  of  concoBton^  and  of  obedience  to  the 
motions  of  nature,  received  a  greater  degree  of  prectfioni 
by  more  extenfive  obfervation  concerning  crifes,  and  by  the 
more  minute,  if  not  more  philofophical,  ftudy  of  their  prog- 
noftic  fymptoms. 

2ih,  The  progrefs  oipraSical  ohftrversj  gradually  liberate* 
ed  from  the  power  of  prejudices,  and  fubjed^iog  their  fy£- 
tem  to  the  teft  of  experience^  has  been  direded  by  Jjn&m* 
Atfin,  Mioi^  Fnini^  T^rti^  Hufeamf  di  Hatn^  and  &toU. 

2tio,  Modern  thi&riei,  attempting  to  conne£l  all  the  phe* 
nomena  with  a  (mall  number  of  principles,  all  incomplete 
when  confidered  as  a  wholci  but  almoft  all  of  them  true 
in  fome  of  their  pans,  ufeful  if  they  are  regarded  as  the 

means 
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imani  of  fimplifjrtng  ftudy,  and  of  conneAing  a  number 
of  hC\$t  bj  enabling  the  (ludent  to  feize  upon  their  mod 
prominent  relations  (  hartful  or  pernicious,  if  we  exclu&ve- 
Ij  view  them  as  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  nature,  and 
as  the  law  of  the  art,  but  generally  difappearing  at  the 
patient's  bed'fi«-le ;  exhibit  to  us  in  turn  the  fuccefs  of  the 
fchools  of  'Stablt  of  Boerhaave,  of  Huffman^  at  Cullen^  and, 
in  the  prefent  day,  of  Brown. 

Laftly^  The  methodical  fpirit,  and  that  important  art 
of  dcfcribing  with  precifion,  and  of  claffifying  with  fuc« 
cefs,  of  throwing  individuals  into  groupes,  and  of  ar- 
ranging fpecies  together  into  orders,  of  delineating  the 
great  outlines  of  their  general  charaders,  and  of  blending 
with  precifion  their  (hades  of  difference;  a  valuable  art, 
fprung  up  in  the  bofom  of  the  natural  fciences,  and  tranf- 
mitted  through  them  to  medicine,  has  given  birth  to  nofi- 
hgical  methods  s  among  which  muft  pre-eminently  be  dif- 
tingui(hed  the  nofologies  of  Sauvages^  of  Fogel^  of  CuHttii 
and  the  pyretology  of  Selle.  Nor  ought  we  at  the  fame  time 
to  forget,  that  the  iUuitrious  Linmtus  occupied  himfelf  in 
this  field  of  labour,  to  which  phyficians  are  indebted,  for 
at  leaft  a  degree  of  precifion,  till  this  period,  unknown  in 
niedical  language. 

If  we  fubjoin  to  all  thefe  improvements,  that  degree  of 
perfeAion  to  which  the  moral  and  intelledual  knowledge 
of  man  fo  intimately  allied  to  the  ftudy  of  his  phyfical 
faculties,  the  improvement  which  the  analyfis  of  his  fenfa- 
tions  and  ideas,  that  of  the  underftanding  and  of  the  paf- 
fions,  fo  accurately  delineated,  before  this  epoch,  by  Mott' 
isigne  and  by  Bacon,  have  received  from  the  works  of  Def' 
eartes,  of  MaMrancie,  p{  Nicol^  and  of  the  philofophers  of 
Port^royalf  of  Loch,  of  Leibnitz^  of  Roujfeau^  of  Con£Uac, 
and  of  the  firft  editors  of  the  Efuyclopedie;  we  (hall  have  a 
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fietch  of  all  the  elemenu  fubfervient  to  the  phyfical  know- 
ledge of  mati^  to  the  art  of  preferving  his  health,  and  of 
advancing  the  perfediion  of  his  nature,  which  the  fciencet 
enlightened  bj  the  fpirit  of  philofophy,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  experimental  philofopby,  have  furnifiied. 

PEOGRE88  OF  HYGJSffE  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  THIRD 

EPOCH. 

In  this  epoch,  hygJine  was  far  from  having  reaped  alf 
the  advantages  which  it  might  have  derived  from  fo  many 
fources  of  alliftance.  I  fpeak  here  of  bygi^m^  concodled 
and  reduced  into  theory  and  precepts  by  men  who  feri- 
oufly  applied  themfelves  to  the  taflc.  Although  I  have  al- 
ready given  a  favourable  reprefentation  of  many  writersi 
and  others  are  ftill  entitled  to  the  fame  juftice,  it  may,  in 
general,  be  obferved,  that  this  branch  occupied  a  very  in« 
confiderable  place  in  the  plans  of  ftudy  and  of  inftru£kion# 
I  confider  it,  however,  as  the  bafis  of  the  medical  know* 
ledge  of  man,  and,  in  many  refpe£is,  as  the  key  to  the  art 
of  healing*  This  indiffi:rcnce,  as  I  have  aflcrted  in  an- 
other place,*  appears  to  me  to  originate  from  two  caufes : 
<*  ii»0.  From  the  circumftance  that  men,  little  attentive  to 
whatever  affe^s  them  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
health*  are  infinitely  more  impatient  to  obtain  deliverance 
from  the  fufierings  which  annoy  them  \  phyficians  on  this 
account  have  refolved,  in  preference,  to  devote  their  atten* 
tion  to  that  department  of  their  art,  from  which  they  de« 
rive  a  greater  proportion  of  praife  and  of  confidence,  anc^ 
which  is  more  conducive  to  their  perfonal  intereft,  without 
confidering  that  fuccefs,  in  this  branch  x)f  the  profcifioi|« 
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'  can  acquire  true  folidity,  only  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  circumftanccSj  connefted  with  a  ftate  of  health. 
2A,  Another  caufe  of  this  indifFcrence  to  the  ftadj  of  Aj- 
giene  is,  that  modem  governments,  much  lefg  occupied  than 
the  ancient  governments  with  the  taik  of  endowing  men 
with  ftrong  and  vigorous  conilitutions,  have  much  more 
generally  depended:  oa  the  art  of  profiting  by  their  vices 
and  defefts,  and  of  calculating  their  produce,  than  on  the 
art  of  improving  their  phyfical  and  moral  education  :  from 
thefe  mercenary  views,  they  have  generally  been  induced 
to  abandon  a  fyftem  which  conftltuted  the  glory  and  the 
fuccefs  of  the  ancient  ftates,  and-  which  gave  true  philo- 
fophers  great  influence  over  the  perfeflion  and  happinefs 
of  nations.** 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  all  the 
works  which  treat  of  hygiene  are  limited — ifti  to  treatifes 
concerning  the  dodlrine  of  perfpiration,  which  was  *  Very 
favourite  topic  of  invefligation  with  men  pOfTeiTed  of  real 
-ability:  2^,  to  commentaries  on  that  fatiio  prodaAion, 
known  by  the  name  of  Schoia  Salernitanay  and  which  Rem 
Moreau  adorned  with  illuftrations  worthy  of  Another  text : 
•  3^/,  to  compilations  more  or  lefs  ufeful  from  the  works  of 
the  angients,  fucb,  for  in  fiance,  is  the  work  of  Gonthter  of 
RoannOf  (intitled  Eicerciiaiianes  hygiajii€a\  in  which  we  find 
fome  pafTages  worthy  of  remark,  relative  to  the  pra£iice$ 
of  his  time ;  and  the  treatife  of  Nonnius^  intitled  De  re  cl^ 
baria.  Towards  the  iniddle  and  the  end  of  that  century, 
and  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth,  the  phy- 
fical theory  of  atmofpheric  air  began  to  be  applied  to  ufe- 
ful purpofes.  Alayowy  afterwards  for  fo  long  a  period  for- 
.gotten,  appears  to  have  conjedured  itd  true  efFe£l&>  in  v«- 
fpiration  and  combuftion.  Boy/e^  and  afterwards  Ha/es, 
inveftigated  the  changes  which  deprived  it  of  its  refpir- 
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Ability,  without  being  aUe  to  afcertain  them.  Hales  tnd 
SktHn  occnpied  themfelves  in  improring  the  means  of  tt^ 
noTattng  it.  Arhuthnd  publiflied  his  treatifes  on  air  and 
aliment,  and  propofed  to  himfelfi  in  this  manner,  to  fub- 
ytGt  to  a  new  examination,  all  the  branches  of  the  do^ine 
of  health. 

L^cke  wrote  upon  education,  and  upbraided  the  mothers 
and  teachers  of  Us  time,  for  the  care  they  took  to  depriye 
their  children  and  their  pupils  of  the  falutary  impreflion  of 
cold  air  9  and  for  training  them  up  in  effeminacy,  and  in 
ftudied  delicacy ;  of  real  detriment  to  their  health,  inftead 
of  ftrcngtheniog  and  rendering  them  hardy,  by  a  manly 
fyftqm  of  education,  equally  adrantageous  to  their  body 
and  to  their  mind.  Ramazzini  devoted  himfelf  to  inquiries 
concerning  the  health  of  artlfans,  and  the  difeafes  to  which 
they  are  obnoxious.  Winfljw  demonftrated  the  txijurtous 
tSk&%  of  whalebone  ftays  on  the  conftitution  of  females 
ttd  of  children.  But  neither  Lcche  nor  Wifjjljtv  contri- 
buted to  neform  tbe  manners  of  their  contemporaries.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  this  (laft)  century,  that  Rouffeau 
finally,  fobverted  all  the  ancient  opinions  on  thefe  fubjeds. 
His  leflbns  were  repeated  by  a  crowd  of  authors.  During 
the  (ame  period,  multiplied  obierrations  concerning  the 
proper  regimen  in  inoculation,  and  the  treatment  of  fmall- 
poZ|  demonftrated  that  the  influence  of  frefli  and  renovat- 
ed air,  far  fVom  being  prejudicial  in  thefe  eruptive  difeafes, 
was  often  of  advantage  in  them,  and  even  neceflary  \  and 
that  the  regimen  fuited  to  inoculated  patients,  fhould  not 
be  ezcluGvely  regarded  as  a  hot  regimen.  Thefe  fads 
completely  changed  the  method  of  regimen,  both  with  re- 
{fe£k  to  medicine  and  hyp^ne^  as  well  as  the  theory  of  the 
education  of  children;  not  without  occafioning  them  to 
ikgenerate  into  many  exceflTes  and  exaggerations. 

'  Lafily, 
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Laftlf  s  works  worthy  of  the  poMic  efteem^  and  of  feri- 
Otts  confidcratioiii  have  attached  the  name  of  Ttjfia  to  fome 
branches  of  the  do£lrine  of  hygiene;  in  which  he  has  sum- 
ed  at  preferving  the  health  of  the  people,  of  young  perfons, 
and.  of  fome  clafles  of  citizens  particularly  expofed  to  dif- 
eafes  which  refult  from  difierent  occupations  in  life.  But 
thefe  performances,  as  well  as  many  others  equally  refpefi- 
able,  have  not  by  any  means  introduced  thefe  changes  into 
hjgtine^  that  might  be  expelled  from  the  ftate  of  the  phf- 
fical  fciences,  down  to  the  fourth  epoch. 

TRACES  OF  THIS  PROGRESS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  WORKS 
WHICH  kAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  IMPROVE  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT BRANCHES  OF  IfVGJENE, 

To  give  a  more  accurate  and  ufeful  account  of  the  fub- 
jc6t  of  which  we  treat,  we  proceed  to  give  as  ample  an 
explanation  as  is.poffible  in  a  rapid  fketcb  of  the  difierent 
branches  of  prefervative  medicine ;  and,  after  a  review  of 
the  works  mofl  diftinguifhed  either  by  their  fuccefs  or  by 
their  merit,  to  confider  what  advantages  have  accrued  to 
each  of  thefe  branches,  from  the  ftate  of  the  iciences  dur- 
ing the  epoch,  the  hiflpry  of  which  we  have  detailed. 

GENERAL  TREATISES. 

If  we  confider  the  general  treatifes  written  on  bjgt^ne 
during  this  epoch,  wc  find  them  included  in  the  ancient 
divifion,  for  the  firil  idea  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Galen.  This  divifion  embraces  the  whole.  Thefe  treatifes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  complete  fyftems  of  medicine  of 
Sennet-tus  and  of  Riverius^  &c.  and  in  the  collcdion  of 
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works  in  which  yancker  has  developed  the  medical  hiftory 
t>f  his  mafter  StaU.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  work 
intitied  Exereitationes  hjgitfilat  of  Gontiier,  and  the  com* 
tnentaries  of  Rem  Afoteau  on  the  Scho/aSalernUafut*  George 
Chiyne  often  diflered  from  all  his  contemporaries  in  refped 
to  the  opinions  and  pra^lices  adopted  in  his  treatife,  intitied 
J)e  if^rmorum  valnuditu  tuenda.  in  that  traA  he  preaches 
up  the  do£bnne  of  an  almoft  exclufiTc  vegetable  diet,  b 
appears  to  have  been  his  intention  in  this  performance  td 
revive  the  tenets  of  Pftbageras  and  of  Petrphfrji  and|  .likiS 
the  ancientSy  he  recommends  the  pra£iice  of  dietetic  vomit* 
ingSk  In  other  refpeAs,  this  ai^thor  is  diftinguiflied  by  a 
great  (hare  of  genins  and  of  knowledge.  Finally,  one  of 
the  mod  refpe&ful  and  philofophically  written  works,  al* 
though  very  condfe,  is  that  wluch  conftitutes  the  commen* 
taries  of  Xfrrj  on  the  ftatks  of  SanB$rius*  . 

PARTICULAR  TRBATISBB* 

PROGRESS  OV  JBTTGIENB  IN  THE  PHYSICAL  KNOWLEDGB 
OF  MAN,  OF  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  CLIMATE,  OF  THE  VA-* 
RIBTIES  OF  HIS  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION,  OR  OF  HU 
TEMPERAMENTS. 

One  of  the  principal  foundations  of  the  phyfical  ftudy 
of  maa  is  the  influence  of  climates  on  his  conftitntionft 
This  fiudy  is  founded  upon  the  aggregate  of  geological 
and  phyfical  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  theory 
of  the  atmofphere^  upon  the  natural  fcienccs,  and  upon 
the  inveftigation  of  the  diflFerent  anima^*  vegetable)  and 
mineral  produAions,  both  in  their  coimeAioa  with  the 
climate,  and  as  they  indicate  the  nature  of  the  (oil,  and  of 
its  influence  on  the  creatures  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 
Laftly,  it  is  alfo  founded  upon  the  mathematical  means  of 
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determiniiig  the  fcale  of  popttlation*  and  of  appiecutting 
the  caufes  which  make  iu  proportions  to  Tarji  according 
to  the  relation  of  thefe  proportions^  with  the  ciicttmftuice$ 
that  zffeSt  its  falubrity,  ^ith  political  eventSi  with  ep- 
demicsy  &c.    Thus  all  the  phyfical  and  natural  fciencesi 
contribute  to  the  impreveoient  of  this  branchy  wluch  alfo 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  travek,  the  multipfidty  of 
which,  during  this  epoch,  has  fumiflied  ami^e  fubjeft  for 
refledlion  to  the  phyfician,  who  wilhes  to  afcertaia  with 
fome  precifion  the  ftrength  of  thofe  bonds  that  conned 
the  conftitution  of  man  with  the  country  which  he  inhabits. 
Zimmerman  and  Bergman  have  given  us  ftridures  on.phj- 
fical  geography  in  genera)  i  and  the  former  *  has  defcribed, 
in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  the  'relations  of  men  and  of 
animals  with  the  climates  and  r^jpons  of  the  eiarth.    Frof- 
per  A/pinus^f  about  the  end  of  the  fixtten^  and  beginning 
of  the  feventecnth  centuries,  wrote  hb  obfervations  on  the 
Egyptians,  and  on  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  Egypt ;  and  his 
treatifes  contain  a  topography  of  that  country,  delineated 
by  the  hand  of  a  mafter.    Pi/bn^  Marcgraff^  and  BonHuSil 
have  defcribed,  with  almoft  an  equal  degree  of  ability,  the 
topography  of  Brazil,  and  of  fome  parts  of  South  America. 
Certain  treatifes,  and  fome  particular  memoirs,  delin^te 
the  hiftory  of  different  other  regions*   But  few  worb  pte* 
fent  a  more  accurate  table,  or  a  more  perfe^  model  of  this 
ijpecies  of  writing  than  the  memoir  upon  the'  topography  of 
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t  Bifitria  nai.  Mgyft.  et  de  me^chM  Mgyft9rum, 
'     %  GulUL  JPi/omu  Jt  IndU  utrimfqae  re  natmraU  et  medUina ;  to  which  is  an- 
nexed the  natural  hiftbry  of  Chili,  by  Marcgraff,  and  the  treatifc  dtm<£' 
dam  Indtrum  of  Bontittt. 


■MoffM'iff  hj  Dr.  Raymoftd,  inferted  in  the  fecond  rolome 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Medicine.  This  focietjr 
have  vadertaken  to  draw  up  a  defcription  of  France^  con- 
fidered  nnder  the  view  of  the  medical  knowledge  of  cli- 
mates; and  a  great  nnmber  of  materials  haire  been  already 
to)k£tcd  for  the  execudon  of  thii  defign. 

The  knowledge  of  die  tariedes  which  die  phyficd  cooh 
IBtodon  of  man  prefents,  and  of  the  temperaments  in 
which  it  tefults,  is  one  of  the  moft  important  of  all  the  fub- 
jefis,  the  ftudy  of  which  contributes  to  the  full  illuftration  of 
the  dodrine  of  health.  It  is  very  aftonifliing^  that  with  all 
die  affiftance  derived  from  the  prefimt  adtatteed  date  of 
anacomyy  our  progrefii  in  this  department  of  knowledge 
fliottld  have  been  fo  inconfiderable.  This  iaterefting  fob- 
jeft  of  ittquity  has  been  almoft  ezdufif  ely  intntfted  to  the 
habic  of  obfenration*  Scarcely  has  any  one  attempted  to 
rednoe  experience  to  theory.  We  repeat  what  the  ancients 
have  left  us  on  this  fubJeA,  without  giving  ourfelves  the 
trouble  of  appreciadng  its  import*  Their  primitive  qualities 
reduced  to  the  fd^ur  principal  temperaments^  whofe  deno- 
minatioos  are  derived  from  real  or  fnppofcd  humours,  ftill 
conftkute  the  amount  of  vriiat  die  great  Boerhaa^  has 
pvelented  to  the  public  on  this  fubjeft,  in  his  Inftitutiona 
of  Medicine.  This  doArine,  which  has  now  become  obib- 
lete,  and  whidi  no  perfon  has  lately  been  at  the  trouble  to 
revive,  has  yet  received  a  great  modificadoni  more  in  the 
minds  than  in  the  works  of  phyficians,  from  die  knowledge 
of  irritability,  and  fyftems  of  medicine  built  upon  dial 
knowledge.  We  find,  b  die  prefimmary  obfcrvations  to 
the  fecond  volume  of  Z^nys  treadfe  on  AHment,*  a  ftate- 
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meat  of  the  avtboft*  ideas  upon  tbe  phyfical  kihiicei  of  the 
ilidfereiieet  among  men,  in  which  ^  fnggefta  fbme  nxf 
ingenioot  conGdcralions  i  but  as  they  are  onl j  fdbonfiinte 
CO  his  pnacipal  vieWf  they  are  not  fb  developedt  or  ib  pee- 
cife,  as  a  tieatife  on  temperaments  wottU  recjuiie. 

YTiih  regard  to  worics  eaprefidy  written  oo  this  fiibjeA» 
one  might  ahnoff  affirm,  that  the  beft  ^rtisdh  we  are  in 
pofleffionof  atthisday,  isftill  the  treadfe  written  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ferenteenth  centory,  by  Uvbrnt  Lemmt^ 
intitled  Dt  eon^lmwmhtSf  where  the  tbeoieticai  dirifions 
of  temperaments,  although  feonded  upon  die  ancieiit  by- 
pothefes,  are  brought  together  by  a  mediod  fuffidendy  le- 

4 

mote  from  obfenration  and  the  prai£lical  ftudy  of  man. 
The  pen  drops  from  the  hand  while  we  contemplate  foch 
an  expoiition  of  fuch  a  fubjedl !  The  refpe^Hve  rehtiou 
of  all  the  fyftems  of  the  parts  whieh  enter  into  the  oom^ 
pofition  of  man,  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  to  the  (ai^ 
ferous  fyftem,  of  the  nervous  fyftem  to  the  mufcular  fyf- 
tem, of  the  cellular  fyftem  to  the  yafcular  fyftem,  of  fenfi- 
bility  to  ftrength,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  vifcera  to  (»e 
imother,  and  the  re^dive  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  general  fyftemsy  confidered  in  the  di^kent 
regions  in  which  they  are  diftributcd;  of  th<  cerebral 
region  to  the  pulmonary  and  abdominal  regions ;  of  the 
trunk  to  the  ea^m^ities  ^  of  the  centres  to  tbe  furfaces^ 
all  tbefe  relations,  fo  true,  fo  pofitiye,  fo  important,  fd  fuf- 
ceptible  of  beiqg  eafily  verified,  both  from  the  fenfiUe 
differences  among  men,  and  by  the  phenomena  which  ac- 
company the  fiieceffive  periods  of  life :  Were  thefe  then 
confiderations  fa  frivolous,  fa  ufelefs,  or  fib  fuperficial,  at 
not  to  reward  the  labour  of  coUeAing  together  all  the 
icattered  idea^  refpeding  them  inta  a  complete  work  upon 
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4ie  fttbjea?    Bat  tbb  b  not  the  place  to  eitetid  tlus  di£> 


PROGRESS  dF  HYGIENE  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  TB08E  THINGS 

WHICH  CONCERN  HEALTH. 

After  thefe  preliminary  remarks,  neceflary  to  eftabliih 
the  knowledge  of  nun,  and  of  men,  or  of  xhtfulyeB  rfbj^ 
gt^ff  the  principal  objeft  of  our  reflefBons  is  the  infla- 
ences  to  which  he  is  ezpofed*  Phyfic^ns  have' always 
arranged  this  ftudy  under  the  ancient  dirifion,  known  by 
the  dtle  of  thcJlM  non^naturals.  I  have  already  afcertained 
the  import  of  this  (traiige  term ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  phrafe,  nuxttir  ofhyg^ne^  might  with  propriety  be  fab* 
ftitttted  in  its  .place,  fince  thofe  tlungs,  and  the  proportion 
in  which  their  ufe  is  limited,  are  in  reality  the  inftraments 
and  the  means  of  which  we  avail  oorfebes  for  the  purpofc 
of  obtaining  the  prefenration  of  health* 

The  knowledge  of  atmofpheric  air,  and  o£  its  influence 
ttpon  man,  has  more  efpecially  received  great  adcefiions 
from  the  progrefs  of  phy6c8  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  this  epoch.  The  tbemumuter^  ^although  its  fenfible  phe- 
nomena do  not  indicate  any  accurate  proportion  of  the 
quantities  of  caloric,  correfpOndent  to  its  degrees ;  the  ba* 
rometer,  pointing  out  the  changes  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmofpherical  column,  and  agreeing,  although  imperfe£Uy« 
with  the  difierent  conations  of  the  water  diflbl? ed  in  the 
air;  the  hjgnmet^^  fufceptible  without  doubt  of  a  new 
ilegree  of  improvement;  but  already  accordant  with  me- 
teors intimately  conne£ted  with  heakh  \  the  proper  means 
of  afcertaining  the  ftate  of  atmofpherical  eUBricitj^  to  which 
frdh  acceffions  of  knowledge  will  undoubtedly  add  a  new 
degree  of  precifiot),  arc  important  inftniments  which  me- 
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dical  meteorology  and  bygiine  have  advantageoafly  employ'^ 
ed.  The  experimenU  of  Duhamel  and  of  Tilleti  diofe  of 
Fordjci^  of  Banks  f  and  of  Blagden^  on  the  degree  of  heat 
to  which  man  can  be  ezpofed  confident  with  fafety ;  tk 
knowledge  acquired  by  thefe  experiments  of  the  property 
by  which  the  body  in  all  temperatures  maittfains  its  pecu- 
liar degree  of  heat,  ha?e  overturned  the  prejudices  acqui- 
cfced  in  on  the  authority  of  the  great  Boerhaave. 

Arbutbmfs  treatife  on  air»  notwithftanding,  ftill  remain- 
ed the  mod  complete  of  all  thofe  which,  in  courfe  of  this 
epoch,  had  been  particularly  appropriated  to  the  inveftlga- 
tion  of  hygienes  and  yet  eledricity  was  not  known  at  the 
time  in  which  Arbuthn$t  wrote.  To  this  treatife  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  fubjoin  thofe  of  the  natural  philofophers 
who  wrote  on  ele£lriciiyi  hygrontitry^  and  meteorology. 
We  muft  add  to  thefe.  the  perufal  of  the  writings  of  the 
phyGcians  who  have  treated  of  epidemic  difeafes,  and  who 
have  attended  to  their  agreement  with  the  variations  of  the 
atmofphere:  fuch  are  Sydenham^  Huxbam,  Lind^  HUkrji 
and,  in  our  pwn  country,  ^  great  number  of  excellent  obr 
fervers ;  to  whom  may  now  be  added,  all  the  works  upon 
epidemical  conftitutions  of  the  atmofphere,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  medical  fociety,  or  coU 
le^ed  in  their  memoirs.  The  works  publifhed  on  the 
danger  of  burying  in. cities,  on  the  mephitifm  of  privies*, 
thofe  to  which  the  vaft  exhumations,  attempted,  .propofedj 
or  executed,  at  different  times,  have  given  rife,  and  the 
mod  important  of  which  are  the  compofition  of  Vicq-d^Azf 
and  of  Thouret,  ought  to  occupy  here  a  place  more  confpi- 
cuous,  in  proportion  as  they  exhibit  ftriking  prafticai 
proofs,  added  to  thofe  adduced  of  the  theory,  and  reftore 
to  their  due  degree  of  importance,  propofitions  fometimes 
cft.ahliih^d  upon  a  bafis  wbofe  folidity  was  not  fufficiently 
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appreciated.    But  thefe  works  bear  the  impreffion  of  the 
fourth  epoch,  to  which  thejr  belong. 

To  the  reflections  of  Loche^  to  the  obfervatlon  of  Witu 
slofv  and  oi^BuJon;  to  the  impreflive  remonftrances  of 
Rosiffiau^  apon  the  clothing  of  infants,  repeated  in  a  thou- 
fand  {hapes  bf  phyficians  and  by  authors,  who  have^  writ- 
ten on  education,  fcarcely  any  thing  can  be  added.  A 
treatife.  publiihed  on  drefs,  by  citizen  Alphonfo  le  Roy^  al- 
though it  contains  fome  ingenious  remarks,  is  afluredly  far 
from  conveying  a  fufficient  degree  of  information  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things.  And' even  long  before  the  era  in 
which  we  live,  a  great  many  hints,  applicable  to  this  fub- 
je£l,  could  have  facilitated  its  developement.  In  truth, 
whether  we  confider  garments  as  having  an  influence  on 
mufcular  powers,  determining  either  their  dire£lion,  or  the 
relations  of  their  fixed  to  their  movable  attachments,  and 
thus  entering  iQto  a  combination .  with  the  theory  .of  the 
gymnaftic,  art ;  or  whether  we  regard  them  as  defending 
the  body  from  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere,  the  know* 
ledge  acquired  concerning  animal  mechanifm,  and  the 
views  akeady  fuggefted  by  Franklin^  and  feveral  other 
natural  philofophers,  concerning  the  CQndu£ling  properties 
of  bodies  for  heat,  might  have  afforded  room  for  a  much 
greater  number  of  ufeful  reflections  upon  their  materials 
and  their  form.  In  the  prefent  day,  this  object  might  be 
ftill  more  facisfadlorily  accompliihed. 

If  we  except  the  defcriptions  which  either  phyficians  or 
naturalifts  and  travellers  have  given  us  of  the  public  baths, 
frequent  in  Ruflia,  in  Finland,  in  the  countries  inhabited 
by  the  Turks,  and  in  the  Eail  Indies,  the  modems  have 
made  no  addition  to  the  knowledge  left  us  by  the  ancients 
concerning  baths  s  and  almoft  all  our  modern  writers  have 
treated  of  them  more  in  their  relation  to  medicine  than  in 
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their  conneflion  with  the  JoSrbie  ^  htakh.  We  fiod» 
however^  in  L»rrf%  oommentariet  on  S^mOanmsj  die  de- 
ments of  many  ufeful  confideiatioasoo  diis  fnbjedfWoidiy 
of  being  placed  in  new  points  of  view  in  the  prrfcm 
day.  CofmiiieSf  and  all  the  oppBcaiiom  maii  U  the  skint 
whether  for  prefer?ing  cleanlineis,  or  for  beightening  the 
fplendour  of  its  beaoty,  are  in  the  very  fiune  predicunent. 
And  a  work  in  which  tho  author  embelliihcd  his  piccepts 
with  all  the  graces  of  an  ingenioos  fi£lion»  under  die  name 
of  MJtker,  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  anfwering  com- 
pletely the  obje£i  of  byphu. 

The  fubjeA  of  aliment  has  been  treated  more  folly  and 
more  fucceisfiilly  than  any  other  in  the  courfe'of  this 
epoch.     In  this  refpeA,  however,  the  era  under  reriew 
muft  be  divided  into  two  periods.    The  firft  terminates 
with  Jrhabmii  and  the  work  of  that  phyfidan  on  aliment 
may  be  regarded  as  its  completion.    During  this  period} 
certain  authors  publiihed  very  voluminous  performancesi 
more  replete  with  true  erudition  than  with  true  phyGcs. 
Such'  are  the  treatifes  of  PifanelU^  of  Nonmus^  and  of  Md' 
cbior  Sebiziuif  on  aliments.    They  are  very  valuable,  fince 
they  bring  together  into  one  point  of  vieWy  the  labours  of 
the  ancients,  and  enable  us  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
their  do£krine  on  the  fubje£k  in  queftion.    Others,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  Arbuihmf^  treatife,'>difplaying  a 
lefs  prolix  erudition,  oflfer  an  application,  too  frequently 
illufory  indeed,  of  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  times, 
and  more  efpecially  of  analyfis  by  $re ;  but  we  find  in 
them  a  more  philofophical  order,  and  pra^iical  obfervations, 
•well  arranged,  and  which  indicate  a  correal  underftanding 
and  a  found  judgment. 

In  the  fecond  period,  chemiftry,  unfolding  the  means  of 
a  more  fimple  analyfis>  has  in  a  greater  degree  facilitated  the 
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examination  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  and  the 
comparifon  of  their  chara£teriftic  qualities*  The  analyfo 
of  the  farina  of  wheat,  by  fimple  wafliing  in  cold  water, 
performed  in  Italy  by  Beccari^  and  in  Germany  by  KeJJil- 
Mejer :  its  feparation  into  zjlarchj  matter  znd  a  glutinous 
fubftance^  awakened  the  attention  of  all  chemifts  and  phy« 
ficians.  The  labours  of  Rmselle  added  to  thefe  firft  views 
of  the  fubje6ly  all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  acqunred 
from  the  ufe  of  the  inftrumentSi  of  which,'  at  that  peflod, 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  avail  himfelf.  The  feparate  con- 
fideration  of  the  glutinous  fubftance,  and  its  infolubility 
in  the  greateft  number  of  menftrua,-  excited  many  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  falubrity  of  the  farina  of  wheat,  em- 
ployed as  nourifliment  for  infants,  and  aflFprded  a  handle 
for  many  exaggerations,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  cfti* 
mate  under  the  article  Aliment.  The  analyfis,  although 
ftill  imperfefl  of  milk,  of  albumen,  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  of  the  blood,'  have  already  thrown  gre;it  light  on  the 
eflential  charafters  of  the  nutritious  matter.  More  pro* 
found  inveftigation  of  the  products  of  vinous  fermentation 
has  conduced  to  the  knowledge  of  fermented  liquors,  and 
enabled  us  to  form  more  accurate  ideas  of  the  effc£ts 
ifhich  refult  from  their  ufe. 

All  the  moft  accurate  Iviowledge  which  at  that  period 
could  be  obtained,  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  alimentary  fubftance,  to  the  varieties  of  aliment  in 
which  it  is  contained  \  with  refpefl;  to  the  nature  of  mu- 
cous bodies,  whether  found  in^  mucilages,  in  faccharine 
fubftances,  in  fermentible  juices,  or  in  gelatinous  fub- 
ftances, both  animal  and  vegetable,  has  been  condenfed 
with  equal  fagacity  and  erudition,  by  the  celebrated  Lorry^ 
in  his  treatife  9n  aliments;  which  I  consider  as  the  beft 
^mmary  of  all  the  information  acquired  on  this  fubjefi,  at 
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the  end  of  this  epoch.  I  have  given  a  very  eomptthenfive 
view  of  this  treadfe  in  the  article  devoted  to  this  obje£l. 
CuUenf  in  the  beginning  of  his  Materia  Medka^  has  alfa 
given  excellent  obfcrvations  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
nutritious  matter. 

LaiUyf  it  would  be  highly  unjdl  to  omit  quoting' here 
amoi^  the  number  of  men  whofe  works  have  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  the 
refpe£lable  name  of  Panmntier^  whofe  labours,  conftantly 
directed  to  public  utility,,  have  difcovered  the  nature  of 
many  nutritive  fabftances,  particularly  of  farinaceous  fub- 
ftances,  and  vindicated  from  unmerited  contempt  thepota^ 
toe,  one  of  the  moft  abundant  and  mofl:  ufeful  fpecies  of 
aliment.  This  worthy  citizen  has  acquired  a  ftronger  title 
to  our  gratitude^  ix^fmuch  as  we  are 'perhaps  at  this  day 
indebted  to  him  for  our  efcape  from  all  the.  horrors  of  a 
terrible  famine,  with  which  we  were  threatened  by  the 
wicked  machinations  of  men,  notwithftanding  of  the  fer- 
tility of  our  foil,  and  of  the  multiplied  gifts  of  nature. 

Botany,  by  the  accuracy  of  its  defcriptions,  has  taught 
us  to  diftinguifh  the  ufeful  aliment  and  agreeable  feafon- 
ing,  from  the  fatal  poifon,  in  a  clafs  of  aliment,  at  prefent 
in  too  great  requeft ;  and  the  obfervations  of  Paulet  and  of 
BuUiard  on  niulhrooms  and  poifonousi  plants,  ought  not  to 
be  pafled  over  in  this  place  without  praife  and  acknowledge 
ment.  Let  us  be  equally  attentive  to  beftow  a  (bare  of  the. 
glory  due  to  thefe  learned  men^  upon  thofe  who  have  en- 
lightened the  citizens  with  refpe^  to  the  danger  by  which 
they  are  too  frequently  threatened,  and  at  whole  inftiga- 
tion  laws  have  been  promulgated,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of 
veiTels  and  uteniils  of  copper  and  lead  ,in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  thefe  metals  can  be  attacked  by  folid  food  and* 
liquids,  and  can  convey  into  our  bodies  the  germs  of  de« 
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fimdioiif  in  the  deceitful  garb  x>f  falubrious  nouri(hmeiit» 
and  lurking  tinder  the  charms  of  an  agreeable  liquor* 
ifavief^s  eflajs  efpecially  merit  a  particular  attention  on  tho 
part  of  chemical  phyficiansj  by  multiplying  the  means  of 
detecting  and  deftroying  this  perfidiiius  enemy. 
.  Gorier^  by  determining  with  itiU  greater  accuracy  than 
SanQerhts  the  moment  of  moft  copious  perfpiration  which 
follows  fleep»  by  proving,  that  till  the  very  moment  of  our 
wakenings  thi4»  like  the  other  evacuations,  is  almoft  entire* 
ly  impeded  \  that  it  is  in  the  moments  immediately  fub* 
fequent  to  our  awaking  from  fleep,  that  this,  as  well  as  ;ill 
the  other  excretions,  burft  forth  with  greater  impetuofity 
and  profufion,  prepared  by  reft,  and  excited  by  all  the 
moving'powers,  which  at  this  period  refume  a  new  degree 
of  a^ivity ;  by  thus  affiftiag  us  in  incorporating  togedier 
the  theory  of  aliments,  of  evacuations,  of  fleep,  of  repofe^ 
and  of  exercifes,  Coft^r  has  fumiflied  tlie  doftrine  of 
hygiene  with  a  bafis,  upon  which  important  confidera* 
tions,  fttbfervient  to  the  prefcrv^ition  of  man,  can  reft  with 
greater  folidity. 

The  more  accurate  aiv^lyfis  of  the  bile^  made  by  modem 
iihemifts}  the  different  ftajtes  of  the  phofphoric  acid  in 
urine,  afcertained  by  them  with  a  greater  degree  of  precl* 
fion  than  by  their  predeceflbrs }  l;he  univerfality  of  this  acid 
xecognifed  in  the  animal  economy,  in  the  bafe  of  bones^ 
and  even  in  the  gaftric  juices,'  have  placed  the  agents  and 
produ£b  of  digeftion  in  a  new  point  of  view,  have  author- 
ized us  to  take  for  granted  the  bond  of  connexion  betweeo 
the  difierent  conditions  of  the  fubftances  evacuated,  with 
the  order  and  derangement  of  t}iis  funAion,  as  well  ay 
.  with  the  order  and  derangement  of  oflification,  and  have 
paved  the  way  to  new  and  important  views  of  thefe  prtok 
ccfesi  smd  to  the  ufcfttl  labours  of  Bertholet^  of  Fauquelin^ 
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and  of  Poureroy^  on  gouty  difeafes,  on  the  diflferences  be^ 
tween  the  phyfiology  of  mani  and  of  the  lower  ammals* 
and  on  the  chara&eriftic  features  of  thoie  changes  which 
tak^  place  in  the  fucceffive  periods  of  life. 

Of.  the  knowledge  of  mufcular  motion  and  of  animal 
mechantfmi  inveftigated  afreih  by  certain  anatomifts,  fub* 
jedied  to  calculation  by  the  celebrated  B^ilii,  in  his  trea- 
tife  De  motu  ammalium,  thefe  authors  could  not  form  an 
accurate  eftimate,  becaufe,  although  they  have  gi?en  an 
exzfk  meafurement  of  the  inftrument^  they  could  hot  pof« 
fibly  fubje£l  the  power  itfelf  to  precife  calculation*  Never* 
dielefs/  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  difcovcr  the  total 
amount  of  the  force  and  of  the  variable  adion  which  it 
exercifes,  they  have  at  leaft  afcertained  with  precifion  the 
different  elements  of  which  it  confifts;  and  the  ufeful 
views  which  they  have- propofedy  undefervedly' overlooked 
fince  their  time,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  loft  on  thdr  fuc« 
cefTors.  The  ftudy  of  the  gymtiaftit  art,  now  for  a  long 
period  abandoned ;  that  of  its  influence  upon  the  dere* 
lopement  of  the  corporeal  organs,  and  upon  the  art  of  pre- 
venting diftortion,  more  by  natural  than  by  artificial  means, 
which  ought  to  be  referved  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  deferves 
at  length  to  receive  more  efficacious  affiftance  from  animal 
phyfics,  too  much  negle£ted  on  the  frivolous  pretext  of 
their  infnfficiency.  Phyficians  have  too  frequently  repeat^ 
ed,  and  in  the  prefent  day  ftill  too  frequently  repeat,  that 
the  calculation  of  phyfics,  and,  the  products  of  chemiftry, 
are  always  too  remote  from  the  refults  of  nature*  The 
works  of  nature  is  a  problem  compofed  of  what  is  known 
and  conftant,  taken  in  conjun£tion  with  what  is  unknown 
•and  fubje£i  to  change*  Shall  they  always  thus  continue  to 
perfuade  us,  either  that  the  inveiligation  of  this  problem 
muft  be  abandoned  i  or  that,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  eftt-  - 
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tiate  what «  miktiowii,  and  to  fix  the  ftady  of  what  10 
nriable,  we  ought  to  neglcA  the  conftant  and  calculabk 
ckments  of  tbe  pioUem  in  queftion  ? 

Laftly,  the  influence  which  the  moral  part  of  man 
poflcflcft  over  hi$  phyfical  nature  $  the  power  which  our 
feafes,  our  paflionsy  and  the  inteUe&oal  part  of  our  confti- 
tution»  exercife  over  the  fun&ions  which  preferve  our  ex* 
tftence,  whatever  alfiftance  phyficians  may  have  received 
from  philofophera  on  thefe  fnbje£l8»  have  been  explained 
by  the  former  in  a  very  vague  mamier.  The  phenomena 
of  the  comparative  developement  of  our  phyfical,  morale 
and  inteUe£l«al  facukicat  of  their  dcarangementt  and  of  the 
relations  between  them,  demonftrated  by  the  accidents  of 
health  and  diieafe,  have,  however,  placed  in  the  hands,  of 
phyficians  more  multifarious  means  of  accompliihing  this 
.  delicate  analyfis*  They  ought  confcquently  to  have  been 
able,  with  greater  abtHly  than  other  inquirers,  to  follow 
nature  in  the  intereftiiig  details  of  thb  kind  of  obfervations^ 
and  they  ought  to  ;bave  put  themfidves  in  a  condition  of 
f umilbing  more  ufeful  lefibos,  and  more  accurate  confider- 

ations  to  philoibphers* 

•  \ 

TftOGEESS  OF  HTOI£X£  IM  THB  THEORY  OP  REGllfEN* 

The  idea  of  the  improvement  of  legimen  necefl&rily  re« 
fttlts  from  the  improved  knowledge  of  man,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  to  whofe  influence  he  b  expofed. 
The  former  is  the  eotfdufion  of  a  problem,  of  which  the 
latter  ate  the  data*  We  have  prefeuted  to  the  reader  a 
flECtch  of  the  hiftory  of  public  ijgihie:  with  regard  to  pri« 
▼ate  bygiinif  and  to  the  general  details  of  regimen,  they  are 
particularly  to  be  found  in  general  treatifes,  and  in  thofe 
which  concern  aliments.    The  feeond  volume  of  Lmrf% 

work. 
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«n>tk|  Arimiiimi'%  pcrfonnancc  before  his  time}  anil  at  A 
mottf  ancient  jienuil,  tsmtmin't  cxcrJlcnt  commcnnry  on 
tie  firlt  hook  of  Cetfus,  inillled  Hr  lurndo  vaJnitSnr .-  the 
nnrnrtuiute  Bnnefti  iiivelli^atiDnK  mnceming  die  logimcn 
brft  ailnpKd  to  (he  picicmrion  ttf  fuch  u  nre  tlirearenal 
viih  pulinonarf  aArcAJotis,  coUeded  tof;clhcr  in  hU  trea- 
ttfc  railed  Tkeairum  la^dwum,  ciimpreheiul  the  bcft  ob< 
rervjiiiioa  which  un  be  compiled  on  the  theory  of  tcgi* 
nun,  «]ieib«r  i:alcuUtc:H  for  tliofe  whn  (--njof  >  pnrainrnt 
Aaie  tif  holUi,  or  for  thofc  whoCc  cxiUcaec  i&  feeble  mid 
ptecarioas- 

I  have  alnstdr  tucottoluid  what  regards  the  education 
md  regimen  of  infaois,  and  thi:  rcrAlulinn  which  on  Cbu 
rubjeft  hu  taken  phcc  ainongft  ui,  d'tibiiflicd  upou  oti- 
ffTTiitiMin,  for  n  Iodj;  period  fof^iteii  bjr  ilie  timidity  of 
rooibua  aitd  of  icaduirt,  but  eflcniullr  iruo  and  ufeful. 
The  conftquenccs  dedocwl  frnm  iheEe  obfenratioiis,  how- 
ever, IbiiiEQiDct  paQuri  too  far,  compd  u«  to  re^wai  n 
ilwlc  men  whoTc  judgment  H  orcipairetcd  bf  impmitcr 
idea*  J  who  a«  atiiuaioted  with  a  few  piincjple*  only, 
without  aiiy  toclination  la  paccive  tltetr  Outdes  of  differ' 
ciici- ;  who  cirotemplaic  all  men  witji  the  Cune  ejc,  all  dr- 
cuntllantrt  u»d«  the  fame  point  of  view{  who  apfirectuie 
the  powers  of  naiun:  bj  their  own  preconceiTcd  optnions  n> 
ther  ihao  tlieit  owu  optaiuua  by  the  iaw«  of  nature ;  compel 
tix,  I  fay,  lit  lepcat  a>  l}iem,  i)>at  every  thng  beyond  the 
bonndiriea  of  iruUi  it  crmr )  that  every  general  inference 
dniuced  from  ans  Eaft,  or  from  many  hSit,  and  applied 
to  every  tuifc  wiihooi  dilUnQtoni  iieeellarily  ejeecljt  thc(t 
\1r•"l••^^^^r^  i  that  the  faccefs  of  a  ra(h  npetitneai  Itudy 
[i^  the  cKtciK  of  [uturt'i  rcfourccs,  but  do»  IKK 
iliua  lo  eipufe  ihemlclvea  to  tlic  rharjre  of  har- 
Mj(  i>ti[r,.ii<.il  Iter  timiu.  la  llioii,  to  bring  lo  ihcii  rend- 
Icclion 


the  obfervadon  of  the  excelleiit  Horace,  an  obfert^ 
ation  fo  often  ferified  among  all  mankind,  Dttm  vitanijlulii 
nntia^  in  c99tiraris  currunt.  One  of  the  works  whieh  has 
met  with  the  moft  &Tounble  reception  amongft  us,  fintie 
die  time  of  Rouffenu^  is  the  finall  treatife  of  ilf.  d!r  Fmireroff 
coanfeUor  to  the  baiBiwick  of  Clennonc,  intitled  CAiUrm 
4dtscaitd  according  U  the  order  ef  nature.  It  b  now  in  die 
hand  of  every  mother)  and  aldiough  it  ha4  only  this  merits 
it  woul4  be  worthy  of  great  attention.  The  precepts  which 
it  lays  down  are  jaft  and  ufefol  \  bat  their  impcMt  efpecial- 
ly  requires  to  be  appreciated  widi  difcemment,  and  to  be 
underftood  with  the  reftriftions,  which  circumftances,  the 
ftrength  or  the  weaknefii,  and  the  fufcepdbility  of  indivi- 
duals, render  indifpeniably  necefl&ry. 

As  to  what  remains,  on  this  fobjedl,  if  the  writings  of 
philofophers  little  converfiuit  in  medical  fcience,  have,  on 
this  account,  die  difadvants^e  of  not  being  applicable  in 
tvery  cafe,  wt  ought  to  find  this  error  redified  in  die 
works  of  phyficians  on  the  fame  fubjed.  The  knowledge 
of  the  difeafes  of  children,  the  habit  of  perceiving  their 
approach,  of  preventing  and  of  treating  them,  gives  to 
their  precepts  a  greater  variety,  and  a  more  eztenfive  ap« 
plication.  Without  mentionmg  die  works  exdufively  con- 
fined to  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  diere  are  others  which 
treat  of  phyfieal  edocatjon  in  general;  and  of  thefe,  al- 
though the  epochs  at  which  they  were  puUiflied  ftamp 
upon  them  difiierent  impreffions  according  to  the  opiniona 
prevalent  at  the  time,  there  have  at  difleient  periods  been 
'  diftingttifl&ed  in  our  own  country,  tbofe  of  Brouxet,  of  Ran^ 
iin^oi Def^sartff  and  of  litde  treatife  of  cidzen  Sancerettef 
remarkable  for  its  brevity,  its  fimpltcity  and  perfpicuity. 
I  do  not  confider  it  neceiary,  upon  a  fubjeft  da  irfiich  fo 

litde 
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littk  new  has  been  atlvanmli  t»recocd  tbc  numaaiamatia 
oi  roivi(iK». 

Wc  BTc  {.\t  fruin  being  in  poiTcl&oa  o(  fo  m:my  worka 
an  likc  bcalih  of  aid  men,  u  on  liiat  uC  children.  Man* 
ItowcvAr  fctble  and  loileiinf;  at  the  vo  cuicmuiu  of 
liici  iut  equal  n«d  of  fupport,  awl  (tic  aged  bdidcc  tc- 
quirf  caoroUlioti,  This  fubjc^  <iii|;igcd  Galcii'i  aumuont 
and  ihcra  ciids  n  treaiUe,  of  the  cun»Denc<niwnt  of  ilie 
fcvcDEcenih  century,  iabtlcd  AHftimi:^Gtr*ami>t.  Tliiiex- 
ainpie  hu  nut  liul  man;  imUatiMv.  It  bss  bcea  tr^svtd 
foi  oui  age,  to  liquitUtc  the  tlcbt  incunrd  hf  (lie  pnb- 
ceding,  and  to  fill  up  with  odvuntsgc  this  brcKh  'm  our 
an. 

I  liare  ranked  in  the  number  ol  the  worka  which  have 
cnnmlmted  to  ihe  imprnvement  of  hygifnt^  Hamaaiifi't 
tr»tifcs  on  the  tlifcjics  of  artilU.     In  fj£t,  it  is  tnily  in 
the  ftudy  of  tbcfc  difcafef,  that  the  phf  lician  ought  (o  l«k 
foi  ibc  idTDni  of  up«rienix,  -ja  tu  wluc  ii  ctMulucivo  to 
the  ptcfcrmion  of  fo  mstny  nfcTuI  niRn,  tn  whom  toaetj 
ovrn  iti  cnjoymenic.     So  important  a  confitteratkm  would 
it  be,  tn  renove  thrm  from  OvtU  in(lueiKe»,  often  dunfjp^ 
oa»^ad  foQiedmcG  fata),  bf  which  the^  irc  furrounded} 
and  W  »  ibfj^cof  artifti  it  fUll  3  dfl(ilfnt«tn  in  tttc  mo- 
dical  all.     The Kocicty  of  Medicine  inicndei!  to  atdtniM  ^ 
work  of  this,  kind,  wtudi  ou^ht  tn  vrtiHii         i      i.        i 
pan  bf  the  c(]ll«6'liua  of  an«  naA  tinci 
Aciiicmjr  oi  Sdcitc«.     Ciiiam  P^-  .'. 
ready  «m'd«d  it  with  valuable  obfcrv.it  ■ 
niidlt  of  wcvkhtiufct.     But  the  aeal  an 
ihit  Tctpc^able  obfviTcf  were  uiHctnivf    ,  ;   ,      ,  ii  ■' 
•o^Raintwicc  with  medieinc  which  wu  fcifuiljte  le  gin  hii 
Waite  tt  (be  QtititT  and  all  ih«  extent  of  which  tltcy  ;iiK 
fiifteintbtc. 

■  null 
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t  null  hot  rvpnt  liar  «bai  hu  tbtidf  been  idnmccd 
cnocetiiing  phyficuoi  who  ^lVc  writ  lea  oo  the  holth  of 
die  pi»t,  of  ibc  people,  of  men  of  Icttm,  of  racQ  nf 
(alliioti,  of  fotilien,  of  fiilats,  of  Earnpons  who  tnvc)  ro 
bniticiil  «liBUl«.%  and  oT  the  inlubfrintt  nf  our  colonlai. 
Aflifr  the  mmr-t  ai  P^fll^it^s^^  of  Ptrtiuf,  >nd  uf  Ravnmxitii, 
whid  idoim  iKe  fetcnMcnih  cailory ;  oor  own  (llift)  to 
f^\Rr''u  'With  gutcTal  ft|:1[nowlc^lgmcnti,  the  n.i(n^  of 
Fr:r;h,  cif  SJkI,  of  Hilldij,  of  DuharHt!,  of  Ptifumier 
Ih'i^^rt'tt,  qT  (he  aiollrwttt  CW;  of  the  feneniblc  J57«r, 
and  uf  DasiUr,  altcfldy  qtuKed,  uul  worihy  of  hftrlnj;  thdr 
Mmei  agtia  itpcatnl. 


POtiaTH  (LTOCR, 
SUTINatiUHED  8T  THR  OUCOTKHT  0»  THR  ABKtVOXM 
niDiai  AND  or  tug.  kS)io?«Tio»  or  tub  cnvMloiL 

tCtLKtlK, 


WlTHOtrr  dning  to  Aitttv  myfdf,  tint  I  hMo  unft^tUtl 
to  sn  cucdt  troithy  of  the  fabjedt,  iho  hUlory  nt  tlut 
«]ioch,  whofc  principal  featuiifa  Iksve  dow  bcca  tnccd,  t 
bclicTC  thai  J  hare  g^Jco  »  prcilf  exact  view  of  the  chanju 
which  the  art  of  prefcrvin|i  health  hxs  cipcrieoeeii  doriiig 
in  uunuiiuBihiD,  aaH  af  dtc  prlncijul  poton  to  which  iti 
ffo^eb  aa  be  nftttetL 

lo  the  epoch  which  ntmim  fcir  nf  lo  eomiBCf  «t= 
DUght  to  confine  ouifelfn  leb  to  ihc  work*  iilr«a4r  pub- 
lil]K<}  on  ijj^^j  tluo  to  the  munt  whicli  wc  fljijoj'  af 
atunijiuf^  wotli  of  thic  iuiuf£  vith  grea>ei  funcft.  Wi; 
are  in  jwlkiliim  cf  new  mti  powciliil  /(niniu  afrfUlini^i 
we  can  «iuiJ*ei)ueotlp  liicfiAt  igtctiet  upe&ttions. 

Vfli_m.  V  f  Hot 


Not  only  has  il  happened,  Um  cotaio  wodn  of  this 
kind  hate  appeared  hot  a  few  ypars  ago ;  bat  nunj^  firom 
the  oatuit  of  theii  fiibje£lsi  and  of  the  detaik  ioto  wkidi 
their  aothors  have  entesed^  are  eflcntiallj  conneded  with 
thofic  which  were  given  to  the  public  daring  die  third 
epochf  do  not  difier  from  them  b  j  any  eflential  diara£ler9 
and  have  been  ailbciated  widi  them  in  the  table  of  whidi 
we  iketched  the  outline.  The  reports  made  to  miniftcrs 
by  the  Society  of  Medicine^  concerning  the  r^men  qf 
iatiors  I  and  die  works  of  the  competitors  for  iu  prizest  on 
the  fobjeft  of  mUiiary  bjphu^  which  will  be  poblUhed 
without  any  nnneceflary  deby^  may  be  arrange  in  the 
fame  dafs ;  and  in  refpeft  to  general  treatifcs^  the  work  of 
cidzen  Tourteik  has  lately  been  diftinguiflied  among  our- 
ichrcs;  and  in  Germany^  the  works  publilhed  at  Jena^^bj 
Dr.  Cbrilopher  iliiam  Hufeland:  I  fatbfy  myfelf  with  al- 
luding to  thefe  in  this  place,  in  order  to  confine  my  range 
at  prefent  to  the  examinadon  of  thofe  means  of  improve- 
ment pointed  out  to  us  by  the  progrefs  which  the  phyfical 
and  chemical  fciences  have  made  in  the  objejls  applicable 
to  the  knowledge  of  man^  and  to  the  prefervatioQ  of  his 
faealdi. 


IN  RISTOItlCAL  ABRIDGMBirr  OF  THB  ^DISMVfiBJ^ 
WHICH  CONCERN  MAN,  WHICH  CONTRIBUTE  TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HIS  PHYSICAL  CONSTITO- 
TIONy  AND  TO  ASSIST  >OS  IN  COICPRBMEHDUIC  .XSE 
PHENOMENA  OF  HtS  ORGANIZATION. 

The  fourth  epoch,  which  now  occupies  our  attenticm,  is 
chiefly  refharkable  for  die  difcoveries  of  gifeoas  flulHs,  and 
•f  the  compofitiod  of  water,  and'hy'^the  thik>ry  of  oxygen ; 
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\}y  tlie  tKcbry  <>f  caloric,  and  by  the  new  means  of  appre- 
clatmg  and  of  calculating  its  quantities ;  by  tHe  improvecT 
theory  of  cleftricity,  and  by  the  accuracy  of  the  inltru- 
ments  contrived  t6  calctilate  its  ftrength,  or  to  deteA  its 
fatnteft  appearances;  by  the  difcovery  of  iht  phenomena 
of  galvanifm ;  by  the  progrefs  of  comparative  anatomy ;  in 
fine,  by  the  preclfion  given  to  the  language  of  fcierice, 
through  the  inftrumetitality  of  the  ne\^  fyftem  of  nomcil- 
elatur^. 

An  able!"  pen  has  traced,  in  the  DtBionary  oftlbemtftrj, 
the  hiftdry  of  the  difcovery  of  elaftic  fluids ;  of  which  th« 
genius  of  V^anhelmont  had  obtained  a  glimpfe  at  the  begin- 
ning of ^ the  fevetiteenth  century;  v/hofe  phenomena  irt 
combuftlon  and  refpiration  had  been  briefly  delineated  by 
Maybw  in  1669*— a  difcovery  which  Boyle  and  Hales  had 
afterwards  improved  by  experiments^  whofe  refults  they  had 
not  anticipated ;  which  Black  and  Vetiel  have  alfo  forefcen 
16  their  works,  upon  the  principle  which  renders  waters  acid- 
uloiis,  and  which  yet  efcaped  the  perception  of  every  eye,  till 
Friejllej  glorioufly  opened  the  career,  the  palms  of  ^hich 
Were  rcferved  for  Lavoifier.  *  . 

Ff  1  The 

*  The  difcovery  of  oxygen  g>s,  that  great  fource  of  animal  life  and  of 
anim:tl  heat,  of  which  the  werj  io^nioiis  Dr.  Mayow,  as  appear*  from  hit 
aiTays  on  the  Nitro-aerlal  and  Fiery  Spirit,  had  but  a  faint  and  conjedural 
glimpfe,  obfcured  by  much  unfatisfaAory  leafoning  and  inadmiflible  hy- 
iwtheiis;  was  certainly  firft  exhibited  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  and,  about  the  fame 
ttat,  (naknowa  however  to  each  other),  by  the  immoral  Mr.  Schecle  of 
Stockholm,  although  Halld  aflcru  in  the  tfxt  rhat  t)ic  psjm  of  this  difco- 
very is  due  to  Lavoifier.  Dr.  Pricftly  obl!iined  oxygen  gas,  or,  as  he  term- 
ed it,  dephlogiflicated  air  in  June  or  July  1774,  from  the  oayd  of 
merenry,  (Sr^precipitat*  ftrfii  and  from  mimuni»;Bff  the  redosyd of  IcacK 
SThis  lad  he  publicly  mciiMoned,  at  Lavoifier's  table  at  J^'i^^  in  the 
prt fence  of  that  great  and,  unfortunate  philofopher  and  of  his  lady, 
who'had  no  previous  (nowleiigti  oT  Uiis  intereilmg  fluid,'  and  etpre/f* 
ei  their  fuq>rife  at  the  phenomena  related   by  Priefttey,  in  t^  mopt'' 


The  «akm  of  atmoff|isM  air  ^  ,^egtgfH^  (i^  ^ 

combinationa  with  r^ivn  and  ^^)PjbHf&  .^^^ISR'I'W^  ^ 
flWif,  and  the  phenomena  of  dp  conuM)fidii|p  a^  d^^* 
pofition  of  tiP0/^9  are  not  deftjqed  for  ^  f'^.IIIKQV^.^]^ 
exciting  a  barren  admiration :  in  i^ck  K|^  ^^3VPf|!<K  ti^^ 
fecret  of  his  own  exiftence* 

The  amtj^tion  (f  the  atmo^h^^  ap^  t^l  ^j^j*^!^  ^^ 
its  component  partSy  have  at  la^  difcoyei;^  the  ^^^  o£ 
the  air  in  which  we  lire.  But  jet  the  drt  of  tuSifif^i, 
and  all  the  means  employed  for  carryii^  it  to  (l{ildii^^°» 
have  only  proved  the  varieties  of  thefe  propor^toi;)i3L  vA^ 
is  in  vain  that  we  have  hitherto  expelled  fir<9p  C^^l^ 
fatisfa£lory  proofs  of  its  degree  of  jQduh;rity.  "fy  (a^  to 
obtain  certain  knowledge  on  this  point.  Vfp  m^  teffi  l^' 
courfe  to  the  examination  of  its  eEfetks  upon,  the  ap^. 
which  refpire  it^  to  the  alterations  induced  by  ^.^fPf^ 
which  contaminate  it,  and  to  the  phenpn^ena  of  f{^^^' 
We  are  at  leaft  already  well  aware^  that  of,  all  t)^.{tf(i^ 
which  infe£l  the  atmofphere^  the  moft  yji^]g^t^  ^^ 
among  thofe  by  wKofe  caufes  we  snre  cominoolj  furQJW.* 
ed|  are  the  combinations  which  form  carbonic  acidt  corifiR' 
ated  bygrogen^  and  fulpburated  hydrogen. 

The  identity  of  the  produdls  of  comht^n  ^sxLrf^ml^h 
the  iimilar  changes  which  the  air  experiences  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  lungs,  and  on  the  furface  of  the  ikin.  the  new 
qualities  whicn  the  blood  acquires  in  pafling  tbrqajh.  tn^ 

pjiimonary  vcflelsji  exhibit,  under  a  new  point  of  ricw,  the 

relations 

of  OAober  of  the  fame  year.  About  the  fame  time,  he  .repes^,  tl^^  ^' 
periments  which  had  formerly  procured  him  his  dephiogi^ca||ec|  uTi  ^ 
thie  prefence  of  many  of  the  fciencific  chemifU  of  F^rls,  a^  th^  clleji^tc* 
M.  Tnidain^'%1    trahilator. 


fWWWfftf^lSt  *ludi  (le  trea'fliM,  anJ  wiiK 

fle^Hilil|l>rffr'liif<SftHr6e  is  inuBcrfcd.  From  tEiat  p|. 
rioJ,  flic  wci^f  a'ntf  daft«:ity  c^  dte  atr  liaVc  ceajeil  to 
set  i}ic  moft  [ininii»ciit  part  in  tl^e  dirorj/  of  its  bGs  i^ 
lYfptntioa.  To  tBc  phyCoIogil^i  eye,  the  life  of  man.  u 
wdl  !i;  that  of  the  lower  sn!m.'il6,  hu  become  the  rcMi  of 
tbr  carfihlfiulioilt  of  >  Siiiil  denXneil  In  dTcfl  a  contutuxl 
icnLiratiini  of  ihr  furfaci:  of  the  glnW,  in  ill  ihofc  puiiiti 
wturfi  zn:  rubcnittetS  lo  its  acHcn.  Diit  u  thit  t.iA  roiiii> 
li'iti  of  life  inexhAvilUbte ;  ind  iii  the  aitJIt  of  ick  omtinual 
tclfct,  and  of  iK  peT]«itial  nltemtioni,  how  can  It  recover 
lis  fitcdgdi,  or  recnii:  lU  ciluiufled  «aicrgj? 

Ilii-  ildT-  <-T:irriin'-Tir4  r.f  Iri'-r.Jj-z,i'-!.  r,u  v^^r'AhtrSj  reein 

■'f   pouring  a 

Urtjin  lit  purL-  jti  iiitTi  liic  brjliini  (.1  liic  Hin.-kfphcrc,   cfpc- 

L'iOy  of  iliftluf^Ttig  il  Iti  liic  yre»te(l  ohunditicci  wlien  n 

n.'imft  wftf]  waHrr,  afii)  w'tTi  niTbTmic  irid,  ?rr.iian[:iM  to 

.■V  .     -.,   i         ,...   ■■,     ■.     .1,,^        ,    :■.     ,i^ 


llic  m^iin  ■:!■   iiWutt  alii-Tiiiivlj"  rvfioruuj  lu 

both  [)!-■  !■  iis  uf  atmofphcit:,  itm^i  tJiangT 

.ib!c,  and  ..'■         ■;  ;  ■:■!■   ■■■'"  'xins  itji.un:-.-*. 

lil  the  mtdftof  (I«ic  clti  ,    ■    rjiifurnuiion* 

of  botficf,  une  fupitive  lulu;     i  ^i^l  ililacpiuu, 

.■ri77"'',T'.--    :■■    -r.-    r-l.  ,.         ■.      n:h.r^    itfclC 

■!-.Jili- 


1  lit  mnll  curi> 

M.v,,-     -;-■.-■  -  ■,  ,,■  ..  ,iT.     ..         ■[i.aiilU?,  mA  « 

fKftioa  uf  ihiii  (utiUuttc,  funualy  uuppiccbblfl  lb  tbc 

]?f  3  cdnrc 
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ceaM  of  ibe  ealorifficter,^.,U^er.,efa4^;|J^  «4cn|)si^pQ|| 
of  Lmmfer  apd  of  Z^aflace.   :  In  ^iie  jKf^s  pf  rj^pndaiit 
the  aninul  fuffia^  a  great  pnqportioiit  of  t|iff(;^ft9i^cQ  to, 
efcapc.     This  proportion,  coippared  with  t|ie:  qi^^tity  o( 
caibonic  acidy  .former!,  with  that  of  the  oxygtni  m  of 
which  the^atmorphcre  is  deprived,  feems.tp  fuhftaptiate 
another  produ£b  of  refpirauoy  ^  .and  this  p^o^luA  cone* 
fponds  to  the  water  that  eicapes  in  the  form  of  vapoiur 
from  the  veiicles  of  the  lungs*     Caloric  united  to  arterial, 
bloodt  and  tranfmitted  with  it  to  the  different  pasts  of  the. 
body,  partly,  at  leaft,  unfold  to  us  the  fecret  of  sftimal 
Umperaiure^  and  of  the  means  employed,  by  palure  in  re*?, 
pairing  its  lofles.  ^ 

With  this  theory  b  coI^le£led  that  of  the  iraufmffm  cf^ 
caloric  through  the  different  bodies  of  naturei  by  the  inter* 
▼ention  of  their  condudling  ptoperties^    A  great  Tarietyi 
of  phenomena,  till  lately  very  little  known,  elocidated  by* 
Benjamin  Tb§mJon^  Count  Rumford,  difcpver  to  iis  the^ 
manner  in  which  this  principle  is  tranfmitted  .tbroiigl^ 
elaftic  Quids  and  liquids  ^  and  the  art  of  propagating,  .of 
cpnfining,  of  preferving,  and  of  diftributing  heat,  coutri- 
butes  to  improve  thofe  of  conftrp&ing  our  habitations,  of 
clothing  our  bodies,^  and  of  preparing  our  aliments. 

New  inftruments  of  analyfis,  furniihed  by  the  combin- 
ations of  that  a£iive,  univerfal,  transforming  principle,  the 
.  bafe  of  oxygen  gas^  difcover  tp  us,  in  the  midft  of  grand 
analogies,  (Irlking  differences  between  the  prinqpal  vege» 
table  and  animal  fubftances.  .  Both  of  them  are  coayexted 
into  oxalic  acid.  But  the  azotic  ^^x,  .which  <he  latter  eniit% 
in  fuch  abundance,  proves  that  the  refemblance  between 
them  is  not  in  (every  inftance  entirely  complete*  The  com* 
pofition  of  ammonia,  formed  of  the  fame  charaderiftic  prin-> 
dple  of  animal  fubftances,  united  to  hydrogen  gas,  revealed 
i|i  the  hands  of  Bertholet  a  fecret,  w|)ich  xb^  chemifti^ 
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|br  01  Utog  ^  period^  had  dematided  <tf  tiatnit^  and  for  fa' 
long  a  ^etiod  receiTed  a  refafal.  Two  elafies  of  fubftance^ 
are  feuttd  diftinOlj  forteed  in-  vegetables  and  afiiibaU,  and ' 
Ae  abccftf  of  animalizatidn  i$  Iketched  out.*    *     ' 

One  of  the  tnoitfinguIarproduAsof  animat  organiza- 
^tif  phdjpborus^  and  the  fhojpboric  add  in  Which  it'refults,' 
aJready  well  known  in  the  bafis  of  bone,  and  in  the  animal 
fibre,  have  been  traced  in  the  aliments,  in  the  bxcrementi- 
tious  floide,  in  the  formation  of  the  hair,  of  th<e  horiia  and 
of  Uie  flcin  of  animalb,  in  the  gaftric  juices,  in  the  nuhriti* 
tiotts'lhiidd,  and  in  that  which  is  confecrated  to  reproduc-' 
tion.     Bertboiet,  Fburcroyf  and  VAuqudifr^  have  examined 
Aeir  relations  and  differences,  in  gouty  difeafes,  in  the 
com]^arifon  of  people^  of  different  ages,  in  that  of  men 
witlftfie  lower  ammals;  and  if  we  are  ftill  unacquainted 
with  the  mediod  of  its  'formation,  we  at  leaft  obtain  ip 
l^mpfe  of  Its  connedion  with  die  phafes  of  life,  and  with* 
the  derangements  of  die  animal  economy,  in  moft  of  the 
^eafes  which  affli6l'hiattanity. 

Lavot/Ur  and  Seguin  have  alfo  endeavoured  to  inform 
themfelves'of  the  phenomena  oi perfpiration^  and  to  fubjeffc 
it  to  eiperiments,  whofe 'Accuracy  leaves  nothing  to  defire' 
upon  this  fubje£l.  Others  afe  doubtlefs  invited  to  finifli 
the  labours  which  they  left  incomplete ;  as  for  us,  let  u» 
refrain  in  this  place  from  fuperadding  to  immortal  regretSy 
ihameful  and  deplorable  recoile£tions. 

"While  modem  cfaemiltry  has  acquired  fb  many  claims 
Upon  our  acknowledgmeifts.  Coulomb  has  fubjedled  ere£tri- 
mty  to  calculadon ;  he  has  meafured  its  minuteft  propor- 
tions, and  determined  the  progrefCons,  which  it  follows 
to  the  different  points  of  the  furfaces  of  bodies.    In  fine, 
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its  mnfinnai  thaii  r^iogir-  w^rmlt-*  lAif.  iifc^  tTur  bffff  ttiihrf 
oicaliiicdi  and  the  bah^ipc  ag^rcciii^ii  ^jOi*  4q|jng^ Jii^ 
ittaaioo.     Fe4a.  acca^iUalc%  ^  cwl^ 

Ayi)irf»  Oiii(:«Mt  %*^.  a»d  4^.  fiBK^is^  tt^9AeAii|i|. 

to  aicqtaiq.  U^  akeratiofa  whidf  if  i4%9<9Cie«i^^qMb 
liqaco^  firoo)  the  cefpiiatioa  of  ^ffinal^  ^^^  ^  ;^ 

wj^  ^f'^^r  aniiA  fo  vfZDj.  eftp^mp^  9p^  ^fifefntofr 
had  DOC  pcrcciycd,  com<^  as  it  were,  ^ByitafflgH^  <#fc 
itfelf  to  Gahanfs  a^catioi^    That  amUt/^  ^  ^JBBBJtf"% ^ 
nerves  and  .of  mofd^  witt^  which  nat|D^j;{a|era^|Q|l)jfL^T 
the  whole  phenomcngi.  of.motioy^  ifoUrolfrojp  t^  ^ijiah»jifci 
hn^d,  inaSive,  and,  in  zffcmxuft^B^jii^ 
life.    It  uncxpcaedly^  rcyiw^i,  ^^  ^  vg^fH  o^  ^Bi|g 
contad^  cftablKhed.  or  bfokoi,  bctyf^,  tjie.  t^f^9fi  ikf^ 
circle  of  conduaors  upon  ^^^  if,  rf %j    ^  tf'fe'QHfL 
hand^  the  rapiditj  of .  cQn;ippi^^atjofl^»  ^  t)ic  i^j^of 
tl^  conduaprs,  fecm.tp  eftabjjl^  ^5^P^  ^^rs^HW^ 
mena,  and  thole,  of,  clcAricitytftr?at^a^Sj^^ 
odier  obfemtions  appear  to  d^tbcq^^    On  the^pfji^hajj^  • 
the  fteadinefs  of  the  pjhenpn^^npny  in4fge^ent,,of,tbi;  Ujg^ 
tore  of  the  nenref^  iadqpc;nd<^t.of  the:.  cQiyflct^^frjfr^^Kp. 
of  their  trunk,  independent. of ,th^  difi^n.ge^€itt^rQ{fthi^. 
parts  or  of  the  iadlvidaals  fron^  wjbicb  th^e^.a^p^  ta^n,  ffo^ 
▼ided  that  the  parts  feparated  be  ei^er  cpi^pggiQja^f  ^^f^^,. 
municate  by  means  of  proper  interin^di<u  feen^^tp  forbid, 
our  aflimilating  its  caufe  to  that  whic^.in.the  hvii^b94¥, 
fupports  the  natural  influence  of,  th^  n^eryou$  pi;.tl^  iruuf: 
cular  fy (terns.     What  will  be  the  confequences.  of  the  dif* 
covery^of  a jproperty  fo  very  fgjrprifoig  ?  LetJiS JUlLfciiaiBL 
from  |;iving  a  decifion  on  this  point. 


^18%,  Ac  anatdmH^t  eye  furvey^  in  f dcceiBon  Oi  the 
kMffi<aiA|»^  ^tt4^^pmparing  ibwArajOttrei  with  that  o)f 
illMij  %  l^aft  dfa>K^a  si  panHcl  between  all  the  tjttttti 
wJUeh.eoRipofe  ti^c  appttrtenancos  of  dicir  life,  fftom  man 
toiafe&Sx  Cmwt  mireftigateB  and  detdbpeiitbe  ftciK9;ares 
of  the  vifcera  $  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  ncnrous  and  thd 
mttftular  ffftcmt.  He  fliew»  in  wIm  ordeta^^of  aaimals'tfte' 
ck)fo  ciicnbtes*  hy  t}ie  influenoe  06  Zy  contradile  heart  an(£ 
of  arterial  veffels,  and  is  carried  ftom  the  centre  toi  the  et* 
ti)eiiiille»  and'  fhffflteeS)  to  be  afterwavdt  nsconda£lasd  to* 
WMdi  the  centre :  in  what  other  ovder^  the  firnie  fluid;  oil- 
I7  eflbfed  into  the  intervals  between  the  i4foenb  (haks  thofe 
parts  ^rilich  it*  appears  to  nouriflli  only  by  watering- them. 
He  Unfolds^  in  eacb  of  them  die  (hrii dure  of  thofe  organs 
by  wMdl  the  atmofphere  oir  mcumambient  fluid  is  fub^ 
mitted  to  die  mechanifm  of  a  true  refpiratioui  whether  the 
faft'be,  that  this  atmofphercy  w^atevertbe  its  nature,  receiv- 
ed intolnngs>pioperlyformed|  there  (kidfta  nutritious  fluid 
carried  thttfaer-  by  puh&onary  veflelss  whether  the  fame 
atmofphere,  conveyed 'by  appropriate- veflSels,  appears  to  go 
in  qtieft  of  the  nutritioiis  fltiid  as  fcir  as  the  heart }  whether 
being  diftminated  throughout  the  body  by^ means  of  its  re«'' 
fpiratory  pores^  it.evevjrwhere^omeft  into  conta£l  with  the  ' 
jujce  poured  out  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  antmal's  body. 
Cuvier  points  out  to  us  the  univerfaKty  of'  this  funAion  of 
refpiralion^  luperior  even  to  that  of  the  circulatioUi  and  al« 
ways  maintaining  a  conAant  aflkiity  with  the  reftoring 
fluids  and^onfequently  with  nutrition.*  Thus  do  we  ob« 
terve,  that  the  fir  A  end  of  *  the  organization  of  animated 
beings,  the  fupport  of  life,  however  corapHcotcd  or  fimple 
may  be  its  mechaniftn,  is  always  refolved  into  one  problem 
alone,  that  of  eftabUihinga  perpetual  relation  between  the 
circumambient  fluid  and  the  alimentary  juices* 
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OONJBCTOltBt    EBLATin    TO  TUB  AmMITMtt  WBim 
•     TUB  PHT8ICAX.*KMOWLEXK»  OK  MAN  A^m OB  MnrOlMNB 
UM\  DBRiyB  FROM  THB  DI6COtBRlB»  ALEEADT  M AlW^ 
DURING  THB  COOBBE  OP  THB  FOUEW  BFSCH. 

So  many  fucccfsful  laboms  appear  to  od^ige  the  hao*, 
2on  of  nature  to  oar  fight ;  and  it  is  onljf  by  a  iMofp^ivp 
▼iow  pf  paft  ages*  and  by  cefledling  on  how  many  illtt&wis 
encbufiafm  has  frequently  introduccyl  into  our  theoriest^  that 
wc  ar^  taught  to  paufe  and  to  fay,  om  piat^ftkle,  ^jrror  afotff- 
f0Hf  during  many  agei^  exilude  us  from  U)e  pjufb  tbaf  ^onfiiuSs 
to  truth*  But  if  we  ought  to  fpecula^  wit^  caUtio%  we 
oii^t  not  at  leaft  Co  relinquifli  hoft^  while  wp. indulge  i^  . 
the  contemplation  of  the  ccvafequeaces  announced  to  us  by 
tfaefe  prcmifea. 

One  foUtary  truth,,  clearly  demonftrt^tod,  jqao  forqi.^ 
bond  of  conne£lion  between  all  the  braty;bea  of  hygictK^    .  . 

Let  the  changes  which  the  air  experience  ^i  which  it 
operates  in  our  organs,  and  in  our  fluids,  be  equally. well 
explained  throughout  ^e  animal  economy,  as  in.  the  pol- 
monary  fun&ions:  ]pt  us  attain  toan.ei{u^l4egree.of  cer- 
tainty refpe£ting  the  effe^  of  the  atmol^eriq)!  fluid,  in 
all  the  parts  in  which  it  enters  into  .fome  ComhinaUon  with 
the  nutritious  matter  i  in  the.  ftpfftach  and/inteftioes,  with 
the  alimentary  mafs,  or.  with  the  aliment  svtiJ>  fi  deftined 
to. afford  nourj/bmentf  and  is  about  to  be  co^yert^d  into 
chyle i  in  the  lungs,  with  the  aliment  which  is^r^y  U 
part  with  its  nutritiotu  matter^  and  which,  prefents  i^elf  to 
iu  a£tion  in  the  chyle  completely  formed,  and  in  the  blood 
immediately  after  its  reception  %  at  the  Airf^pe  ^  l;he  f)sin 
with  the  aliment  whicK.^  about  to  be yefied  wkb  nutritious 
properties^  and  which>  under  the  form  o£lyn|pby  is  diffufed 
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ta  tbe  lymphatic 'fyfteiDy  aod  iii  the  fubcutaneous  cellular 
ivebst  wiAsAchBM'hftnfh  united^  wick  the  far,  andcfaang* 
^'intx>*tn2IlBiiii'the'  mammary  organs,  -where  it  obeys  fo 
qwicUy  kndj  fo  idbvioofly  the  infltience  of  atmofpherfcal 
CQtita£l, .%»  wteic  jflemales  tHftmgutflr  by  the  name  of  tie 
^<f£nt .t>f  tie  milk;  andiwe  Ihall  have  a  more  complete  and 
a  lef$  conjeAiinrl  theory  of  the.'jdations  of  die  a£Uon  bf 
t^iie'ttf  lijirith-nmrition.  .  ..•  f  ' 

.  To  dlisi  ilet  iift'fubjoin  a  moic-jierfefl  knowledge  of  the 
rfHi^ti^ns' which  unite  the 'excretory  fundions,  and  their 
^rodudts,'with  the*"  different  changes  which  the  food  under- 
goes Ui  thc^jbody.  -  Let  us  fniier  ourfehres  to  be  perfuaded* 
that  the  carbpuic  acid,  and  the  ac^ueous  vapour,  formed  ia' 
the  liings^  that  the  fame  produdis  formed  in  die  perfpif- 
aiory^organs^'thit  the  water,  whidi  is:  frequently  precipi- 
tated-with  fach- rapidity,,  efpecially  in  the  firft  moments  dl 
digcftion, 'towards  the  urinary  canals;  that  the  diflerent 
gafeOUs  fluids  evolred  in  the  intefliinal  paflages ;  iii  {h6ft, 
th^tthe  bile  which  filters  througk  the  biUary  pores,  fituat- 
ed  near  die.  vafcular  fyftem  of  die  vena  portae,  are  only 
difierent  refuks  of  the  fame  means  which  nal^re  employs 
in  difierent^parts  of  the  body,  and  of  Vhe  drculation  to  de- 
prive the  blood  and  the  alimentary  juice  6i  a  part  of  thei¥ 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  We  ihat^then  have  a  pofitive' proofy 
as  well  as  an  expbnation,  of  that  important  obfervation,  (b 
much  extolled  by  medical  phyfiologifts,  that  all  the  evactH 
ationsy  iR^hedier  in  their  natural  order,  or  in  a  ftatd  of  di& 
eafe,  are  partly  deftined  mutusMy  to  fupply  each  other^  and" 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  fubordimite  parts  of  one  individual' 
univerfsri  oparatkni. 

In  refpeft  lo  that  other  ptodud,  equally  important^ 
which  is  etoived  in  the  midft  of  all^  thefe  procefles,  taloric^ 
\U  by  me9Q0of  opertment,  we  fliall  titai  day  iatidt)  our- 
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Cikpfs  w^  it  19  vdt  a^f  uifchgjgcd  ill  flic  pMiWHHpy  tf* 
gissk  ki  iKt  pfopottiontwlndi  anrfWcf  to  the  CMiiiDaAttr 
Or  wiMsn  ocyi^Cfi  0tt  nfinflMS  tBC  uni  9  Mit  tfeMP  it'  tt  lOv 
iMMd  bf  amloeow  watan  tt  die  fMbce  of  liie  Abr 
llM  it  ii^  periBps  difio  czcricitcd  in  otHcf  pRfpoctidm^  ojf 
wti  fimit  mm  fcjiidi  ui  tbe  nuM^y  ititcffwiMj  itnt 
fubffCBf  fupcniiatng  to  ttis  xbt  wKfwwtogt  or  0116 
CDiiftauit  md  crcn  fcciptocn  vebtioiis  bctwccB^ttic  liitciiHtjf 
opsiiiiiitt  liC8t  sod  uK  dcgwe  or  flno^pcUHny'  n  »(  mit* 
0ft9  wid  niundflr  MipuM?  vc  Ihwy  mi  nie  vnt'puiBS^  do^ 

OM  O  loll   HMIPc  OOmpRJMpillllC  1001  Qs    IBC  iOUIUUCS  Qk 

Mttwe  togciiente  mimal  •  tcaptiitttge  $  we  fliril  tetter 
pevoeivo  tlie  advmt^es  of  w  cold  ind  dexrie  wf  oftt^aM 
WBKMk  IS  wann  sna  ramMOf  lo  provioce  uuwc < miimiiiimi j 
ofiwUditfab  hest  is  a  prodod;  and  weflidl^  be  pottflU' 
of  arthsofy'of  the  aAkm  of  free  and  venoviMd  sdr  iipiMr' 
dieottiBoow  oigans-'iB  dubhen,  nrimrfie^  and  britietft* 
uno  tahe  eaercile  iii  open  airy  aod  Hrf'efiiptiTC*<3oifc|^iim,' 
We  flidl  alfe  be  aMe  m  atooam  far  dte  <McR9itts  iiAidk 
aio  perceptible  ui  tbe  ubA)  anl  ib  tne*  inMe^  oeuidMis 
lyiiifhntic  fyftean^  bflUyctu  men  broo;^  iip4l*ditxMciir- 
itf' of.  catie%  and  in^  bMr  moift  fitaatftnn*  aisf  Aofe  wbo 
ave  enveloped  in  the  circidaliiig  air  crf^pbins,  ^aod  iHib  five' 
ia^-aad  deraftod  BtindMs.    URs fludllitevlfe«be^ aMe 
ta'»esplaiii-tlie  Tatietiei  oF  aaioMl'  bfiat  4triiig*  d^^ftkm, 
and  IB  the  difoctit  periods  wtfeh  Asre-  ia  ^Ae  tdxmfli  Of' 
tfaa(pfo«efii4    Fiaallyi  «eflnHAai£ttdifcrhast^il*iooof 
ppwcrto  (ketoh  the  tteoiy  oftfiibrilefaeai^  k>riof*'Mly  ia 
piiliiiooBiy»  brteteia^  and  hiKoof  inahdkf >  --  »  ^-^  * 

If  to  Aefe  lefohs  we  fiibjom  the  theorpoaMiirMiidaflb-' 
ingipoweas-of  icalofie,.  cjifideiediina<e%eflbW5t>bmfcreht 
fohOaaces  wink  wUdir  we  nardi  inodbdediMiiifr tiO»  thofe* 
«bidi  mfo^qpiiscbfia  aturfbddicS|lidr  MMl  liWM%RMIf]pr- 
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■Mittt^bC'  f^eciqr  ^  ^  pfodttdim  of  cold  by  erapgtu 
afjons  qpaOtftmions  v^rduig  the  power  which  hc9$f 
e9Sf p  externally  appliedf  pofleflea  of  qutckenang  and  revi^. 
ingy  and  cold  of  btonuiig  and  impeding  the  funAkms  of 
^  nervous  and  iiMrfcubiP  fyftems :  if  we  alfo  determine 
in  .what  degree  thele  phenomena  obtain,  either  in  general 
or  in  the  particular  cafe$  of  individuals:  if  it  be  competent. 
fox-w  to  afoeriain  at  what  point  external  cold,  according 
to  age,  tmnperaments,  and  circnisftances,  promotes  thefe- 
OQmbinadona  which  generate  animal  heat;  at  what  degree^ 
9fk  the  conti^ry,  onght  the  point  to  be  placed,  at  whicli 
tifX9  natural  heat  is  fo  far  furpafled  by  the  external  cold^s 
tijs^t.it  refttlts  in  the  diminu^a  or  extindion  of  the  mov-- 
iog.,ppweya:  we  fliaU  then  be  poffefled  of  a  complete 
theory  of  the  utiUty  and  dangers  of  cM  or  of  heat,  reh- 
tqcB.to  the  cBBcfSts  ot  the  air,  baths,  and  drefs ;  and  we  fliaH. 
alia  obiaiia  the  (blntioa  of  fo  many  queftions,  b  often  dif« 
ctt&d  and  ib  ervoneoufly  decided,  relative  to  education,  to^ 
the  tseatment  of  cutaneous  difeafesj  to  die  veginKn  of' 
nurieSf  of  childraa,  of  adults,  and  of  dd  men. 

It  is  not-  neceffary  for  mc  to  enlarge  farther  on  thefe 
objeds,  or  to  fubjoin  other  examplcis,  in  order  lo  (hew 
how  fertile  in  omifequences,  one  fblitary  fa£t,  (iiBy  per* 
ccived,  may  boeome  $  how  mueb  the  progrefs  of  the  phy-^ 
tical  and  chemkal  ieieneeif  aided  by  the  difboveriea  of  ^ 
comparative  aaatofpy>  muft'  concern  tfaofe  who  devote  their 
time  to  tbe.ftudyof'^/^,  and  contribute  to  the  fdvtion 
of  fo  aaaoy  gre%t  and^  importanl  qoeftaons;  Uow,  in  ftoiticr 
all  the.  theories  refpe£ling .  dimatss,  tem|ierameRii^'  oiH  ^^ 
dscfsf  aliqientf,  6xerctions#  exercpfey  and  eoniequtfndy<ecM> 
catioik^Mdcegime%vaUy<iottttd«tliofe  very  queflkomr  Mtelil^' 
fivdy,  which  have  juft  now  bam  psopofedv    '   *     '  >'"  *^ 

Ij^V,4ep|rable  irould  it  be,  that  in  ihi  important  and^^ 

valuable 
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valuable  art,  to  which  I  wi(h  ufefuUy  to  (onfecrate  my 
labours  and  my  life,  the  perfection  of  a  lai^uage  whofe 
expreffions  would  be  lefs  borrowed  from  theories  which 
deftroy  each  other  in  fucceflion,  and  rhore  enumerative  of 
fa£b  which  are  immutable ;  \^hofe  eompound  words  con- 
veying a  juft  idea  of  what  they  exprefs,  mtght  form  a  lan- 
guage clear  and' concife ;  and  whofe  influence  over  our  ideas 
would  no  longer  refult  in  ^the  inevitable  efFe£i:  of  an  em^ 
falematical,  metaphorical,  and  inaccurate  language,  the  in- 
convenience, viz.  of  leading  us  to  miftake  the  terms  6f  a 
convention  for  the  voice  of  nature,  could  be  fuperadded  to 
what  has  been  advanced  I 

Here  I  clofe  this  difcourfej  whofe  objed  has  been  to 
itview  the  hiftory  of  the  art  and  its  refouroes;  the  progrefe 
which  it  has  a£tually  made,  and  that  which  it  might  have 
made;  the  conne£lion  of  this  art  with  all  the  other 
fciences,  and  the  neceffity  under  which  the  man  who  de- 
votes himfelf  to  its  ftudy  labours,  of  cultivating  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  them.  ^  It  was  not  my  intentioa 
to  quote  all  the  works'worthy  of  being  noticed,  and  to 
Iketch  a  plan  of  a  library  of  hygiene.  I  have  confidered  not 
men  in  particul  r,  but  the  human  mind  in  general,  as  a 
b^g  whofe  life  is  compofed  of  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  atnd  is 
divided  by  unequal  intervals,  between  the  attempts  of  in- 
fi^cy,  its,{imp)e  and  ingenious  fpirit,  and  the  hoped  whicb 
it  teaches  us  to  entertain,  the  frivolous  purfuits,  the  pre- 
judice^ and  the  iiicredulity  of  the  fecond  period  j  tfaie  ebul- 
liti^n«  the  imagination,  and  the  errors  of  youth ;  finally, 
the  firm  confidence  which  experience  oommunicates  in 
zD^turejiig€^  au)d>the  gr^at  efforts  which  it  is  <  capable  of 
i%^Qg-  when  it  afcertains  its  fprqes^  and  tht  *  (fiftanee  of 
til»&  cmi  ^whkh  it  wiihcs  to  x«2ob«  .     .<.'*^-     .       ".  ,      * 


I 


•    * 


'1      <    ' 


I 


QI  HJ^oi^  liere  a  plan  of  a  trcatifc  on  bygihit^  almoft  funU 

lar  1^9  what  I  have  mfei;ted  in  the  fbarth  volume,  p.^^;5^ 

pf  the  Journal  publiihed  by  Citizen  Fourcroy^  under  the 

title  of  Median^  Ultsflr/aed  by. tie phyjic^ fciimes^    I  ^ire 

it  without  adding,  in  this  place  any  elucidations  of  which 

^^  it  may  be  fufceptiblej  becauffs  I  hope  to  realize  it  inL 

^.  9;ae9fthe  preliminary  difcourfet,,  after  wards,  to  he  pre* 

^,,fixed  to.  the  whole -Didiionary  of  Medicine,  where  I 

(hall  prefenfit  to  the  public  with  fome  improvements  $ 

the  qeceffity  of  which  [experience  has  already  taught^ 

but  ^hich  rcj^uire  to  be  farther  premeditated.] 


EXPOSl+ION  OF  A  PLAN  OF  A  COMPLETE  TREA- 
TISE ON  HrGIMNE. 


*f  H^OIMNJ^  as  wdil  aa  the  art  of  healing,  iff  only  the  r^ 
fuk  of  particolar  obfeivations  compofed  and  generalized. 
Tiiefe  <^{iBnration8  haire  been  colleSed  from  the  esperiencd 
of  all  ages,  and  of  all  countries ;  they  have  varied  accord*** 
ing  to  the  circmnflauicea  of  the  times,  and  tocthe'fiMiatiOii 
of  places;  to^tbeir  analogies  and difftr«ioBa  the  art  is  ime 
debted  for  its  exiftence. 

<<  {t  is  po  ijfaia  accoimt  that  I  haite  deemed -ibufeluf^e 
prcmifey  by-  way  ofiiintodnfUoa  to  bygiim^  ^fm^'^pbyfi^ 
miim^ikalgeographyi  %do^  fbyfied  aHd.^mi^icak^hmmlt^' 
^f^  hykfy ;  thefe  are^  Co  to  fpeak;  the  pattcma  whkft  we  imi*:- 

tatc 


uwifcate*  die  ckMenli  oT  Ac  att»  is  tti  )^hifilife 
cumimifc  ID  OK  picmmsi  qv  aBBiiBb     xvflB  pv&M 

muHBf  iDOvf  iiCBnHiis  ted  t#  lllf  dppyilUISy 

■MU  wx  pnyncai  iMiiiiiit  ■>  v  icihwph  iw  cbc  oonnnnA 

6UHifHUCllCc»  UfCCIIJIj  IG  HIS  (llUtlf  JuDBa       XiDb  vCBVC^ 

0Q  the  Ode  IwiWt  ooRC^ODo^  t6  Ck  ntttffb  of  ittitt»  tti^ 
on  tw  otnaTy  to  die  mtuo  of  nuii^slf  sm  li6  inM  WMtBcc 

OBOB  OW  OHR&B  UM»  O W  GfllnDtQDOIlflb 

«*  TkM  tiK  ttmif  of  «»jg«»m  ■  aeocArilf  dkidod  iat» 
ihfce  pfltfts* 

**  The  fiA  iododot  the  knoirie<%c  of  the  heakhy  aun^ 
in  all  tfaofe  ooiiditioP8»  which  dherfify  his  wants  aad  frpoi- 
tics.  The  iecond  has  for  its  objcdt  the  knowledge  of  dbe 
Angi  wliidi  he  vfiBs  and  eojoyl^  and  of  tfaeiv  cfeAs  iqMm 
fab  codUtmioo  aad  oqpas.  The  dM  ooBipidbHends  die 
kw»  dcdoced  ftoBi  ihgfe  fooacei  of  hiimlfdgi^i  iiiri  J^ 
flAaa  tfar  boAids  widHr  whkh  hit  .eilpyBleni»  mdft  be 
laiiilii  tj  it  hew— H  wUh*  to  wt^m.^cmSnndi  Aatfe  tf 


iodv'lMigMgeafi  diB*icbaal9ycthe&  dvQO  htttf^hw 

Ov  wtffMMS* 

e^^  ItttrdieirirafeixiDadiSsfitflrofidviM^  «6«Wt 
in  dustplacc^  and  of  witsh*  I  oUenrd  £cw  c»i 
dnfe  irh^haw  tttalGd  (tf  %fiMr  r 
l)Uioii|h  IvtvinrfMaraH^iif^dtat  diJ^invdioverioilM- 

diii 


tbU  diftiaAim,  it  is  ^t  of  ptMc  hyphu  and  of  prhf^i 
ijg^^»  aceordiiig  a»  naa  k  eoiifideiied^  coHefBvdf ,  or  in 
fociety^  or  in  his  individual  capacitf.  It  is  in  ptMc  iygihie 
that  the  phUofophieal  phyfician  becomes  tlie  legiilator's 
fool  and  advifer  $  and,  iti  this  refpefly  maof  fine  examples 
have  been  lianded  d6wn  to  ns  ftom  antlqidty. 

<<  A  ^mplete  treatife  on  iygi^  Mghtf  iattiy^ilinicRi, 
to)bi<lo(ed  widi  wbant.i  eclnfider  an  mfMiBt  in^uttfy, 
the  oonfideration>of  the  S||;ht  wWeb  ijg^f^  rcAefla  on  the 
art  of  healing*  In  trutfay  the  difierent  (hades  of  the  ftate 
of  health  obodnA  tis  to  the  difliarent  'difpoffions  which 
sender  ns  obnoxious  to  di£Bafe.  The  varied  efleAs  which 
the  things  that  man  ufes  and  enjoys  produce  upon  his  con* 
ftitotioiii  lead  us  to  the  caufes  which  derange  and  difturb 
his  health}  and  the  diffmnce  <if  the  meaftMca  within 
which  his  Enjoyments  ought  tet  be  eoafined,  aecarding  to 
the  diverfities  of  his  conftitution^  places  us  in  the  imme» 
diate  Yicinity  of  the  variations  of  regimen,  foited  to  the 
difiecent  conditions  of  the  man  who  labours  under  di& 
cafe. 

<<  The  conneAioQ  o£ipiiblib  iygHtfi  with  the  moafwes 
rendeitd  neceAry  by  epidemic  ph^^m^  completes  the  table 
of  thefe  ffelailone 

*<  Suehi  theni  are  my  motives ;  and  focb  tlM  bafis  upon* 
which  I  have  conftrufted  the  plan  of  which  I  here  eaUbit 
the  £r(l  (ketch.  I  have  given  ^ome  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  (hould  be  eiectttedi  in  riie  sMWca  ^ftwy  ^s, 
M  Jifirem  pemdi  ofl^  (ugiwea  of^  4fiai0m^fthifimly 
fbygiine),  jUr^  Atm^htn^  MmHilt$^  Sur^%  Sec  of  £ncy« 
ilsprtifri  DJHottafyciMi^iBine;?' 


^ 
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HYGIENE. 

^  •  •  •        —  , 

.     INTRODOCTION. 

I,  Natural  Hiftory  of  Man^  in  different  climates  ^  off»  P^- 

.11,  NatQfsi^Hiftofytif  Maa^  ki  cfiiSsKiit  Hges-^^or,  Pineal 
and  MidUal  K^Mvdei^t  ^fHifi^iry^ 

Dirifion  of  Hygiim  into  Three  Parts, 
PART  FIRST. 

StihjiR  cf  Hygi^fie : 

Or  the  knowledge  of  Man,  in  a  (bund  State  of  Health, 
in  his  Relations,  and  in  his  Diffbrences ;  that  is  to 
fay,  hfodetyj  or  in  his  individstatcapacUj. 

PART  SECOND.        ^       ' 

jMatter  of  Hygihte : 

Or  the  khewledffe  of  Adfe  thbigs  whi^  fifaa  nfe^  or 
ei^oys,  improperly  denomimrted  NrntfiaHifOlSf  and 
of  their  Iiiftiteiice  upon  our  GosflattoMn-  and  our 

.  Organs. 

,PART  THIRD.  ./  ^ 

at  Roles  wJbich  determine  the.  meafure  within  ^hich 

the  tife  of  the  things  called  Utm-naturals  ought  to 

'be  reftrained  for  Ac  pgefei^iaiaou  of -Man-;  cttnUer- 

od  either  as  a  member  offociity^  or  in  his  coUcdlive 

-     '  cfpaeityv  ^r  as  an  indimlual. 

PART 
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PART  FIRST. 
taijBCT  OF  u  rgrMtujt. 

^^^'Divi/Ctfi  ^  it's  Firfi  Part  iirftr  ?Vj  SeHigit/. 

SSCT'  I.    Etiowl»Ige  of  Man  in  a  tovad  BttOX  of  Health, 
conAderul  in  Sodotf  or  in  hii  iduiTe  dfucity. 

ij  Relaliooi  rcTnInng  rium  CJitn-i/a  ind  Sitwslivu. 
1,  ■■    ■         iVom  i^ducintwni  in  conunoit 


llafuutiui 


I  or  P1.KCS  of  AboiSc 

frwB  lTwifofm(tf  ill  the  Mode 

of  Lmug  wiUi  ngxri  tu  Occupuioiui*  widi  tt> 
,         g^ni  to  the  civuaiao  sic  nf  AiTi  of  Food.  &c. 
4, , — .  frum  IJoiiotniifcy  io  Cufitmi  «nd 

Moisnarif  Idwi,  GoTcrnmenti,  ficc. 

Sscr-  II-   Knuwtedgt  of  Mui,  ccmfiilctcd  tndivliluallf,  or 
in  ha  Vcc\xi\ii\\iCi. 

I,  FesnlbtkiKii  idsim  to  diiSrient  Pnindi  oflJSc 
~  la  thc.&esw. 
■  ^^u     -  ■      '      ■        to  TcmiMnuneiui.* 

4*    ■— ■ to  HaWti. 

5«  --    ■  til  Profcffiixis. 

fi,  ■ tu  difTerent  Circomfluices  of 

Life;  I'uvcil}',  Caiiralefocnc«,  'Inircb>  kct 

C'^'i  PART 


A6$  HyoiiH  f ,  9T  ittuai; 


PART 

MATTER  or  JIYGMKBE, 

Dwjfion  rfthe  Seami  Part  into  Sue  ClafsA 

CLASS  I.  Circumfufa: 

Or  things  with  which  we  are  foiioamled* 

II.  AppHcata: 

Or  things  applied  to  the  Surface  of  theBodf. 

III.  Ingefta: 

Or  things  deftincd  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Bodf  by  the  piimarj  Faflages. 

IV.  ^^rWSOy  Excretions : 

Or  things  deftincd  to  be  expelled  fro^n  the 
Body. 

V.  Gejia^  Aaions : 

Or  Fun£tions  which  arc  exercifed  by  the  to- 
Untary  Motion  of  the  Mufcles  and  Organs. 

Vl.  Ptrapta^  Perceptions : 

Or  Fttn£lions  and  Impreffioss  which  depend 
upon  the  Senfibility  and  Organization  of 
the  Nerves. 

.     CLASS 


\  One  part  of  this  claflification  U  borrowed  from  the  divifion  of  the 
Gccaiional  caufes  of  difeafes,  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  ftated  by  B^- 
hM9vt  in  his  InCtitattons  of  Medicine,  paragraph  744.  This  divifioo  is  li- 
mited to  fdar  principal  articles;  eircumfmjk^  'i*g^*»^  4xtnta,  etg^,  vluch 
the  ancients  thus  exprcfled,  rtt  V^tit  vr^  irtir^dvlei,  qus  emtus  mee'iAinti  t»> 
T^ow^tfo/Hfmi  f[Mf  t^^amtntt^r ;  rat  xttavfatay^  jute  ivmcumtur;  r«  rMiv/to**! 
qus  geruntur*  The  divifion  which  I  propofc  appears  to  me  more  compWf 
»nd  more  applicable  to  hygiene. 


CmcVMFVSJf  £vided  into  Two  Orders. 

« 

Order  I.  Atmofphere. 

I,  Air^  and  Subftances  which  are  diflblved 

in  \tf  ihiKed'or  ccmibined  with  it. 
2|  Solar  Heat  and  Light ;  artificial  Heat  and 

Light. 
3i  £Ie£lricity. 

4,  Magnetifnii  and  Influences. 

5,  Natural  Changes  of  the  Atmofphere;  Sue* 

ceffion  of  the  Seafons;  Temperatures  > 
Meteors^  &c. 

Order  U.  Land^  Situation^  and  Water. 

1 1  Climates. 
2i  I^pofures. 
3,  Soil. 

4i  Natural  Changes  of  the  Globei  Earth- 
quakes, Inundations,  &c. 
5,  Artificial  Changes  of  Places^  Culture^ 
Habitations,  ice. 


t  'J 


I 

I      t 


cussu. 

APPtCATAy  divided  into  Five  Orders* 

Order  L  Dre/t  /  Garments,  Ligatures,  Machines,  Beds^ 

Coverings^ 

IL  Cofmeticsi  Attention  to  the  Hair,  to  the  Beard, 
to  the  Skin,  Paints,  Perfumes. 

G  g  3  Order 


400  HTttMHf  ^  «i;f«(lfclv9« 

OlDU  UL  Clionlinf/ii  BatkSf  LotionSt  8tOTe8»  &c. 


'U4     f 


IV.  FriBions  and  v>fm9»ftf|  (pn£Ufed  among  the 

.  AllCl6Btiy« 

V.  Mi£dmd  jfyplicaAm  i  as  Amuletai  ti(a 


GLASS  m. 

Ingest  J  f  divided  ifOp  Tbret  Ordirs^ 

Ordb&L  Alimints.X 

ly  Simple  Aliments;  Vegetabley  Animal^  Ate. 
^1  Compound  Afiments* 

3,  Seafonuigs. 

4,  Preparation  oJT  Aliment8»  Cooker j. 

OrdekIL  Drink/. 

1,  Water. 

2f  Aqueous  Juiees'  of  Tegetables  and  of 

3,  Infufions  and  ^fixtures  in  Water. 

4^  Fermented  ITiquprss  and  Infufioasin theCb 

Iiiquors. 
5^  Alcoholic  Liquors,  and  Infufions  in  thefc 

Liquors. 

Ordbr  III.  Nm-€V0cuiUtftf  fmmdve  Remedies,  fs^c. 

CLASS 

I        lii^Bai  m  >— — A—     >    li        I      II  ■  III      I  t  I    I  I  I  I    .         I  I     >  ^  Uti        ,     t         I  I    ,.   M  ■■ 


X  See  the  plan  •rthe  di^Vkfimi  of  aHmcnftb  cmftwatlyle'to  ▼egetabl*  and 
i»  of  which  I  hi^i^pynn  a  fretfk  in  thu  DiAiona^y  article 


Aliment,  arc  ^.^ani|;f.  3. 


«  1  t  •      . 


Order  I.  Natural  Evacuations.  \    '    '^ 

I,  Coiuii|tt9}*     .        '       !'  W 

3,Pcri9dicaL 

4,  Extra9tr4iii?ry.attd  irregular  •,  Lochia, 

feminal  ]^ci|?^tBNW^f  ,^ 


•  t 


Ov>BB.IL  Artificial  Evacuations^ 

I,  Sangttin^pi»s<.  . .  a  i  .1 » 

Emetics* 


«     • 


r 

CLASfirVwiii......]  ,1 

GeSTA^  divided  into  iW  Oi'ifrx. 

'  ORdEnL  WatcUng,     ' 


U 


Order  IL  Si^d^-    •■        .M::--     'j^'^'C^ 

mixed. 
'"  ^  1,  Partial;  of  the  limbs,  of  the  Organs  of 


^. 


1,  Abfolute,  or  InaASon. 

2,  With  aftivc  Difpofition,  without  Loeo- 

motion  i  Pofitiooi  Station,  Efibrts. 

CLASS 


*  .  "  ■     -Mm 


€LA88  VI. 

Order  L  Senfatiant. 

If  The  external  Senfef. 
2|  HungcTt  Tbirft ;  aod  the  SeniatioD  of  all 
our  phyfical,  moral,  imelle&ttali  and 
'     habitual  Wants. 
39  Inyncal- IiO?e* 
4>  Sfmpathy  and  Antipathj. 

Order  It  Fu$tami  rf  ibi  8ml.S  <" 

If  F^fc  Affi^aiMr)  agikcabki  painful. 
-''  ^9  AOifeAfieatbttaiAttkiit&ent^ATcrfion. 

Order  III.  Funaions  rfthe  Mind. 

If  Intelligence. 
2f  Iinagina6o&  \r; 
3f  Memory. 

O*0ER  IV»  JD<^/)r,  0r  Privatum  of  Ptrctptiom. 

I,  Of  the  Senres  \  Apathy, 
a.  Of  die  Soul}  Indifierenci. '      ?f  ' 

3.0ftheMin4;  Ina^ritf...    .ij.    ■- ■ , 
.Of .  ,«b<-Ef^}.  RefillffhtfttUiug^stf  Mini. 


*   .il\ 


r     ^U     %^         ^       ..    .  .      ^      A.  t       .  .,  PAR* 


{  See  concenuog  tliit  importaot  chffificatioo,  thcMUe  Aie*wt«f 
tb6Sotil(i^ii#)QftlufDiftiioan;  ,       ,  ^ 


PART  THIRD. 


MKAHSOF  i/VOli-.v 


Or  Rti)ei  for  tbePKrcmiloii  of  !Mu,  &y  tlic  vclUreguliivrf 
tnie  of  the  liiJOEi  eilled  Nort-intwoij. 

jtrtmpmmt  ^  thtt  TiirJ  Pari  ilia  WivaDivtfliHt, 

DIVISION  I,  Pi^lu- HifOnt.- 

Or  Rda  far'lH^Ticli»«tUn  4f  Mui,. 
oopfideKd  oi  K  Mttnber  of  S'xletir,  or 
ia  !»■  nUeQiira  Cipatity. 

Or  Ruler  fw  tile  IManueu  *tf  M»u, 
umriJcrcii  as  an  IndiVulmil. 


nivtsioN  1. 

PvKloIfrtiitJfS,  fltiwMjnf  'tint  faM.3rflt*f' - 

StCT^  L  Biito  of  /•*-*/«•  '/i^fxWIf'rtblirs 
■     •Pi  ClUnulti  rtiil  StoiMiwiU. 

'tl.      To  comiTKin  Ph«n  of  A)mnI4  ot  IltbliiiHinu. 

in.      To  llu;  conmiQu  Muilc  of  Ljrtii]*  ^  in  r':<(*c6i  (n 

of  Ab«  nE  Aiintou,  ." 


♦IV.       V>  Cuftowi,  to  Mjoiir 
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PmsTME  Hrat^f^  im  Thm  SeSwns. 

SbcT.  L  Genera/ Prwe^^ '^  Rtgmau 

IL  Emles  xdadve  to  tbc  Natme^ Jk^j  of  Alimqttgf 
fc&i  or  tbe  Gdneralilies  efRi^mm^ 

III*  Rules  rchdfc  to  the  Diflfcfcnoes  among  Indifw 
doaUi  or  tbe  ParHcmkriHes  ^fypwipu 

Section  L 

General  Principles  of  Regimen^  Four  Orders* 

• 

Obd.  I,  la  the  MamuTf  (Tfis,  Abufe* 

2^  In  die  Meafurei  Ssoe6»  FnraticHi. 

3,  In  the  Order;  R^g«larityj  Irr^ubiBtj. 

4t  In  the  Dtmaion,  or  Centimmij/t  Habits^  Changes. 


SxcnoK  n. 

Divided  into  Six  Orders^  aoG9fdifli|;  to  the  Dinfion  of  the 
Second  Part  of  HjgjSne  into  Six  Clafles.     (See  that 

SiCTiOMm. 
Particularities  tfR^gfmm  c  DmiU  4^0  SiX  Orders. 

Or0.  t,  Ri;£ai»enji9di£brQ«itJtack4«irfI'tfe. 

2, of  Sexes. 

3» •— of  Temperaments.    -^  -'"-  ^ 


.-  •  / 


4,  — — -  rclarire  to  Habits.   ' 

5,  relative  to  ftrofcffiotts.'* 

6 J  -' relative  to  Curcumflancee^.of  life:  90vef« 

ty,  Travelsi  Convalefcencei  &c. 

Consequences 
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C(msequences  o/HlKrlENE,  or  its  Connections 

with  the  Art  of  Healing. 

L  Species  of  Connexions:  concerning  the  Differences  of 
Man  in  a  found  State  of  HeaSA,  with  the  predifpof- 
Ing  Caufes  to  Difeafes. 

1 1  Of  Man  in  his  focial  Capacity ;  epidemical  and 
cndemial  Difpofido|is. 

2^  Of  Man  confidered  as  an  Individual  %  indiYidusd 
X^ifpofidons  to  Difeafes,  according  to  the  Pe- 
riod of  Ui&t  SeX|  Temperament^  &c« 

U.  Species  of  ConneftionSj  concerning  the  Knovjledge  of  the 

....  tbifigs  called  Non^naturals^  with  the  occq/ional  Caufes 

of  Difeafes  dependent  on  the  State  of  the  Air,  dec. 

in.  Species  of  Conneftionsi  concerning  the prophytaBic  Rules 
ofHygtene\  widi  pre/ervative  an  J  curative  Precepts, 

i^  Qf .^dpmic  and  en^emial  Difeafes*. 
a»  0£  %«radic  Oifesfae* 


\  .*  ,.-/2f  Jf' '  r  -^^TOHttt 


«•  • .  f  1 » »  », 


NUMBER  X. 


ON   ioKGEVlTT.  "^  '    '    ■  '  ■>  - 

Tfiit  liUle  piece  of  Lncian's  i^  (to  speak 'til  'fkt^wagiogis  of 

punten),  in  his  wor^t  manner ;  beiAg  nofhing  more  iMift 

'    an  eiraneratioB  of  persons  who  were  reo^kaii^-AMf  Ifce 

length  of  their  lives.     It  was  cnstomary,  fe^setritoi,  ^tt^ttiC 

'    time^  on  the  birtli-^jB  of  great  men,  for  poeli,  0nttti% 

and  all  the  herd  of  flatterers,  to  send  than  coM^flamte 

>  on  the  oecasioB*     Thj6  is  one  irhich  owr.  oistor  amt-ito 

QfkwWaBf  who^-wiih  loa  bn»ilMr^'W4»'|K9flftKt  Vl^Grf^em^- 

.,  under  the  emperor  Marcns  Anielias^  'ii^m  hejlafc^fi^ift 
takes  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  tfimrt  ^^^,  iThfilfi^; 
there  is  not  much  wit  Oir  humour  iii  thy  tiyy^ jp^jf  j^g^j 
gerity,  I  would  recommend  it  to  those  amqngst  my  jpadoi^i, 
who  use  spectacles,  to  whom  it  may  probably  afford  some 
consolation.  , 

'.  :    ,  .••■    .   ;  .'  b^iUj 

ccEPT^  moil  excellent  Quintillus,  as  a  fmall  tribute*  my 
lift  of  long-IiverSt  which  I  was  admoniihed  Jto  pfrefeut^^  to 
you  by  a  dream,  that  I  had  on  that  night  when  you  gave 
a  name  to  your  fecond  fon,  when  I  prayed  to  the  gods  that 
both  you  and  your  children  might  live  a. long  and  happy 
life,  well  knowing  that  length  of  days  to  you  would  prove 

a  blefEng 
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%  Ueffing  to  all  mankind,  and  pardcolarlf  to  me  and  mmer 
for  to  me  alfo  the  dream  feemed  to  prefiige  fomethinggood/S 
as  it  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  the  will  of  the  gods  tfaatri 
Oiottld  offer  to  you  fomething  in  mj^'Wi  way,  aodfoit^Id 
to  my  profeffion,  on  this  aafpi^ious  day»  the  day*of  ;your 
birth,  I  here  iisnd  you  an  account  of  .all  thofe  who  were 
remarkable  fbr  having  Uvod  Ipjf^  ^d  .cnjpyed  health'  of 
body  and  mind;  whence  you  may  reap  th^  double  adYan-r 
tage>  firft,  that^of  a  cheerful  and  well-founded  h(^  that 
you  may  yourfelf  arrive  at  ^  good  olct  age,  and  fecondly. 
the  convidiion  you  will  receive,  ftom  the  examples  whieh  I 
will  produce,  that  thofe  only  cast  enjpy  perfect  health  and 
long  tife».  who  tske  the  greateft  care  both  of  miQd  anA* 

.  The  life  cf. Neftory  tbe.wifeft  of  the  Gm^,  w^i  .ac« 
coadiyg  to  Homeri  extended  to  three  timea  the  natural  age 
of-rfliaiii  asd  .he  b  deferibed  as  the  model  of  induftryirand 
appUcatiQii.  Tirefias  aUb,  as.  the  trtigedians  infiarmi  us, 
lilted  'more  dianfix  agesi  and  moft  probable  w  muftcbe, 
tb«t«  man  dedkrated^'M  ^'w«9,  fo  the  iervice  of  ibe|^s, 
aiid'hfiilred  totempevance  ^uM-fobriety^  flieuld  att^n  to 
length  of  days.  Whole  nations  pf  men  are  celebrated  for 
their  longevity,  on  aoeount  of  their  tx^anner  of  fiving^  as 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  Qdled  fiicred  fcribes ;  *  the  A€y« 
rians  and  Arabians,  interpreters  of  myfteries ;  the  Indian 
Brachmans,  deeply  flailed  in  pbilofophyi  .thofe  who  are 
called  the  Migi,  prophets  a9d  holy  men  amongft  the  Perc* 
fianSf  PartUans,  Ba£brians,  Chpramians,  Sacians,  Mede^ 
with  many. other  barbarians;  thefe  were  all  remarkabljf ' 
long-lifed  andheahhy,  owing  moftprobably  to  that  tem« 

perancf 


*  See  Dxooor.  Sic*  Ct  svl  n,  36» 


4T» 


Bst  I  Mfc  fpofctt  hranlD  otAf  of  tlMfe  .pCDplB 
wc  ai€  loldy  Gv64  bifcr  Am  4NiMrt»  €rther<4nM  div  Mi* 
pcimuig  o(  tbe  air,  thdr  inaaMr  ei  Vmkg^  or^btik-t^p- 
Aeri  a  b  aeccfigy  I  flM<d  «lfi»  aM|  for  yoMiHiiMi b^ 
mdcomfiD^^  dntlfr  €f«ry  draafe^  and  iaawif  ttiiririi 
hate  Ijequmdy  ci^ttyrt  long)^  liy die a>eania  uf fwyii 
c3Krege>and  ttfiog  Aat  dfet  ^»faklio«i<accd  itjofc^ttfljiiilth 

'  '  I  fladl  dBfidc  aaj^  imliiiilvc  Iimv  Aivua^^paita^^feoartiii^ 
to  the  feteni  fanla  tS  mm,  beguH^  tnA  Magriil 
leaden  i  lispp^  ^  mttiber  anioi^ft  tbani  •W4vll'a6i|pift 
and  pious  effiperor,  wfaelis  life  ia  Att-  ||kvf  aMi»lH^pfiidK& 
ofKispeopk:  thefe fllafeiona luaaffea  pmiauf^fmtUt£ 
tiope  to  imitate,  and  67  pniOShig  didrCMipwbfcag<lt»ik 
tlieit  kmgefity.  Numa  FompKo»i  Aa  ^wft  yrh%<mttgiMl 
itappy  of  Ronsan  lfags»  «id  wlio  maAi  tbe  iMrflli^'cf  the 
go^5  hb  peculiar  care,  b  fiiditthave  KfedUHfettrfooiMBid 
upvsnrds ;  and  SerriasTnlfius,  another  Idngof  the  RcunaiiSy 
tctheCinieage;  aad-Tarqain,  Aeir  hft-fefereign^  tfter 
b  banilbnient  to  Cumae^  enjoyed  life  in  pfrfb^  lieaick  for 


#  The  inhabitaBtt  oC  moont  Athos. 


*  /• 
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mwdif^4iiM^Ummh  togcdicr.widifevtfBlpeffcmof  i«- 
Csmr^faoky  botkftlkme^aadi  ia  ^Aor  puts  af  Italf,  who 
Jimi'i)^  a  groiit«giS4  We.  muft  €al^  to  Ufbiy^  nftHe 
idie  o^ittkNi; of  tbffe  wha  fiad'faiiIl>«wMioii»'aiff  atjM* 
IvkokfiMii^  alid/wUch  flatten'  w  i9>kh  ilie  ptesiiiig'tope 
ihan  tne  pnyorK^l  be  etpw^ed  wkh  fiioeds,  and  diet 
tiM'kidi  Df  ld)e  ear  A  and  feas^^  lrli9  is  already  far  adif^sme- 
<dy  willkNi^  rale  oter  this  lasdi  aod  attain  to  a  gfeait  and 
liappy>  old  ag^.  Atgandioiiiv8»  king  <^  die  Tartefliaaa, 
lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  yearsy  as  we  learn  from  Heiod-* 
oiva  thi^  Uftorian^  and  tKe  poet  Anacreon;  tbeugk hj  hmc 
|lie  aotPlWll^is-ddelB6d  £ilmleue«  DeoMxdiares  and  TimaMia 
^{  'U8^-  tbaft-Agaahoclea,  king  of  Sicily,  died  at  niaetf^fe ; 
•m-  are  informed  iSEewife  bf^I>emetritt$  and  otken,  that 
ifi^ilirKved^  to  tt'nety-twoi  afte*  a  r«ign  of  feventy  701111, 
i^OMae^  kii%  of  8cythia»  died  at  mneiy,  fighdog  agaiflft 
Shillpi,  o»  the  banfca  of  Ae  IlUier.  Aftd  Bardy  li«,  j^^^ereign 
of  die  HI jrians,  is  faid  to  ha?e  fought  on  horfeback  at  the 
bm»  age(  and  Teresy  long  of  the  Odryfiansy.aaTheo- 
ipompnaf  eello  v$i  died  at  ninety^two.  Aatigonus  Cbcbij 
)dng  of  Maeedoniay  and  fon  of  Philip,  fell  in  the  battle 
.with  Meiicua  and  Lyfimachus,  eomred  with  wonnds^  when 
be  was  d|^«one  years  M,  as*  we  are  informed  1^  Hiero* 
sq^nms,  who  ooeompaoied  Mm  in  that  eipedition,  and  who 
^ella/Ma>  aUoi  fhat  }4^maoh|is»  king  of  the  Macedonians, 
f(j|  in  the  waraga^ft  Seleucns,  when  he  was  juft.  jbpr- 
fisore*    Aatifoous,  (on  o£  Demetrin^  and  a^hew  of  the 

■it'  one-eyed 

*  A  ff€btj  liifk  drained  cQiDpIiinent^  hut  w«  rnnft  reBieml>cf  it' w»s 
piid  to  tn  emperor, 
t  The  celelinced  hiioriBa. 

t 


JC2XS,  and  lived  to  eighty,  aeooiding  to  Mediiis  and  other 
ivriters »  and  Antipat^  the  tin  of  lalaiM,  a  man  9!  great 
p9wer  and  amhority,  who  was  governor  to  aianyof  the 
Jun^  of  Maoedon,  died  upwards  of  ictgltj.  V^ekmy  of 
liagus,  the  moft  profperous .ptince  of  hk  time,  poffiftd  the 
Jktogdom  of  Egypt  to  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  haa  age,  and, 
two  years  before  he  died,  idigned  it  to  hk  fya  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  the  only  child  who  furvived  Um*  Philo- 
taurus,  the  eunuch,  the  firft  who  acquired.the  kingdom  of 
Fergamus,  held  it  for, a  loi^  time,  and  died  at  foiMffcoie/; 
.and  Attalufl^  fumamad  Philadelphus,  another  king  of  the 
<fame.plai:e,  who  wa$. vifitqd  by  Scipio  the  R^man  generaf^ 

•  itrcd  to  the  age  of  eighty-two.  JMithridates,  king  of  Pon- 
ittts,  fiimkoied  the  Baiidar,fd«ed9Jif|er  his.fiight  from  Aad- 
Ijonns,-  at  eighty-four,  as  Hi^fonya^iia  and  other  writers  in- 
ifecm  us*  The  fame  hi^lorisni  fayis  diat  Atiaratbes,  kiif  6f 
the  Cappadocians^  'Uved:ei^ty«two  yes^s,  and  might  (ltd- 
iKiUy  have  funrived  many.mpre,  if  he  had  not  been  taken 
priibner  io  the  battle  ngninft  P«r4icea«,  s^nA  coi|demned  to 
the  crofs.  The  Elder  jCyrus»  king  ol  Perfia»  according  to 
the  monumental  infcriptions,  (and  this  ia  confirmed  by 
Oneiicritos,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander)^  irbcn  !he 
was  a  hundred  years  old,  meetii^  with  one  of 'hie  friends, 

<  whom  he  had  been  long:  in  feareh  0(9  and  hearing  from  him 
.that  many  perfons  liad  b^ep  put  to  death  by  hia  fou  Cam- 

•  byfes,  who  reported  that  it  was  doho  by  order  of  ins  £itlier, 
'  partly  on  account  of  hit  fon^a  dudty,  and  fiactly  becaafe 
he  had  been  himfelf  accufed  of  conniving  with  him^  died 

-^  griaf.-  Artaxerxes,  iurnamed  Mnemon,  on  account  of 
Jbis  extraordinary  memory,  whom  the  Younger  Cyrus  wa* 
ged  war  with,  died  at  eighty- fix,  Dinon  fays  ninety- four^ 
pother  king  of  Perfia  of  the  fame  name,  who,  aa  Ifidorus  t 


OK  COKCBVlVr,  :8Y  t.VtW 
1^  liUtarian  lepnni,  reigned  in  bil  tliiie.  vrA  tM  nlT  hf 


lu 


m;:J 


ta,  lirvd  »i  ili«  {arae  uge ;  an>l  Tinem,  itic  tinril  ]uu<  ftiMn 

1^  'U  hniQgiir  inta  ilic 

ill  V,  when  he  be^inbi* 

iti^^i.  <       Uog  of  ih«[  ouian, 

lined  »  n  '^f  NuTiUia,  ainved 

«  liij    iJ!  I  ^1  i  r,    wktni  Au-uftiui 


,ul 


Iv 


Aiafaia  fclbc,  Jm>1  ■  i  bfKcn  ;  tlicfe  »te  ill 

tlK  pTJnco  wl>om  riitctl  fra  ihtif  lua* 

Hui  a£  BHDy  ithllttTupbetai  anil  iiiea  of  intent  wfiit  ulcr 
reiiTc  cOTc  of  xhtmMvc,  huvc  alft*  !lt^d  !o  a  grrai  Sj^o,  :| 

|V,.,  ■      ,,.,     i.   .IT.  ■:..      .      .n..   :._   r    ■       ■:■■.    :.   ■  ;  \,    ,,  ,   ,vi.l, 


auJ  foiir,  wliiu  lie  vDiuni-nl  .-rit 

perfcci  kjiiiwlntgE    pf  Oil   i^l^^-      ^   ij  Li.,     '  ■  I   .t 

Athont,  (o  ihe  »gc  of  n  hundiul  md  Fmt  lutit  upwanU,  at 

Vol.  ni.  llli  WT 
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V7C  are  told  hf  Ariftoxenus;  Solon^  Thales,  afod  Pittacus^ 
.  three  c»f  the  feven  wife  men,  were  each  of  them  at  lead  a 
hvndred  yeara  old.  Zeno,  the  prince  of  ftoic  philofopherS} 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  as  he  wa$  coming  -into  the 
fchooty  ftombled,  we  are  told,  and  immediately  cried  otit, 
^  Doft  thou  call  me  ?"  *  he  then  returned  honie,  refufed 
all  manner  of  fuftenance,  and  died.  Cliianthes,  hia  dif- 
ciple  and  fucceflbr,  had  an  impoftume  in  his  lip  when  he 
was  ninety-nine,  and  refolved  to  die  in  die  fame  manner ; 
but  receiving  letters  from  hia  friends,  requeuing  him  to  do 
fomething  for  them,  he  took  a  little  fuftenance,  performed 
'  what  they  required,  then  ftarved  himfelf,  and  died.  Xend- 
phanes,  the  Ton  of  DexinuSy  a  difciple  of  Archelous,  die 
naturalift,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety*one^  Xenocratts,  ^a 
fcholar  of  Plato's,  to  eighty-four.  Carneades,  principal 
of  the  New  Academy,  to  eighty-five%  ChryGppus,  fourfcorie; 
and  Diogenes,  the  Sekucian,  a  ftoic  pbilofopher  j'eig^ty- 
-cight.  Pofidonius,  the  philof<^hev  and  hiftorian,  a  nadve 
of  Apamea  in  Syria,  but  afterwards  made  a  citizenof  Rhodes, 
died  at  eighty^four;  and  Critblaus,  the  peripatetic,  at  eighty^ 
two  and  upwards.  The  divine  Plato  lived  to  erghty*one. 
Atfaenodorus,  of,  Tharfus,  who  was  tutor  to  Auguftus,  and 
inrevailed  on  him  to  exempt  that  city  from  all  taxes,  fbr. 
which  theTharfians  paid  him  annual  worfhip  as  one  of  their 
heroes,  died,  in  his  native  country,  at  eigbty-two ;  and  Nef- 
tor^  the  ftoic,  of  the  fame  place,  preceptor  to  Tiberius,  at 
ninety-two*  Xenophon,  alfo,  the  fon  of  Gryllus,  lived  to 
upwards  of  ninety.  Thefe  were  the'  famous  philofophers, 
who  were  remarkable  for  dieir  longevity. 

Amongft 


«  Speaking  to  the  earth. 
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Amoagft  ^e  lliftoriansi  the -moft'egBtraordifiary'tn  thid 

refped  was  Etefibius^  who  is  (aid  to  have  dropped  doMm 

dead  as  he  was  walking}  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  aad  twenty. 

foiir^  accordmg  to  ApoUodorus.     Hietonymns,  a  fkmous 

warrior,  aler  receiving  innuAierable  wounds^  ^and  a  Uf&of 

labour.  Hired  to  upwards  of  'a  hundred  and  four,  as  Aga- 

tharchides  informs  us,  in  his  ninth  book  of  the  Hiftory  of 

Afia,  where  he  exprefieshis  admiration  of  a  man  who  was 

able  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  it»  and  had  the  ufr  bf  liis 

feiifesj  and  was  in  perfe&  healthy  to  the  very  laft  moment. 

Helhnicus,  the  Lefbian,  lived  to -eighty-five;  and  Phere* 

cydes  Syros  to  exadly  the  fame  age;    Timaeus,'  the^l^u- 

romenian  to  ninety-fix.     Ariftobuliis',  of  Caflandra,C  ^^6 

to  have  lived  till  ninety,  havmg  begun  to  write  his '  liiftdfy 

when  he  was  eighty-four^  as  he  tells  lis  bimfelf  in  ifae'^r^- 

facetoit.    PolyUuSj  fon-of  Lytohtas,  the^egaU^olxtan, 

as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  country,  fell  from  his  Borfe, 

and  condBa£l6d  a  diforder  wUch  carried  him  off  juft  oli  the 

day  that  comjdetedhis  eighty4econd7eari:an4Hyp{terated, 

die  Amycenian>  a  writer^  and- a  man- of  the  deepeft  eiiitdi« 

lion  J  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two.  -^ 

Amongft  the  orators,  Gbtfias,  byfome  called  thbfophift,* 
died,  by  a  Voluntary  abftinence  from  all  food,  at  a  huiidred 
and  eight :  when  he  was  aiked  what  could*  be  the  caufe  of 
his  living  foiong,  and  retaining  his  health  and  fenfes  to 
fuch  an  extraordinary  old  age,  he  ufed  to  by,  it  w^  owing 
to  his  ftfllying  at  home,  and  not  indulging  at  other men'b 
tables.  Ifocrates  wrote  his  famous  panegyiic<at  ninety-fix ; 
and  in  his  ninety -ninth  year>  when  he  was  told^diat  Philip 
had  beaten  the  Athenians  at  Chaercgiaeai  he  repeated,  in  a 

H  mournful 


f^OunlfuHoACi  thi«  verfc  of  Euripidci^i  applying  it  to  him- 
fdfs.  ! 

*  *  When  Cadmus  erft  his  much  lov!d^Ldon  kft,*  . 

apd  then  addiog,  that  Greece  henceforth  would  be  ,  reduc- 
ed to  ilaverjr,  he  e^cpired.  ApoUodbcuSj  of  Fergamus^  the 
rhetorician  and  preceptor  to  AttguftusrCaBfar,  together  with 
Ajtheiiodorus>  the  philofopher,  of  Tarfus,  lived]  19  the  bxoc 
^gc  of  dghty-two ;  andPotamon,  an  orator  pf  fome  note, 

tO^I^ety,  ■       -   'r,,y-jr 

Amongft  thcpoets,.  SopbodcSj  the  fa^mous  tragic  writei^ 
died  atninety-fiven  being  choked  with  a!grape-4lope:  top 
war^.  the  clofe  of  Iu&  liffs,  ^i§  fon  lophoA  aqcufed  hin^ 
puUicly^of  beings  out  of  hkfp;^f£s,  when  he  produced  be-* 
for^  the  judge^  his  (Edipus  Cok>neus;f  ^^rfufiicieiit  proof  of 
the  Xoundnefs  of  his  mindx  infomuch  that  the  court  beftow** 
ed  the  hi^eft'^ac9mitt|)iJS:0^.1^a^  condemned  the  iba 
aa  a  jcn^dinany  in  fuppofiag  iiis  i^iher  to  be  &>•  ^  (pr^tiznu^ 
the  comic  poetgli>/|ed^o  upwards,  of  [ninel^y,  having  juft  be- 
fore g?ined.dt^,;prizs%>isPytiiic-,  Philenicn  alfo,  ano- 
tj)^  comic  writer,  laid  JuniA:!!^  down  i^ificftly.  on  lus  hod»  at 
the  age  of  ninety^feven,  .ttad^p/erceiyi^g  an  afs.  devouring 
theyfigs  isfhich  had  been  ^bri^^oght  vfor  his  own^innci^f  he 
c^ilQ{{  his^femnti  and  ojt^r^hifii,  to  .bring;  |i;he  afs  foma 
win^  then^^buirft  intp  alpLfd^i^gh,  which  choked  him, 
and  he.  diejl^^Epicharmus,.  like  wife,  another  coinic  ivriter, 
is  faid^to.h^ve  lived  to  the  fanie-age«  Aua^repn,  the  writer 
of  foBgS|  wi^s .  eighty .^ve.,  when  he  died  -,.  and  Stefidioms, 
the  ode-m^r,  of  the  faine  ag^..  ^monidc^  the  CsaQ,  was 

above  ninety*    .       .       ,     \^   -j,  ;  . 

Amoflgft 

•  From  the  Phryzus  of  Euripides.    The  liue  is  (lill  eitaikt  in  the  fng" 
mems^as  publiihcdji>y  Barnes;  it  is  quoted  alfo  hy  AraiU^hanes*  • 
t  See  Cicero  de  Senedute*  The  ftory  is  iikewifc  told  by  VaL  Mazimv*. 
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Amongft  the  grammarians,  Eratofthcncs,  the  Cyrciuean, 
fon  of  Aglaus,  who  is  mentioned  by  fomc,  not  only  as  a 
grammarian,  but  a  poet,  a  geometrician,  and  a  philofopher, 
alfo  Uved  to  eighty-two.  Lycurgus,  the  Icgiflator  of  SparU, 
is.£iidtoh^vebe«n,qghty-6iH:^       /.  ».       *^/>    . 

Thefe  aie  tU  the^aeet  urtd  46Mned  men  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  collect*  I  pfomife^  to  jjitre  yo^  ah  .accpunt  of 
fome  Romans  and  Italiaof  liki^ifci  who  wciv.feniaiikaUj 
long-lived;  but  thefe,  by  divine ..pwoiiiBQn/  I  psofkofc, 
moft  venerable  Qmntillnl,  to  mennott  in  anqtfaer  treatife^on 
this  fubje£l. 


«Gr.  0tm  H»}i^/afttf9  Diii  vUntibuh  ofi  as  the  carrien  (ay,  God  wiIHjij;.' 


frriAtcd  by  MtndcU,  2>0]£,  and  Stevcnfoo,  Edioburglu 


300  hac^kr 
319  Uac  i?.  Car 
$X7  iim  SI,  l«r 
360  fine  5,lbr 

4ioliae  aob  lor  iij 
4Sh  ooUf  fog  mtimdU 
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